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PART I. 


MEMOIRS OF CELEBRATED PERSONS, WHO HAVE 
DIED WITHIN THE YEARS 1883-1834.” 


No. I. 


REV. JOSEPH DRURY, D.D. 
LATE HEAD MASTER OF HARROW. 


So many of the nobility and gentry of our land, so large a 
proportion of those who are now distingaished in the senate, 
the pulpit, and the bar, are indebted for their early intellectual 
training to the lately deceased Joseph Drury, D.D., and he 
was so well known, during a large portion of his life, to per- 
sons eminent for taste and literature, that we should be justly 
chargeable with. culpable negligence, were no biographical 
sketch of him to appear in these pages. 

The subject of this memoir, although descended from one 
of the most ancient houses of our English gentry, was the 
“@xclusive architect of his own moderate fortunes; and had 
far more satisfaction in so considering himeelf, than in any 
pride ef pedigree. It may be allowable, nevertheless, for a 
biographer to notice that about which he himself was some- 
what indifferent. 

The founder of the family in England was a Norman 
gentleman, who‘came over with the Conqueror, and whose: 
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name is to be found in both the copies of the Battel Abbey 
Roll, between those of Durand and Dabittot. His settlement 
was fixed in the parish of Thurston, near Bury St. Edmunds. 
There his family continued, under the appellation derived from 
their locality, as John or Henry, &c. of Thurston, until the 
time when the Norman surnames had by degrees made their 
way into general use. In the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, Sir Roger Drury, the property of his house having 
very considerably advanced, by marriage and other causes, in 
its later generations, removed his family to Rougham, also 
near Bury; and there his descendants kept residence for 
more than two hundred years. As has often been the case 
with families of landed estate, the junior branches established 
houses of more fame than that which remained in possession 
of the patrimonial inheritance. Of these were the Drurys of 
Ickworth, in Suffolk, from whom the estate of Ickworth 
passed, by marriage, about the end of the sixteenth century, 
to the ancestor of the Marquis of Bristol, its present pro- 
prietor; and the Drurys of Hawsted, in the same county, 
whose settlement at Hawsted was of longer continuance, and 
who were, for several generations, connected with the court, 
and long represented the county of Suffolk in parliament, 
Of this stock was Sir William Drury, governor of Ireland, 
who suppressed the rebellion of the Desmonds, in the south, 
in the time of Elizabeth; and his cousin, Sir Drue Drury, 
who married a cousin of Queen Anne Boleyn, and who, 
being of the privy chamber of Elizabeth, was, conjointly with 
Sir Amias Paulet, intrusted with the custody of Mary 
Queen of Scots. He lived to the age of ninety-nine years, 

The Hawsted branch (who were, moreover, proprietors of 
Drury House, from which our present Drory Lane took if". 
sppellation,) ended in a female, who died unmarried, in the 
beginning of the seventeenth century, and whose well-known 
epitaph, by Donne, has conferred on her name a poetical 
immortality. 





«Her pure and eloquent blood 
Spoke in her cheeks, and so distinctly wrought, 
‘That one might almost eay her body thought.”* 
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The Hawsted estate passed through a femate to Sir Chris- 
topher Wray, who sold it in 1656.* 

To return to the elder branch: Sir Robert Drury, of 
Rougham, who died at the age of eighty-two, in the year 1622, 
had ten sons, besides daughters; some of the former died 
young and unmarried. He outlived his eldest son; and was 
succeeded in his estates by his grandson, who was born in 
1599, and who appears to have been the last possessor but 
one of this ancient patrimony. A younger son of Sir Robert 
became settled at Lesgyat Holt, in Norfolk; and it is 
from him that the subject of these pages traced his descent, 


© Jn Sir John Cullum’s “ History of Hawsted” will be found a remarkable 
pedigree of the Drury favnily, from the Conquest to the first herald’s visitation in 
the reign of James 1.; the different houses, all portrayed there, baving, by 
marrieges and inheritances, become postessors of soveral mansions and manors, 
mostly in Suffolk. Some of these estates they retained nearly cix hundred years, 
‘a0 dated from the first settler at the Conquest. This pedigree was originally 
drawn up by Mr. Thomas Drary, of the Inner Temple, in the reign of Jamen I. 
He was s younger son of the therl representative of the house of Roughar, 
He compiled it for « descendast either of Sir William or Sir Drue Drary, pro- 
bably the latter, as it came by inheritance into the hands of Sir W. Wake of 
Northamptonshire, one of whose ancestors married the last female descendant of 
Sir Drue. Sir W. Wake allowed the use of it to Sir J. Cullum for his *¢ His 
tory of Hawsted."” The writer of the pedigree, who, in a preface, speske of his 
family as one “ replenyshed with knights and esquires, and greatlie honoured 
with souldiers of notable fame and memory,” takes evidently n great pride ina 
female deacent from Catherine Swinford, daughter, by her first husband, of 
Catherine Lady Swinford, who became the second wife of John of Gaunt, 
« time-honoured Lancaster.” Lady Swinford bore children to the Duke before 
itimatised by Richard II. in 1397, as also by the 
Pope. From the eldest of these children (Jobn Beaufort, Marquis of Somer- 
uct,) Honry VII. ‘was lineally descended, and claimed the crown in right of such 
descent. The compiler of the pedigree evidently esteemed Sir W. Drury, who 
succeeded Sir H. Sydney as governor of Ireland in 1580, as the hero of the 
family, and has given, in a note, an abstract of his public services. Tt is remark- 
ably tbat ‘the original of this pedigree should not only now be in excellent pre- 
‘J. Cullom states it to be, but that the first rough draft of it should 
also be in existence. Such, however, is the case, and it is now in possession of 
the Rev. H. Drury of Harrow, bound up with some other genealogies. It cor- 
responds entirely in matter with that printed by the historian of Hawsted, but is 
in pars rather difficult to be deciphered, from original slterations and ermsures, 
OF the family of Rougham, st which place, it is believed, he was buried, wa 
likewise William Drury, (styled, in Latin, Drureus,) a learned snd accomplished. 
Professor in the Jesuits’ College at Dousy, mentioned with great praise by Dodd, 
in his Church History, as the author of some well known dramatic works in the 
Latin language, " He lived about the beginping of the seventeenth century. 
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of which his father retained a good deal of traditional know- 
ledge. Here, at this last-named residence, an estate and 
mansion of some degree of local importance continued in the 
family until the beginning of the last century, when it was 
finally alienated, and left the immediate line, of which we are 
treating, with no other patrimonial possession but the vain 
and empty honour of a long-drawn ancestry. The extrava- 
gances and imprudence of the last owner of Holt were the 
immediate causes of this decay. Dr. Gibson, afterwards the 
excellent and pastoral Bishop of London *, was a faithful 
and tried friend of the family, and offered, for their sake, to 
arrest the sale, by taking on himself the redemption of certain 
encumbrances. It is not known for what reasons such a prop 
was never applied ; but the probability is, that in this, as in 
so many similar cases, the edifice, when thoroughly inspected 
for the calculation of repairs, was found in a much more 
decayed and rotten state than the owner had represented it; 
in other words, that the aid which friendship nobly offered 
was inadequate for the purposes required, when all the real 
facts of the case were laid open. The elder son of the last 
landed proprietor of this line became a lawyer at Colchester, 
where he is buricd. He is mentioned in the “ Biographia 
Dramatica,” as the author of some few unimportant pieces 
for the stage, long since, and, it should seem, not undeservedly, 
consigned to oblivion, He was a man by no means of a 
disposition or habits likely to redeem the broken fortunes of 
his family. 

. Mr. Thomas Drury, father of the subject of this memoir, 
was the younger brother of the dramatist. He led a life 
of comparative obscurity, and owed most of the comforts 
of his old age to the affection of his son, who had the 
opportunity of administering those comforts during many 
years, as his father lived to the year 1805, when he died at 
the advanced age of eighty-seven. He was a man of amiable 


* Born in 1669; of Queen’s College, Oxford ; Bishop of Lincoln, 1715; of 
London, 1720; deceased, 1743, In biographical notices of this excellent and. 
Toarned man there are many traits of a noble and generous spirit, 
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manners, with a good deal of old jacobite predilection about 
him, and fond of discoursing on subjects of divinity. Jobn 
‘Wesley used occasionally to join him at his supper table; and 
as, fortunately for their colloquial pleasure, there were some 
poiuts upon which their opinions never came at all nearer by 
discussion, such occasional meetings were enlivened by as much 
of quiet, social debate as Wesley’s strict economy of time would 
admit. Joseph, the eldest son of this Mr. Thomas Drury, was 
born in London, February 11. 1750, O.S. No records of his 
early childhood are now accessible; and we only know that 
he became, in 1762, a king’s scholar at Westminster. Dr. 
Hinchcliffe, afterwards Bishop of Peterborough, and Dr. 
Smith, father of the late Dean of Christ Church, were the 
masters ‘under whom he was educated; and, to Westminster 
scholars especially, it may not be uninteresting to learn that 
among his most intimate associates of the seme, or nearly the 
same, class and standing, were the Rey. Edward Smedley, long 
one of the assistant masters of Westminster; the Rev. John 
Templer, of Lindridge, Devon; the Rev. William Tattersal, to 
whose taste we are indebted for many improvements in our 
church psalmody ; Sir William Parsons, the eminent musical 
composer; all of whom (with the exception of the last) 
reached un age almost equal to his own. To these must be 
added the names of Dr. Cyril Jackson, Dean of Christ 
Church, and his brother William, late Bishop of Oxford ; 
who, though of somewhat older standing, were also among 
his most cherished schoolfellows. He has often mentioned 
the anecdote, that when calling on Dr. William to con- 
gratulate him on his elevation to episcopacy, the bishop re- 
mjaded him of a severe poetical philippic which he had 
composed and recited against him at Westminster, nearly 
half'a century before. There then was, and may probably 
still be, since school customs are very imperishable, some day 
of licence in the year, when the juniors were allowed a kind 
of Saturnalia, with liberty to express themselves as freely as 
they pleased on the manners and characters of their seniors. 
After the lapse of so many years, the Bishop retained 2 com- 
BS 
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plete recollection of the verses in question; and, sithough 
these were by no means complimentary to his external graces 
or suayity of manners, which, indeed, were never very remark~ 
able, he now, with great good humour, repeated them. 

Dr. Drury was not fortunate enough to be among the 
number of scholars elected from Westminster to Christ 
Church, # matter in which interest was very predominant, 
and, in consequence, passed to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
where the advantages, both present and prospective, in point 
of pecuniary provision for academical education, are of con- 
siderably less value for king’s scholars. He entered at 
‘Trinity in 1768 ; and was placed under the tuition of Watson, 
subsequently the well-known Bishop of Llandaff, for whose 
instructions he always expressed the deepest respect and 
gratitude, He had not, however, kept many terms in the 
university before it was evident that domestic circumstances 
—the “res angusta domi” — would compel him to enter, by 
some means or other, on the active business of life earlier 
than most men of the same education and habits. His father’s 
means had become even less adequate than before to furnish 
the supplies for college residence; and he was thus deprived 
of the opportunity, of which he was otherwise so capable of 
availing himself, of aiming at academical distinctions and 
emoluments, which might have forwarded his views in life, 
and extended his fame as a scholar, The case of Samuel 
Parr, a future giant in learning, was an exact parallel; and 
both were shortly to be thrown together on the same arena, 
sent to it somewhat prematurely by similar domestic cir- 
cumstances, Parr, who was some years older than the sub- 
ject of this memoir, had, at this time, already commenced his 
career. Before Mr. Drury had quite completed his twentieth 
year, Dr. Sumner, at that time head master of Harrow, had 
applied to Dr. Watson to recommend him some gentleman 
of good talent and scholarship to succeed to a vacant assist- 
antship st that place. Such was the steadiness of conduct 
and manliness of mind, combined with sound knowledge, for 
his years, in Mr. Drury, that Dr. Watson did not hesitate to 
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propose the situation to him, and recommend, that what 
remained of necessary college residence should be kept at 
such times and intervals as he could contrive to absent him- 
self from the occupations on which he was about to enter. 
The strong recommendations of the tutor, together with the 
pupil's own desire, and sense of the necessity of relying 
exclusively on his own mental resources, soon decided him 
to accept the offer; and he embarked on the world for him- 
self at this early age. 

Robert Sumner, D.D., who had been lately a fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge, was at this period head master 
of Harrow, which school was now in high repute, containing 
about two hundred and fifty scholars, a large proportion of 
whom were youths of the best connections in the country. 
Sumner had succeeded Dr. Thackeray iv that post in 1760, 
At this time (1769) he was not above thirty-eight years of 
age; a circumstance which was of some importance to his 
young assistant, as the Jatter fell more easily into habits of 
ease and familiarity with 2 superior of that time of life, than 
he probably might have done with a gentleman of more 
advanced years: and he always spoke with great warmth of 
feeling of the advantages he received from this species of 
intercourse with a man of such a powerful and well-stored 
mind. The Hev. Messrs. Wadeson and Roderick were 
(together with Parr, who has been already mentioned,) his 
colleagues at his entrance on his office; and of these early 
associates he was fond, in after-life, of often tracing the 
memory. It was not, however, destined that the party should 
continue long together; the premature death of Dr. Sumner, 
ft the age of forty-one, in 1771, broke it up altogether. But 
even this short period, passed in close observation of a man of 
the most varied knowledge and brilliant conversation, was 
not likely to be lost upon one who had by nature the highest 
relish for these excellences. The character of Sumner has 
been drawn with all the warmth of affection and zeal of ad- 
miration by his pnpil Sir William Jones, in his preface to the 
History of Asiatic Poetry; but neither that panegyric, nor 
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the elaborate inscription to his memory, by his pupil and 
friend Parr, in the church of Harrow, at all exceed the tone 
in which Dr. Drury always spoke of his early counsellor and, 
we may say, instructor. It is to be regretted that Dr. Parr 
never put together the memoir of the life and conversations 
of this able man, for which so much material was found to 
have been drawn together, among his papers, by his ex~ 
ecutors, Short as this intercourse was, it had a lasting effect 
on the manners and habits of the young instructor; for there 
was a great deal of that in Dr. Drury, in after-life, which was 
so much extolled in Sumner. A high and noble tone of 
feeling, a most ready and persuasive eloquence, a richness of 
language and copiousness of illustration, sided by a par- 
ticularly fine delivery, seem to have been remarkable in both, 
and not the Jess so, that there was in both occasionally a ten- 
dency to the “ Asiaticum dicendi genus.” In external man- 
ners, also; in that suavity and elegance for which the subject 
of these pages was, through life, very conspicuous; and in 
the way in which playfulness of imagination was invariably 
under the control of good taste, much was probably to be 
ascribed to this early association. 

‘The succession to the vacant chair of Sumner was warmly 
contested by Benjamin Heath, of Eton, and Parr. In Dr. 
J. Jobnstone’s memoirs of Parr, prefixed to the late collection 
of his writings, will be found a very ample and, we believe, 
accurate detail of the whole business. The boys were natu- 
rally, and at first commendably, interested, for a native of the 
village, an ornament to their school in his youth, (of which 
he, Sir W. Jones, and Bennet, afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, 
had been the pride in their day,) and so very able an ins, 
structor of themselves in his manhood; and they attempted, 
first, by 2 memorial to the electors, to influence their choice; 
and, subsequently, on Dr. Heath’s success being made 
known, to evince their resentment by many acts of juvenile 
petulance. Parr had too manly a mind to be eccessary to 
any such conduct, and always spoke of his successful anta- 
gonist with the respect which his character and learning so 
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justly demanded. It was not likely that he should consent 
to retain his post as a subaltern under a new commander; 
and, in consequence, he not only relinquished his situation at 
Harrow, but was accompanied to the neighbouring village of 
Stanmore, where he established a school, by about sixty 
seceders. On this occasion he invited two of his colleagues, 
Mr. Drury and Mr. Roderick, to accompany him. The 
latter followed the fortunes of his friend to Stanmore; the 
former, after some deliberation, determined to remain at 
Harrow. His association with Parr, in their joint labours, 
had not been of much more than two years’ duration; so that 
no very intimate union had been formed between them. 
There was also a good deal of dissimilarity in their generat 
manners and habits, although on neither side prejudicial to 
mutual respect. Their intercourse, in after years, was not 
very frequent, either personally or by correspondence; yet 
was it occasionally kept slive by mutual acts of remembrance ; 
and, at a distance of near sixty years from the time of their 
separation, Parr, Yn the bequest of a ring, as a token of early 
regard, mentions the name of Drury, to whom he leaves it, 
as that of the “deservedly successful master of Harrow 
school.” The Rev. I. Smith, at that time rector of Stanmore, 
who had been brought up at Lichfield, with Johnson and 
Garrick, was a man very remarkable for the elegance of his 
wit, and fertility of his imagination. Mr. Drury took great 
delight in his society, and that of the very clever men he 
assembled round his fireside; but it unfortunately happened 
that Parr, owing to some offence taken by hima, ceased to be 
one of them very soon afler he had established himself at Stan- 
more. Mr. Smith died in 1781. Mr. Drury performed the 
last services of our church over his remains, and inscribed a 
simple sentence or two on his tomb; the expressed wishes of 
the deceased forbidding any more elaborate notice of his 
talents. 

Dr. B. Heath, after a good deal of opposition, having at 
Jength firmly established himself at Harrow, the wide con- 
nections of the school, and the undoubted abilities of its 
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masters, soon rendered the short-lived rivalry of Stenmore 
matter of little moment. For fourteen years, in addition to 
those passed under Sumner, the subject of this memoir con- 
tinued to instruct with uniform diligence, judgment, and dis- 
cretion ; to rouse the indolence of the sluggish; to direct the 
taste, and control the exuberance, of the imaginative; and, 
both by precept and a most persuasive example, to sow the 
seeds of moral and religious excellence, not without the 
external ornament of those manners which become an English 
gentleman, 

In 1777, Mr. Drury married Louisa, youngest daughter of 
Benjamin Heath, Esq., LL.D., of Exeter, and sister of the 
head master of Harrow, as, also, of Dr. George Heath, 
afterwards Master of Eton and Canon of Windsor, on the 
same day in which her sister Rosé was united to the Rev. 
Thomas Bromley, also one of the assistant masters of Har- 
row. Mr. Heath of Exeter was one of the first classical 
scholars of the age, and well known as such both at home 
and abroad. His “ Notee in veteres Tragicos Grecos” is a 
work very remarkable for critical acuteness, and for soundness 
of learning. His “ Revisal of Shakspeare’s Text,” addressed 
to Lord Kaimes, and originating in the writer’s estimate of 
‘Warburton, “ the licentiousness of whose criticism overleaps 
all bounds or restraint, while the slightest glitter of a heated 
imagination is sufficient to mislead him into the most im- 
probable conjectures,” was slso a performance of great vigour 
and taste. From him, too, came the first nucleus of that 
library which, having descended to his son Benjamin, after- 
wards expanded into the Bibliotheca Heathiana, the memory 
of the sale of which is still fresh in the minds of collectars. 
To some who are fond of local association, it may not be 
uninteresting to be told that the house in which Mr. Drury 
resided after his marriage, until his appointment to the head. 
mastership, was that next the inn at the entrance of Harrow 
from London. Amongst his earlier inmates and pupils, while 
he continued to reside there, were the two sons of Lord 
Charles Spencer, the present Marquis of Westminster, 
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Spencer Perceval, Lord Moira (afterwards Marquis of Has- 
tings), Sir Joseph Yorke, the late Sir John Reade, the late 
Sir George Robinson, Sir C. Hudson Palmer, and the late 
Mr. Henry Drummond, of Charing Cross, some of whose 
sons were also among his most attached pupils, of a more 
recent date. 

‘The society of the place was calculated both for relaxation 
and improvement. Mr. Orde, who had been Secretary in 
Treland, and was afterwards created Lord Bolton, from the 
elegance of his mind and variety of his attainments, might be 
considered its chief ornament. Sheridan was also, for some 
years, about this period, an inhabitant of Harrow; and, with 
his beautiful and fascinating wife (the celebrated Miss Linley), 
conferred no small degree of brilliancy on the circle. In the 
house which he occupied —the Grove (now the residence of 
Mr. Kennedy), Tickell and his lady (Mrs. Sheridan’s sister) 
were frequent inmates. George Glasse, well known as a 
playful scholar and amusing companion, lived within two 
miles’ distance. Dr. Demainbray, who was married to a 
sister of Horne Tooke, was in the habit, when spared from 
his duties at Windsor, of resorting to # cottage in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Admiral Meadows (afterwards first 
Earl Manners), Mr. Page of Wembley, and, later than some 
of the above, but contemporary with others, Aloysius Pisani, 
a Venetian nobleman, who had fled from the earlier disturb- 
ances of the French revolution, formed, together with the 
gentlemen engaged in the duties of the school, a society such 
as is rarely to be found, united within a circle of the same 
extent, in the country; and in which the subject of our 
memoir found occasional relaxation of the most agreeable 
kind, while engaged in the laborious duties of his office. 
Much of his early vacations was also spent, together with 
Mrs, Drury, in a manner still more congenial to his dis 
position, among friends whom his many engaging qualities 
had first attracted and afterwards united to him by bonds of 
the closest attachment; the more creditable, when it is re- 
membered that he entered life without any advantages of 
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family or connection. At the house of the elder Mr. Drum- 
mond, the banker, who then resided with his wife, Lady 
Elizabeth Drammond, at Langley Park, near Uxbridge, and 
who was the father of one of his earliest pupils, he passed 
much of this holyday time; and was there in the habit of 
meeting with some of the first society (including political 
characters) of the day; such as Lord North, the first Lord 
Melville (then Mr. Dundas), and others, with whom the 
kindness of the host always placed him on terms of the 
most easy or familiar intercourse. Sir Charles Hudson, of 
‘Wanlip, in Leicestershire, was another of these early friends, 
with whose family he subsequently formed a very great 
intimacy. At his house, in town, the first musical performers 
of the day were frequently assembled. Mr, and Mrs. Bates 
and Greatorex were there constantly, on the most familiar 
footing; a circumstance of no small attraction to an ardent 
lover of the art, in which he was also himself no mean pro- 
ficient. The first Lord Harrowby and Mr. Powys, after- 
words Lord Lilford, men less remarkable for their rank than 
their character and ability, were likewise among those who 
showed him the greatest attention, and reposed a long and 
unlimited confidence in him in matters regarding his situation, 
With Sir George Baker, physician to George the Third, he 
enjoyed a very close intimacy, and esteemed him one of the 
most finished scholars of his acquaintance. 

These rare social and intellectual enjoyments were, how- 
ever, almost exclusively reserved for the intervals of vacation. 
During the whole period of school-time his devotion to his 
professional duties was unremitted,— his perseverance un- 
broken; and, while thus seriously occupied, even the occa~ 
sional indulgence of a musical evening, protracted to a Jate 
hour of the night by the irresistible charm of Mrs. Sheridan’s 
voice, was duly paid for by subtracting an equal portion from 
the time usually allotted to sleep; so that not even this — 
his strongest temptation — had force sufficient to withdraw 
him, for a single unaccounted moment, from the rigid per- 
formance of his allotted task. 
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‘When, therefore, on his election to a fellowship in Eton 
College, in 1785, Dr. Benjamin Heath determined to resign 
the Mastership of Harrow, the eyes of most of the connections 
of the school naturally fell on Mr. Drury; and, for the first 
time for a hundred years or more, it was thought quite un- 
necessary to look to Eton; nor, indeed, did any gentleman 
from thence offer himself as a successor. Mr. Drury was, 
nevertheless, not elected unanimously. For, although Dr. 
Parr, who had retired to Stanmore on Dr. Heath’s election, 
and who had afterwards removed to Norwich, does not appear 
to have come forward as a candidate, yet was his name pro- 
posed by his friends among the trustees. Both as a native of 
the place, a pupil, and afterwards an instructor in the school, 
independent of his great eminence in learning, his claims were 
undoubtedly great ; and, about this time, he either had quitted 
or was about to quit Norwich, and retire to Hatton. His 
friends, therefore, made an attempt to seat him in the vacant 
chair at Harrow; but we are not aware that he used any 
exertions of his own in aid of their efforts. 

Dr, B. Heath had retained the mastership fourteen years, 
and had educated some very eminent men at Harrow. The 
present Earl Spencer was his private pupil; and he never 
received any other in that capacity. The Earls of Hardwicke 
and Harrowby were among the statesmen whom Harrow sent 
forth during his supremacy. He abolished the custom of 
shooting for the silver arrow, so long an ancient observance 
at the plece; and substituted public speaking in its stead. 
The vicinity of Harrow to the metropolis caused a conflux of 
disorderly characters at the archery exhibitions, which excited 
the more curiosity from the strangeness of the spectacle, as 
archery was very little practised as an English pastime at 
that period ; and its abolition was therefore probably a wise, 
although not a popular, measure. 

Mr. Drury had just completed his thirty-sixth year when 
he obtained the head mastership. He hed been so inter~ 
woven with his brother-in-law and predecessor in all their 
views regarding the studies of the place, that little or no im- 
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mediate change was made in the system; and such improve- 
ments as in the progress of time suggested themselves were 
the fruits of experience, united: with observation of those 
general alterations in manners and sentiments in which the 
minds even of school-boys participate with those of their 
elders, As we purpose to recur to this point, we will simply 
now enumerate the names of those most conspicuous as states- 
men, men of rank, or possessing personal claims to distinction, 
who were brought up at Harrow during the years included 
in Dr. Drury’s mastership, excluding those elready in- 
cidentally mentioned. Among these we find the Dukes of 
Devonshire, late of Dorset, Sutherland *, Manchester, Graf- 
ton, Hamilton; the Marquises of Headfort, and late of 
Abercorn; the Earls of Verulam, Ripon*, Aberdeen *, 
Clare *, Bradford, Powlett, Onslow, Roden, Pembroke, late 
Plymouth, Delaware, Bandon, Mount Edgecumbe, Win- 
terton, Jersey; Lords Althorp, Palmerston, Duncannon, late 
Royston *, late Lilford *, Arden *, Calthorpe *, late Byron, 
Lowther, late Powerscourt, Burghersh, Northland, Polti- 
more, Rancliffe*, Bury, late Monson, and Macdonald; 
Bishops of Lichfield * and Rochester; Sir Robert Peel, Sir 
John Richardson *, Sir Edward Hyde East *, Sir Thomas 
Acland, Sir Charles Lemon, Right Hon. William Hamil- 
ton*, Mr. William Spencer, Right Hon. Robert Gordon, 
Sir George Shee, George Dawson, Henry Ellis, the present 
Master of the Rolls (Sir Charles Pepys), the present Mr. 
Spencer Perceval *, Mr. Chandos Leigh *, Mr. Tighe *, late 
Rev. Robert Bland, and numerous others, of whose names 
no small proportion will go down to posterity, either in poli- 
tical or in literary history. Of the genius of Lord Byrop, 
Dr. Drury, es may be seen in a letter of his inserted in 
Moore’s Life of the noble poet, took early note; although the 
indications he gave of it while a school-boy were perceptible 
to few besides. Of Sir Robert Peel, very soon after his 
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leaving school, he spoke almost prophetically to the late Mr. 
Perceval. One of the most promising of his pupils for 
abilities was the first Lord Royston (for the present Lord 
Hardwicke has survived two sons), who, had he lived, would 
probably have been a very remarkable man. He was drowned. 
in the Baltic, soon after he attained full age, not until he had 
given earnest of a very powerful understanding ; and evidenced, 
especially, his classical attainments by a valusble translation of 
the Cassandra of Lycophron, executed while he was at Cam- 
bridge. His uncle, the Right Hon. Charles Yorke, himself 
avery accomplished scholar, as well as his father, took very 
great interest in his progress, and showed many marks of 
attention to his preceptor. The present Bishop of Lichfield 
and Sir John Richardson (now retired from the Bench, of 
which he was late one of the brightest ornaments,) were also 
pupils who seem to have excited a very strong interest and 
expectation in their tutor. 

Mr. Drury’s correspondence was, from the nature of his 
situation, although very extensive among persons of high 
literary distinction, yet so mixed up with matters of the most 
private and confidential description, that, if it had been pre- 
served, it would probably furnish but litele available help to 
the biographer ; and, in point of fact, even the little assist- 
ance it might have furnished has been lost to him, owing to 
the almost indiscriminate habit of destroying letters which a 
high sense of delicacy early engendered, and which he con- 
tinued to practise after the principal motive had ceased, by 
his retirement from public life, to have any force. Of his 
own letters to various friends and correspondents, many, 
doubtless, exist, which, if collected, would reflect in strong 
colours the amiable and excellent qualities of his heart and 
mind. Among such as have come to the knowledge of the 
writer of the present memoir is a series addressed to the 
learned and accomplished author of the “ Res geste Anglo- 
Tum in Hibernia,” with whom, during the latter years of his 
life, he carried on a frequent correspondence on the subject 
of Ireland; a part of the United Kingdom of which he had 
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auch personal knowledge, and for the political, welfare of 
which he ever entertained the warmest interest. 3 

Dr. Drury’s success as head master was not, st first, very 
fapid. He continued some years without any unusual degree 
of encouragement but that drawn from his own mind, and 
the opinions of his most sensible friends, who always expressed 
their conviction that such unremitting diligence and matured 
judgment as he displayed must, sooner or later, bear a bounti- 
ful harvest. Such anticipations were, at length, amply realised; 
and, about the begining of the century, Harrow School, 
which, for some previous years, had rapidly advanced, at- 
tained a degree of celebrity altogether unknown in the earlier 
periods of its history. The number of scholars exceeded three 
hundred and fifty; and it was crowded by members of the 
families of the first persons both of professional eminence and 
hereditary honours and property. But there were, at that 
time, domestic reasons, principally such as were connected with 
the health of Mrs. Drury, which made him determine, at the 
very time of his greatest success, to prepare for retirement; and 
he fixed the term of twenty years from the time of his enter- 
ing on the duties of the head mastership as the close of his 
labours in education. At the expiration of that period, in 
the spring of 1805, he accordingly sent in his resignation; 
and, having made up his mind on the point, was deaf to 
every entreaty —-and many, indeed, were made him — that he 
would add yet a few years more to the extent of his public 
services. At the commencement of the Easter recess, in that 
year (1805), he vacated the mastership, having passed a 
longer portion of tife in the business of instruction, including 
his services as assistant master, then any of his predecessors, 
except Dr. Brian, at the beginning of the preceding century. 

‘The last closing of the book of the last day’s lesson in the 
school of Harrow was a trying scene, not only to his own 
feelings, but to those of all assembled around him. Among 
other favourite scholars, whom he left behind him on quitting 
Harrow, were the present Earl Clare, late Lord Byron, and 
Mr. Spencer Perceval, son of the minister. . 
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“Tf ever,” says Lord Byron (in a note expressive of regard 
for his preceptor), “this imperfect record of my feelings 
should reach his eyes, let it remind him of one who never 
thinks upon him, but with gratitude and veneration, — of 
one who would more gladly boast of having been his pupil, 
if, by more closely following his injunctions, he could reflect 
any honour on his instructor.” It remains to be mentioned, 
that the Harrow scholars, as a body, presented their friend 
and master with some very beautiful and expensive memorials, 
in silver, on his departure. 

In consequence of Dr. Drury’s having (perhaps impru- 
dently) announced his intention of quitting the mastership at 
a given period, the school, although well filled at the time 
of his departure, yet had not the great redundance for 
which it had been famed before his resolution of retiring had 
been pretty generally published abroad. He had succeeded 
in his object of realising a moderate independence for the 
declining years of life; but it is an erroneous statement in the 
Life of Dr. Parr, that this early associate of his in the labours 
of tuition at Harrow “ accumulated a large fortune.” The 
fact was far otherwise. During the sixteen years of life in 
which he taught with Drs. Sumner and Heath, the number of 
pupils allowed to reside in the houses of dssistant-masters was 
extremely limited, Again, the retirement of Dr. Heath pro- 
duced, for the time, a considerable defalcation in the number 
of scholars; and Dr. Drury’s celebrity, so justly earned, as 
head master of Herrow, was not of such rapid growth, but 
that some few years elapsed before that loss was repaired : so 
that the whole of what he acquired was the result of profes- 
sional success, aided by prudence, during little more than 
hal’the term of his head mastership; and it is material that 
this should be known, in order to guard against the exagger- 
ated conception which is very generally entertained of the 
magnitude and rapid growth of fortunes realised in the 
business of public tuition. The investments made by Dr. 
Drury, during the few years that he was actually accumulat- 
ing, were principally in land, and (with the exception of a 
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single estate at Ottery) all in his own parish of Dawlish; a 
part of the country which he was induced to select for his 
residence, partly by the attraction of its natural beauties, but 
principally for the sake of Mrs. Drury’s health, of which the 
air of her native county always operated as a restorative. 

It is natural that we should here introduce some remarks 
on the general mode of education pursued by this distin- 
guished teacher of youth. As regarded the general clas~ 
sical studies of the school, they were much the same as at 
Eton and elsewhere; though more especially similar to those 
of Eton, as three successive masters from thence — Thackeray, 
Sumner, and Heath — had modelled the school very much 
on the then existing pattern there. There was less of philo- 
sophical criticism on the niceties of language in our great 
schools, some years since, afforded to the upper classes ; but 
we should, perhaps, be justified in saying that there was a 
closer attention to general grammatical accuracy in all the 
classes generally. The Greek language has very much taken 
the place of Latin in our days ; and, what was quite unknown 
forty years since, there is now many a young Greek philologist 
who really cannot write half a page of grammatical Latin, 
It was Dr, Drury’s system to hold a very even balance be- 
tween the different branches of classical attainment. His 
philological remarks were acute and instructive; but he never 
allowed them to occupy too great a portion of the time appro- 
priated to the examination of an upper class: his impression 
was, that the number who really drew much profit from them 
must always be very limited, and that too much of the time 
of others should not be sacrificed for them. In reading the 
poets, especially the Greek tragedians, he was fond of illus- 
trating their sentiments or descriptions, by citations from ‘vur 
own poets ; while, at the same time, he invariably pointed out 
all the passages which the more servile Romans had imitated 
or translated from their prototypes. He was peculiarly happy 
in a perspicuous mode of opening the beauties of poetical 
figure, and the propriety of metaphor. He encouraged Latin 
prose, in which his own style was remarkably chaste. The 
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English essay was a favourite exercise with him ; and, although 
doomed to read an immense proportion of sad trash in ex- 
amining the compositions in that branch, he had always the 
satisfaction of having among his scholars 2 few to whom it 
was evidently a very improving study; and for whose en- 
couregement, as well as to excite a spirit of emulation in 
others, he introduced the practice of occasionally reading 
over in public the best of those compositions. Sometimes, 
also, he applied the same mode of encouragement to the 
authors of the most successful efforts in English verse; but 
here he found that a very moderate stimulus was sufficient, 
for that the supply of no very superior article would soon 
be likely to exceed the demand. In the corrective dis- 
cipline of the school he introduced a very considerable 
change. Had this been done now, when all take upon 
themselves to pass judgment on matters in which they have 
no experience, and, usually, with confidence rising in pro- 
portion to their want of acquaintance with the subject, his 
system would have been esteemed less the result of his own 
reflections, than of concession to external fashion and opinion. 
Such was not the case, when, forty years ago or more, be 
exempted the upper classes, to a depth in the school before 
unprecedented, from corporal chastisement. He then acted 
exclusively on the conclusions of his own experience in the 
government of boys, although he might have adduced the 
authority of Quintilian in support of his views of the sub- 
ject: — “ Fere negligentié pedagogorum” (says that writer) 
«sic emendari (pueros) videtur, ut pueri non facere que recta 
sunt, cogantur, sed cur non fecerint, puniantur.” And, if we 
bear in mind that the “ negligentia” thus spoken of is, with 
us, usually the fault of system, not the neglect by individuals, 
and limiting, also, the application of the axiom to the business 
of study, it must be admitted that, where classes are allowed to 
become so inconveniently large that it seldom comes to the tarn 
of each individual boy to be examined, the strongest tempt- 
ation to idleness and ignorance is held out to him; and, in 
c2 
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such case, it will be rather for the accidental discovery of neg- 
ligence that be is corrected, than for want of any exertion which 
his teacher had a just right to expect. The power of marking 
each boy’s individual progress, according to his abilities, is lost 
in such a system. But a degree of proficiency which, in one 
boy, is a sign of industry, is, in another, equally symptomatic 
of indolence. If the general discipline of great schools in 
England is not objectionable in its nature, (and it would be 
hard to say that it was so, while the objections almost inva- 
riably proceed from those who neither are, nor ever have been, 
the subjects of it, and know very little about it,) still, where 
schools become overburdened in respect of numbers, there is 
often a great want of discrimination in the application of such 
discipline, which renders the remark of QuintiJian only too fit 
for adaptation to ourselves. Other modes of exacting penal- 
ties from youth, for their faults or omissions, are, by requiring 
long translations or transcripts from school-books, or the 
committing to memory of certain portions of classical authors ; 
and, after these, still remains that of recurring to the mere 
sense of shame by persuasion or censure, or by the skilful 
and economical distribution of praise. The mischief of set- 
ting boys to transcribe, or even to get by rote, in the way of 
punishment, is, that it breeds a great distaste for the authors; 
and superinduces the vile habit of running over the words 
as rapidly as the pen can move, or the tongue give utterance, 
without applying any meaning to them whatsoever. This 
habit, once acquired, unfortunately spreads over the whole 
course of study; and a hasty inattention to the real sense of 
writers, to which youth, from so many causes, is liable, is apt 
to be engendered, even where it never might have arisen 
spontaneously. It is very rare for a boy to relish a ‘fine 
image in a poet, to be warmed by a noble sentiment in a 
moralist, or have his apprehension sharpened by a nice dis- 
tinction in a grammarian, after having been doomed to the 
drudgery of transcribing ; which is generally performed in the 
spirit, though without the care, of a clerk copying an inden- 
ture. Dr. Drury seems to have entertained similar views of the 
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subject, since he but rarely imposed this kind of penalty on the 
boys more immediately under his own eye. His system of 
governing the upper classes, and, in some measure, the whole 
school, may be said to have been almost exclusively by the 
tongue. In this he was, indeed, eminently successful. But, 
while we bestow its just meed of praise on that success, it is 
fair to admit, that the fortunate result produced by one master, 
very remarkably qualified by nature and attainment to pursue 
such a system, does not mark it out for general adoption by all. 
The subject of our memoir was gifted with great acuteness of 
insight into the minds of youth: he knew well what chords 
to touch, what sensibilities to arouse, in different individuals. 
His general harangues, at times when there existed any 
spirit of turbulence, or when he was apprehensive of any 
prevalence of bad habits, or run of folly, temporary, but 
pernicious, were admirably suited to their purpose; and 
so dead and still was the silence on such occasions, as to 
prove the strong interest which the boys took in hearing 
every word, however inculpatory of themselves, which fell 
from him. His skill in keeping up the respectful attention 
of his juvenile audience was very conspicuous. The argu- 
ment was short and conclusive; it was followed by some 
illustrative anecdote, in their admission of the application 
of which the youths seemed to feel they were exercising their 
own reason. If the case admitted it, the culprits were shamed 
out of their folly by an indirect ridicale, which showed them 
the absurdity of their own conduct, in the general consent of 
all around. The more hortatory parts invariably fell back 
on the strongest moral and religious principles, as the rules of 
action in life. Again, in his more private admonitions to indi- 
vidual boys, there was something truly parental; much kind- 
ness, but great seriousness, mixed with appeals to those feelings 
which are best excited when no publicity causes distress for 
the open expression of them. It is in allusion to such private 
admonitions, that one who unfortunately did not turn them to 
the best account — Lord Byron —thus speaks, in his Notes 
to Childe Harold: —“I believe no one could or can be 
cs 
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more attached to Harrow than I always have been, with 
reason, A part of the time passed there was the happiest of 
my life; and my preceptor, the Rev. Dr. Joseph Drury, was 
the best and worthiest friend I ever possessed; whose warn- 
ings I have remembered but too well, though too late, when 
T have erred ; and whose counsels I have but followed when 
T have done well or wisely.” : 

‘We have been somewhat diffuse on this head, since the 
distinctive character of Dr. Drury, as a teacher, is very 
closely connected with it; and, as a result, it may be safely 
asserted that, without at present adverting to literary distinc 
tions, no place of education in England ever sent into the 
world, in proportion, a greater number of right-minded, ho- 
nourable English gentlemen than Harrow, under such dis- 
cipline, It is obvious that the faculty of persuasion has a 
less certain issue, in the mere act of teaching, than in the 
regulation of conduct, and formation of moral habits: few 
can employ it in both cases systematically, without confound- 
ing, in the minds of the young, the degrees of culpability 
which should attach to omissions or errors of different kinds, 
having little apparent relation one to another, It is impos- 
sible so to graduate praise and censure as to have them always 
duly apportioned to the several degrees of merit and delin- 
quency. To speak to # boy, occasionally, of negligence in 
study, as destructive of future prospects, and even as dis- 
honourable to his parents, while it is derogatory to his own 
character, is very proper, and has its season and use: but, if 
the many acts of omission, necessarily arising at that age, are 
to be usually treated as matters for expostulation, in lieu of 
all other penalty, words will soon lose their effect; and offences 
of very unequal magnitude will seem to be visited with the 
same indiscriminate reprehension. 

The substitution, by Dr. Heath, of public speaking, at 
Harrow, before large assembled audiences, in place of the 
ancient custom of shooting for the silver arrow, has been 
before adverted to. During the mastership of Dr. Drury 
considerable emulation was excited, among the elder youths, 
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to excel in elocution; and continued, with increasing force, 
during the whole twenty years that he held it. Public speak- 
ing at schools has, in general, been a very heavy business: 
the awkward and constrained manner of the young orators 
often renders it rather painful than otherwise to witness their 
efforts. But the number of those who, during that period, 
acquired certain degrees of ease, grace, and force of delivery, 
was so large in proportion to others, whom no practice or 
instruction could improve in the accomplishment, that the 
Harrow speeches acquired a celebrity, and drew together a 
confluence of auditors, altogether unprecedented in any other 
place of education. This attention to school speaking, under 
a preceptor in the art, who was himself much distinguished 
for his oratorial powers, was not withont its good effect, It 
could not supply ideas, or enrich language to any great ex- 
tent (although something would necessarily adhere to the 
mind out of that which was recited with strong feelings of 
interest), but it undoubtedly gave much ease and confidence; 
and Harrow had long to boast of a very great proportion of 
the best speakers in the two Houses of Parliament. From 
Mr. Perceval and Lord Harrowby, some of the earliest who 
practised it at this school, down to Sir Robert Peel, one of 
the latest of those who studied it under Dv. Drury, there 
was ample cause to justify and applaud the attention paid to 
the study. Nor have there been wanting, either in the pulpit 
or at the bar, gentlemen, who have had reason to look back 
with much satisfaction to their early efforts of elocution at 
Harrow speeches. 

The subject of our memoir did not often appear as a 
preacher: indeed, so closely did he adhere to the one pro- 
fessional business of his life, as his proper place and calling, 
and so wholly devote himself to it, as to leave him neither 
time nor opportunity for coming before the public eye as an 
author or a divine. It was his custom to borrow the pulpit 
of the parish church two or three times in the year; upon 
which occasions, as the instruction of the parishioners more 
properly belonged to others, he usually chose such a subjects 
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and handled it in such 8 manner, as he conceived best 
adapted to the ages and understandings of the younger part of 
his audience, most likely to attract their attention, and best 
calculated for their moral improvement; his general object 
being to enforce purity of thought and action, on the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Gospel. The impression produced by 
his discourses was always considerable; and, though youth is 
not commonly very tolerant of sermons, yet the uniform atten- 
tion with which his addresses from the pulpit were received 
by that class of his auditors would have surprised every one 
accustomed to see the usual impatience and restlessness of 
boyhood. 

Dr. George Butler, of Sydney College, Cambridge, was 
placed in the chair vacated by Dr. Drury; his appointment 
being made by the Archbishop of Canterbury, as visiter, on 
an equality of voices among the electors between him and a 
rival candidate. A most amiable and accomplished successor, 
himself, too, become emeritus, and retired to his preferment a 
few years before the decease of his predecessor. Like most 
new masters, he, too, had somewhat of the petulance of youth 
to contend with on his first accession to his post: a circum- 
stance which drew forth an admirable admonitory letter, on 
their improper conduct, to the upper scholars of Harrow, 
from their late revered preceptor, who addressed them from 
his retirement. This affectionate appeal to their better sense 
and feelings was acknowledged, with much gratitude and 
respect, in a well-written reply, signed by all the upper boys 
whom he had left behind him. 

Post impetratam studiis quietem, quam per viginti annos 
erudiendis juvenibus impenderat,” (as Quintilian says of him- 
self, and to which Dr. Drury might have added sixteen years 
more, if he included those before he acted as principal,) he 
retired in 1805 to the southern coast of Devon, and com- 
menced those habits of life, which, subject only to the changes 
incidentsl to the gradual advance of age, he pursued during 
his last thirty years. His little domain at Cockwood, in the 
parish of Dawlish, consisted of three not very abrupt swells 
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of ground, with narrow dingles between them, and below this, 
towards the estuary of the Exe, a gentle sloping lawn to the 
beach of the river: the house standing nearly on the strand, 
and having all tbe picturesque rising land bebind it, The 
decoration of this ground, by raising plantations, or opening 
little glades ; by excluding the distant scenery in one place, 
to produce a greater effect in another ; and by all the resources 
of what has been termed the art of landscape-gardening, 
formed one of the most constant amusements he indulged in. 
The place itself presented very peculiar advantages for such 
pleasing occupation. One eminence commanded sea and coast 
views, extending nearly from Portland to Torbay: another 
side the woods of Mamhead and Powderham, backed by the 
ridge of Haldon. Again, from other parts might be seen 
the whole course of the river Exe, from Exeter to the sea, 
with its capacious estuary of two miles wide, immediately be- 
low the spectator, the water enlivened by shipping, and the 
banks diversified by woods, houses, and villages. The whole 
of this little domain, exclusive of some farms more distant, 
did not reach one hundred acres; but the taste of the owner 
had assisted nature in improving the effect of the scenery, 
both within and without, to the delight of every visiter. In 
one place the river was seen in its broad expanse ; in another 
point, just detected through the foliage. On one side an 
entire range of rich country, elsewhere some one village, with 
its grey tower, as if on a lake surrounded by wood. The 
taste which produced these pleasing results was in some mea= 
sure natural to its possessor, but had been improved by con- 
versations with Repton, and others of name in these pursuits, 
whom he at one period met not unfrequently at Harrow. He 
was an excellent judge of the effects of light and shade, and 
the disposition of wood and water in natural scenery: and 
when he made excursions, they were more frequently among 
retired and picturesque scenes, than those elaborately ornament- 
ed by men; and among such it was a source of much amuse- 
ment to him to exemplify the principles and remarks of 
Gilpin and Uvedale Price, from the open book of nature, 
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To these pursnits he for some years added those of farming, 
taking into his own occupation a farm which he possessed, of 
about three hundred acres, of no very productive soil, about 
a mile from the place of his residence, more to the advantage 
of health from exercise, than to the enriching of his pocket 
by agriculture. Dr. Drury had always some inclination for 
this amusement; and even during the latter years of his 
laborious life at Harrow, he had his little farm in Devon to 
run down to in his vacations, and to grow his own wheat, 
feed his own sheep, and press his own cider. This had led 
him into some occasional correspondence with Lord Somer- 
ville, and, we believe, with Sir John Sinclair also, in the 
more palmy days of agriculture; and the former, speaking 
of him in one of his publications, hints a translation of Colu- 
mella as a good task for his sixth form, to be revised by the 
rather rare combination of a scholar and practical agricul- 
turist; a proposal not likely to suit the taste of boys, and for 
the performance of which, as apart from their studies, the 
master had certainly no spare time. After he had contracted 
these occupations into a narrower space, he entered on the 
duties of a county magistrate, in which he was exceeded by 
few, in temper, judgment, and discretion; nor did he wholly 
retire from them until the last five or six years of his life. 
‘Within doors, the enjoyment of 2 well-furnished library, the 
delight which he took in music, especially when he had any 
young female visiters, proficients in the art, added to the 
society of a wife of a most rare and cultivated understanding, 
effectually excluded all sense of weariness. It was not his 
custom to go very much into general society: but the southern 
coast of Devon was so much frequented, especially before the 
conclusion of the war, by strangers from different parts of the 
island, that he had often the pleasure of receiving old and 
valued friends, both pupils and others, at his retreat; and 
statesmen, lawyers, and divines have carried away very pleas- 
ing recollections of the spot. Among his immediate neigh- 
bours, some only temporary, others permanent, residents, 
were several gentlemen of taste and literature. At the houses 
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of his friend and pupil Sir Thomas Acland, and Mr. Charles 
Hoare, of Luscombe, near Dawlish, he was enabled to enjoy 
the society, not only of his well-informed hosts, but also 
of the mapy eminent and agreeable visiters who frequented 
their mansions. He had excellent intellectual neighbours in 
the late Sir William Watson, a Mr. Swete of Oxton House, 
and the late Sir George Dallas, who resided for some few years 
at Dawlish ; and few things interested him more of late years 
than passing an occasional hour with Sir William Grant, the 
retired Master of the Rolls, who chose his retirement at the 
same place, at the house of his brother-in-law, the venerable 
Admiral Schank, and afterwards of his sister, the admiral’s 
widow, where he died. Dr. Drury’s own brother-in-law, and 
predecessor in the Harrow mastership, Dr. Benjamin Heath, 
also spent the few last years of his life at Dawlish, much to 
the satisfaction and happiness of his relations ; and here, too, 
at a little marine villa in the immediate neighbourhood, which 
he had purchased for (what he deemed) the cradle of his old 
age, although destined to be rocked in it only for one or two 
short seasons, he entered into terms of great intimacy with 
the late Colonel Johnes of Hafod, one of the most accom- 
plished of men, and attractive of companions; to whom his 
son-in-law, Mr. Merivale, who had himself, for some years 
previously, enjoyed the happiness of the colonel’s friendship 
and correspondence, had the satisfaction of first introducing 
him. 

‘The Memoir of the celebrated Edmund Kesn, the tragedian, 
which appeared in the last volume of our Annual Biography, 
contains, we have every reason to believe, a perfectly correct 
account of the circumstances which led to Dr. Drury’s first 
becoming acquainted with that great actor, and to his subse 
quent instrumentality in establishing him on the boards of 
the chief London theatre; so that much of what it would 
otherwise have been our duty to state, with reference to those 
circumstances, it wonld now be an idle waste of words to 
Tepeat. In various other statements which have appeared 
before the public, we have seen intermixed so much of what 
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is altogether false and unfounded, that we gladly take this op- 
portunity of cautioning our readers against placing the slightest 
dependence on any of them. It is undoubtedly the truth, 
that the earliest notice ever taken by Dr. Drury of the per- 
former—the first time that ever his name, or his existence, was 
known to him —was during the Exeter season of 1810-11, 
when (as is seen in the Memoir already referred to) Kean 
was acting on the boards of that city’s theatre. That he, 
about the same time, attracted the notice of Mr. Nation— 
himself acknowledged by all who knew him to be @ most 
discerning dramatic critic—is also true; as it may be (though 
of this we are not so sure), that it was Mr. Nation who first 
introduced him to Dr. Drury’s personal acquaintance. How- 
ever that may be, we are at least certain that the admiration, 
amounting to a degree of enthusiasm, with which the Doctor 
was inspired in witnessing his performances, was owing to no 
previous commendation of others —that his first sight of him 
on the stage was purely accidental—that his subsequent repe- 
tition of visits to the theatre, night after night, till he had 
beheld him in a very extensive range of characters, was pro- 
duced by a continually increasing conviction of his vast natural 
genius—and that his mention of him to Mr. Grenfell—a 
circumstance from which may be dated the whole of his brilliant 
career of fortune and popularity —was made at a casual meet~ 
ing with that gentleman (then one of the Committee of Ma~ 
nagement of Drury-lane Theatre), in the house of a mutual 
friend, when on a visit of Mr. Grenfell’s to Devonshire, in 
the autumn of 1818. From what has already been recorded 
of Dr. Drury’s peculiar taste and accomplishments, as well 
as of some of his earliest and most agreeable associations, 
there is little reason to be surprised at the ardour of his ad- 
miration, and the eloquence of those praises which were thus 
rendered, undoubtedly, the immediate cause of Kean’s ad- 
vancement to the summit of a provincial actor’s ambition. 
But not all the success of his endeavours reflects so much 
credit on Dr. Drury for the excellent judgment which dictated 
them, as for the generous and active benevolence which, after 
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he had once opened a way to the attainment of his object, 
would not suffer him to relax his efforts, although under 
circumstances (for a time) of great discouragement, till he 
enjoyed the full triumph of their accomplishment. And 
it is still more highly to his honour, that not even after he had 
witnessed the realisation of his warmest wishes in the entire 
dominion which the actor soon acquired over the minds of his 
audience, did he suffer his zeal to grow cool, or his vigilance 
to slumber. On the contrary, fully aware, as he was, by his 
own experience of the world, as well as by his observation of 
Kean’s peculiar character, of the dangers to which his very 
astonishing career of success must of necessity expose him, 
it was long before he ceased—and not until too painfully con- 
vinced of the utter hopelessness of the task—from the endea~ 
your, by his advice and countenance, to avert the sad ship- 
wreck of fortune and reputation which it was at length his 
affliction to witness. The patronage of the great and the 
affluent, which was sure to follow the high tide of his glory, 
Dr. Drury well knew to be a circumstance likely rather to 
augment the perils of his situation, than to add solidity to 
the fabric of his fame; and it was accordingly in the society 
of some few friends, whose rank and station in life were not 
so far above his own level as to preclude all hope of the ad- 
vantages to be derived from familiar and confidential inter- 
course, that it was for a time the Doctor’s favourite object 
to domesticate his favourite actor. Among these his son-in- 
jaw Mr. Merivale, and his friends Mr. Utterson and Mr. 
Halls the painter, may be named, as having seconded, by 
their strongest endeavours, his benevolent intentions, and 
also as having participated most feelingly in his regret for 
tite failure of their principal object; and when to these names 
is added that of the noble snd learned Lord who now pre- 
sides in the Court of King’s Bench, where he then practised 
as an advocate—himself no mean or incompetent judge of 
theatrical excellence, and ever one of Kean’s warmest ad- 
mirers — it will be at once felt how great was the obligation 
of gratitude, which it is only justice to the actor’s memory to 
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admit that he was never unwilling or slow to acknowledge, 
though unhappily not gifted with the pradence which could 
alone have rendered it available. 

We now willingly turn from # subject, in many respects so 
painful, to subjoin a brief notice of some few remaining par- 
ticulars, which will serve to complete our sketch of the 
amiable subject of this Memoir. 

Masic, as we have before observed, was ever a source of 
great delight to him. His taste was averse to the modern 
frippery and ornament with which it is so often overlaid. 
The simple and sublime ever commanded his most willing 
homage. His own vocal powers were fine, and he rarely 
passed a day, until extreme old age, without exercising them 
for an hour or so, accompanying himself, if he happened to 
be alone, on the piano. It was in sacred music that, when 
slone, he took the greatest pleasure. His venerable friend 
Richard Allott, late Dean of Raphoe, celebrated for his 
taste in this art, was much with him during one summer; and 
a beautiful sight it was to behold the two fine old men — the 
Dean was a most apostolic figure — standing up and singing 
the Non nobis Domine for grace before they sat down to table. 
These pursuits at home were varied by occasional absences. 
For some time after he quitted Harrow, he frequented Lon- 
don at least once in two years, and was sure of a most cordial 
reception from those who had formed a strong attachment to 
him in earlier years, and from none more in the metropolis than 
from his old pupil, Mr. Perceval. In addition to this, too, 
he much enjoyed the society he met at the house of his son- 
in-law; consisting, in very great part, of gentlemen of the bar 
who have since become very eminent; among whom, the 
conversation of Mr., now Lord Denman, always greatly in- 
terested him. ‘The ancient music, too, had great attractions 
for him, as had the theatre about the time when Mr, Kean had, 
by his recommendation, been established at Drury Lane, as 
already mentioned. In the year 1814, he took a tour over 
the greater part of Ireland; the ultimate object of which was 2 
visit to the hospitable mansion of one of Mrs. Drury’s brothers, 
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the late Admiral Heath, then and for many years resident 
at Fahan, near Derry. While engaged in this, which was 
his second excursion to the sister island, of which many 
agreeable reminiscences are preserved in a MS, Journal, still 
in existence, he did net miss the opportunity of renewing 
many valued acquaintances formed in the course of his public 
life; and on his return by the Cumberland Iskes, he called 
at Calgarth, to see, after an interval of very many years, his 
own early instructor and friend, Richard Watson, Bishop of 
Lisndaff. They passed some time in conversation together, 
and the worthy bishop, on seeing him to his carriage, took a 
rather solemn and affecting farewell; expressing his sense 
that their parting was, from the distance of their residences, 
probably a final one in this world, and adding his reasons 
why he believed that his own continuance here was quickly 
drawing to a close —as indeed proved to be the case. To 
check, however, the feelings which such a farewell might 
superindace, he philosophically exclaimed, as he shook hands 
with his parting guest, in the words of the poet : — 


“ Tu ne quesieris, scire nefas! quom mihi, quem tibi 
Finem dii dederint 1” 


In the last ten years of his life, Dr. Drury was only twice 
absent for any time from Devonshire, both times in Shrop- 
shire, from whence his fondness for romantic scenery carried 
him over every part of the mountainous districts of North 
‘Wales, except the ascent of mountains. He had also there 
the opportunity of being introduced to one who may perhaps 
with justice be named as the first classical instructor of the 
present day — Mr. Archdeacon Butler, of Shrewsbury. 

It is not one of the least remarkable circumstances in the 
life of Dr. Drury, considering his peculiar station, charac- 
ter, and connections, that he can scarcely be said ever to 
have held any church preferment. Once, indeed, at the 
request of his highly-valued friend, the first Lord Lilford, 
he accepted of two small contiguous livings in Northampton- 
shire, on condition of resigning them in favour of a son of 
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his patron, the Hon. F. Powys, when he should be in full 
orders, which he performed accordingly. Over his patron 
himself he preached a very beautiful funeral discourse at 
Lilford in 1800; and a learned and eloquent visitation sermon 
before the Bishop of Peterborough at Oundle, made him 
favourably known to the clergy of that diocese : but bis con- 
nection with it was very short, and necessarily of little advan- 
tage to him. The only other post he ever held in the church 
was of still less value,—-the prebendal stall of Dultingcot 
in the cathedral of Wells, one turn of presentation to which 
fell to the crown on the elevation of Dr. W. Jackson to the 
see of Oxford, when it was bestowed on Dr. Drury by Mr. 
Perceval, in earnest, merely, of better intentions, which he 
did not live to accomplish. That a scholar of eminence, and 
an instructor of such deservedly extended fame, should never 
have been rewarded in any way for his labours of thirty-six 
consecutive years in public education, has created some 
surprise, and drawn forth remarks not very favourable 
to those in whom the disposal of the dignities of the 
church has been vested. Had he not prudentially been 
his own patron, as far as securing some provision for sup- 
porting his station in society, Dr. Drury must have been held 
up to public notice as an instance of the grossest neglect 
on the part of those who have the distribution of ecclesiastical 
benefits. Had he indeed been induced to have represented 
to Lord Liverpool the intentions in his favour of Mr. Per- 
ceval, already alluded to, and which were most unfortunately 
frustrated by the sudden and tragic death of that statesman, 
it seems scarcely possible but that his wishes, his fair and 
honourable claims, would have met with the attention they 
deserved. That Mr. Perceval, whose regard for his tutor 
was of the warmest kind, would not have left the thing 
undone, had he lived, there is every reason to presume. 
At the vacancy of the Deanery of Canterbury, when Dr. An- 
drewes was appointed, he made very strong application to the 
late Duke of Portland for his friend, without his knowledge; 
but other interests had already prevailed. When he himself 
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stood at the helm, not long after, he personally introduced the 
subject to Dr. Drury, and mentioning three cases, which un- 
avoidable circumstances required should be first attended to, 
he told him plainly, that, those things done, his turn came 
next; in the mean time pressing his acceptance, as a mere 
token or keepsake, of the small honorary post above men- 
tioned. But Mr. Perceval was unfortunately cut off before he 
had the opportunity of redeeming this voluntary promise; 
and Dr. Drury was too much shaken in spirits by the loss of 
one to whom he was most sincerely attached, to allow the 
alteration of his own prospects to occupy any portion of 
his thoughts, so as to form the ground of an application to 
his successors in office. The question, indeed, why he re- 
mained thus unrewarded, was occasionally put to him, not 
always in the best taste, by some among those who had them- 
selves been more successful, ‘To such enquiries he usually 
returned the same answer, to the effect, that he ought to con- 
sider himself no unlucky man in those respects, since he 
could most truly say, he had got every thing that he had ever 
asked for; thus quietly implying his own aversion to solicit- 
ing any favours. But the high-mindedness of one man is 
bad excuse for the neglect of others. 

It now only remains to be noticed, that the death of this 
truly amiable and estimable person, which took place on the 
9th of January, 1834, when he had just attained his eighty- 
fourth year, was marked by the same happy serenity and com- 
posure which had attended all the latter years of his life. 
Until within a week of his dissolution, he had enjoyed, with 
the usual relish, his favourite, healthful, and pleasing occups- 
tions, in the cultivation and adornment of his beautiful place 
of residence; and his decay was even then so gradual, and 
its speedy termination so unexpected, as to allow no time for 
summoning his relatives, who lived at a distance, to attend his 
dying moments. 

Dr. Drury’s family consisted, besides two children who died 
in infancy, of three sons and one daughter, whom he left, o- 
gether with his venerable widow, now in her eighty-second 
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yesr, surviving him. His daughter was married, in 1805, to 
John Herman Merivale, Esq., then a barrister of Lincoln’s 
Inv, now a Commissioner of the New Court of Bankruptcy. 
‘The three sons, who are all in holy orders, are the Rev. Henry 
Drury, the present under-master of Harrow, —the Rev. 
Benjamin Heath Drury, long one of the sssistant-masters at 
Eton— both names of high eminence in the long list of dis- 
tinguished Eton scholars; — and the Rev. Charles Drury, 
formerly Michel Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, now 
rector of the second portion of Pontesbury, Salop. The two 
elder are married, and have each very numerous families. 

The remains of Dr. Drury were deposited in a vault at St. 
Leonard’s, near the city of Exeter, on the 17th of January, 
1884; the attendance to perform the last duties to him being 
Timited, at his own desire, to some immediate relatives, and 
two or three professional friends. He was buried adjoining 
to the spot where his dearly-esteemed friend and brother-in- 
law, Dr. Benjamin Heath, lies, and nearly the same slab 
covers the remains of these two distinguished masters of Har- 
Yow, at 8 spot so very distant from that in which they so long 
laboured in succession, The family of Heath have, for some 
generations, been buried in this cemetery. It is the inten~ 
tion, however, of many distinguished persons, educated a 
Harrow, that there should be a memorial there of an in- 
structor whom they loved when living, and are desirous of 
honouring when dead. At the Harrow Anniversary in Lon- 
don, in June last, it was proposed by the Earl of Ripon, a 
former pupil, and seconded by J. A. Lloyd, Esq., of Leaton 
Knolls, Salop, the senior scholar at Harrow at the period 
when Dr. Drury resigned, that a cenotaph should be erected 
to his memory in the church of Harrow —a proposal as~ 
sented to by a hundred noblemen and gentlemen present, 
with the most cordial feelings and expressions of regard and 
respect. It is to be feared, neither the cenotaph nor inserip- 
tion preparing for it will be sufficiently advanced to admit of 
any especial notice before these pages are consigned to the 
press. 
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It may be allowed the compiler of this Memoir to cite the 
following passages in a letter lately received from one of Dr. 
Drury’s earliest and most attached pupils, with reference to 
the projected monument : — 

“ J saw, with pleasure, in the papers, mention made of an 
intended monument to Dr. Drury’s memory. _ trust that in 
imitation of that raised to the memory of Dr, Butler, in the 
church of Harrow, it will have, in basso relievo, his full 
length sculptured ; for he had an amenity and mild dignity 
of expression corresponding with his real temper and urbanity 
of manners—independent of his features, which an artist would 
pronounce of the highest order — the intelligence of a sage, 
with the goodness and tenderness of a parent — preserving 
well a due gravity and reserve in the midst of frequent occa- 
sional facetiousness. I have always identified him, in my 
sind’s eye, with Plato, whom no man ever knew to be in a 
passion. Dr. Drary, too, could harangue with great effect, in 
a popular manner, yet in periods classical, terse, and senten- 
tious, not without a most harmonious voice. He should be 
represented with his natural locks gracing his majestic fore- 
head and temples. Wy was HE Nor MADE A BISHOP?” 

‘And again : — “ By all means, keep the letters of venerable 
Drury (as Bede used to be called) till you have no farther 
occasion for them. How beautiful is the character of his 
handwriting! — perfect model of the italic and clerical, 
epistolary or manuscript letter — traced, it would seem, with 
a ruby or a diamond pen, like his speeches, graceful, spiritual, 
and distinct. In writing his Memoir, his autograph should 
be engraved; as the character of every man appears in his 
handwriting.” 

“ With regard to a basso relievo for the monument, it 
would not be amiss to suggest to the artist, while his ideas are 
in the first heat, and before he casts or fuses his composition 
inte the mould, to refresh his recollection of Rephael by are- 
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examination of some good (Italian) print of Raphael's School 
of Athens, It is nearly forty-eight years since I saw last the 
head, countenance, and figure, with the mild, classical, and apo- 
stolic manner, of Drury, — that truly venerable teacher, who 
could raise the soul of youth to heaven,and make his heaters 
forget every thing carnal, sordid, or ignoble. Of course, I re- 
collect him as he then was, better than any who have seen 
him since, especially if they have seen him daily, or from year 
to year, in the familiar and common avocations of life, and 
altering more and more, as he descended from the acme of 
manhood into the vale of years. All that he was in his per- 
fection has been preserved in my memory, as in amber, fixed 
and unaltered; and I have no doubt that the figure of Plato, 
with his right hand pointing upwardQ in conference with 
Aristotle, would come the nearest to the real picture, if any 
such existed, of Drury. The artist might select some of the 
youthful figures or portraits — those of Alexander and 
Xenophon in particular; and some of that group gathering 
about, or rather swarming around, Archimedes — not omit 
ting that spirited and graceful adolescent figure going hastily 
up the steps, from the school of the latter, to hear Plato. 
Hiss face might not be wholly averted from the spectator, and 
might represent Byron’s profile. It should be almost in 
alto relievo, The school and spire of the church, and (by 
poetic licence) the boarding-house of the head master, might 
be given in perspective, in the way these things are done upon 
antique marbles and medals, But the great point is the 
composition.” 


‘We have been favoured with the foregoing Memoir from a 
most authentic source. 


No. II. 


ADMIRAL SIR RICHARD GOODWIN KEATS, 
G.C.B. 


GOVERNOR OF GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 


Tis gallant and distinguished officer was the son of the 
Rev, R. Keats, rector of Bideford, in Devonshire, and head~ 
master of the free grdenmar school at Tiverton. He was born 
at Chalton, in Hampshire, on the 16th of January, 1757, 
and at the age of thirteen entered the navy, on board the 
Bellona, 74, on the home station. The Captain of this ship, 
John Montague, being promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral, 
and sppointed Commander-in-Chief on the Halifax station, 
took the youngster with him into the Captain, of 60 guns, in 
1771. Although hostilities had not actually commenced, this 
was a busy station, and one well calculated to form the rising 
officer; and Mr, Keats was very actively employed in boat 
service, and also in small craft, two of which he commanded. 
In February, 1776, Admiral Montague received preferment, 
and hoisted his flag at the fore, in the Romney, 50, as Go- 
vernor and Commander-in-Chief of Newfoundland; Keats 
joined him, and remained till he was ready to pass the ordeal 
of examination ; after which he was made Lieutenant into the 
Ramilies, on the 7th of April, 1777. 

The Ramilies led the fleet on the larboard tack in the 
action fought by Keppel against D’Orvilliers, on the 27th of 
July, 1778, when she had twelve men killed, and twenty-one 
wounded ; and the officer-like conduct of the young Lieu- 
tenant was so striking, that when his Captain, the Honourable 
Robert Digby, received the rank of Rear-Admiral, in the 
following year, he invited Mr. Keats as a follower into the 
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Prince George of 98 guns. In this ship his Royal Highness 
Prince William Henry, his present Most Gracious Majesty, 
commenced his naval career; and Lieutenant Keats had the 
honour of being, for upwards of three years, officer of the 
watch in which his Royal Highness was placed. He had 
been selected as an able and skilful officer, to whom the pro~ 
fessional superintendence of the young Prince might be safely 
entrusted; and the integrity with which he executed his 
charge is well known. Speaking of Nelson, his Royal High- 
ness observed: — “ We visited the different West India 
Islands together, and as much as the manoeuvres of fleets can 
be described off the headlands of islands, we fought over 
again the principal naval actions in the American war. Ex- 
cepting the naval tuition which I had teceived on board the 
Prince George, when the present Rear-Admiral Keats was 
Lieutenant of her, and for whom both of us equally entertained 
a sincere regard, my mind took its first decided naval turn 
from this familiar intercourse with Nelson.” 

Admiral Digby sailed in the flect destined for the relief of 
Gibraltar, as second in command under Sir George Rodney; 
and on the 8th of January, 1780, had the good fortune to fall 
in with a Spanish convoy of 16 sail, escorted by a 64, four 
frigates, and two corvettes, which were every one captured.” 
Nor was this all. Some treacherous spy had informed the 
Spaniards that Rodney would have but four sail of the line 
with him, and they therefore sent a force of eleven two-deckers 
and two frigates, to wait for him off Cape St. Vincent. But 
the force under Rear-Admirals Digby and Ross was ordered 
to proceed through to Gibraltar, instead of parting company 
off Cape Finisterre, as at first intended: Don Juan de Lan- 
gara was therefore caught in his own snare, ‘and the fruits to 
the British were, four sail of the line taken, two destroyed, 
and one blown up. The relief of the garrison was then easily 
accomplished ; and, on the 18th of February, Digby quitted 
Sir G. Rodney, and stood towards England with the prizes ; 


* Sir George Rodney commissioned the Spanish 64, and named her tho 
Prince William, in honour of the Royal youth, who witnessed her capture. 
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but, as if this début of his Royal Highness was to be stamped 
with good fortune, in five days afterwards they fell in with a 
French convoy of thirteen West Indiamen, under the care of 
a couple of line-of-battle ships, a frigate, and two flutes, of 
which they captured the Prothée, of 64 guns, and three of 
the finest merchantmen: the rest were so extremely alert, 
that though pursuit was instantly commenced, and followed 
up with the greatest alacrity, they were so successful as to 
escape. 

‘The Prince George continued from this time employed 
with the Channel fleet, till the month of March, 1781, when 
she was one of the nine three-deckers of the powerful fleet 
with which Vice-Admiral Darby relieved Gibraltar. On this 
occasion Lieut. Keats had severe labour in the boats; for no 
Jess than 7000 tons of provisions, 2000 barrels of gunpowder, 
and a prodigious quantity of stores and supplies, were landed 
in the midst of 2 tremendous cannonade from the enemy. In 
the following August, Rear-Admiral Digby was ordered to 
America, where he was to take upon himself the chief com- 
mand. On the 27th of September he arrived with the Canada 
and Lion, at Sandy Hook, where he found the ships collected 
by Admiral Graves for the purpose of forcing the fleet of De 
Grasse, who was blocking up the Chesapeake, to action. The 
surrender of Earl Cornwailis rendered this spirited mensure 
unnecessary ; for it was planned only in the hope of extricat- 
ing that nobleman from his toils. The Admiral, however, 
soon cut out work, as a sail-maker would say, for our Lieu- 
tenant, who had, by his attention and promptness on all ocen- 
sions, endeared himself to his commander; he was, therefore, 
entgusted with the conduct of the naval part of an expedition 
for the destruction of numerous formidabic boats of the enemy, 
about fourteen miles up a tide river in the Jerseys. This was 
conducted with such skill and intrepidity as to ensure success; 
and Keats was rewarded with a commander’s commission, 
dated the 18th of January, 1782, and an appointment to the 
Rhinoceros, of 12 guns. From this tub of a vessel he was 
removed by his kind patron into the Bonetta, of 14 guns, a 
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emart cruiser, comewhat more appropriate, and remained in 
her on the American station till the peace of 1783. 

On the 11th of September, 1782, the Warwick, of 50 guns, 
Ceptain the Hon. G. Keith Elphinstone, Lion, 64, Vestal, 28, 
and the Bonetta, being on a cruise off the Delaware, descried 
five strangers, whom Capt. Keats had made out to be enemies, 
the previous evening. The Warwick, in which ship his Royal 
Highness, Prince William Henry, was no® serving, and the 
Bonetta, chased to windward, and at noon took the Sophie, a 
fine armed ship of 22 guns and 324 men, quite new, and ad- 
mirably equipped. From the prisoners Capt. Elphinstone 
learned that the other vessels consisted of the Aigle and La 
Gloire, French frigates, a French brig under their convoy, 
and the British sloop of war, Racoon, their prize. The Lion 
and Vestal were now approaching; and Capt. Elphinstone 
sent orders to them to make every effort to reach the Dela- 
ware, and to anchor there in such a situation as would most 
effectually prevent the enemy from entering. On the 13th, 
at daylight, the strangers were seen at anchor without Henlo~ 
pen lighthouse, from whence they quickly weighed, and stood 
into the river, At this instant the wind shifted to the east- 
ward, which enabled the Warwick and Vestal to weather 
them. Being thus cut off from the proper channel, the French 
Commodore determined to run in among the shoals called the 
Shears, having overcome the scruples of the Racoon's pilot, 
by an offer of 600 louis d’or, to take charge of his ship, 
Capt. Eiphinstone saw the risk, but determined to follow, 
though none of his ships had 2 pilot on board; and, accord- 
ingly, to the surprise of the French, dashed onwards. About 
noon the water shallowed so rapidly, that the Warwick was 
obliged to anchor, together with the Lion, Bonetta, and 
Sophie prize-ship. The enemy brought up at the same time. 
The boats of the squadron were then ordered out to sound, 
and the Bonetta to go ahead, and lead in the best water. In 
this manner did the ships keep sailing and anchoring, as cir- 
cumstances permitted, until the 15th; the enemy, ali this 
‘time, retreating before them with equal precaation and labour. 
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In the afternoon of that day, the French Commodore was 
evidently in great confusion, from his frequent yaws; and, 
about six, Capt. Keats made the signal for shallow water. 

The largest of the enemy’s ships hed now grounded, of 
«which Capt. Elphinstone took instant advantage; for, manning 
the prize with 150 men from the Warwick and Lion, the 
Vestal was run aground on the starboard quarter of the 
Frenchman, the*Bonetta within 150 yards on the larboard 
quarter, and the Sophie placed under his stern. In this un- 
toward predicament, not having a gun that could bear on his 
assailants, his only course was to surrender when the fire 
opened. , 

Thus fell into our hands L’ Aigle, of 40 guns and $50 men, 
the finest ship of her class in the French navy. She was 
commanded by Count la Touche, who, with the Baron de 
Viomenil, Commander-in-Chief of the French army in Ame~ 
rica, the Viscount de Montmorency, the Duc de Lauzan, 
Viscount de Fleury, and some other officers of rank, escaped 
to the shore, with a great part of the public treasure which 
had been shipped, but of which two small casks and two 
boxes fell into the victors’ hands. Besides her ship’s com- 
pany, she was found to have 250 soldiers on board, and all 
the Racoon’s crew, except the pilot, who got off. Both 
L’Aigle and Sophie were purchased by Government, and 
added to the Royal Navy. 

In later days such an affair might have posted half a dozen 
commanders: but, though he was also employed on various 
important services in America till 1785, Capt. Keats did not 
gain that step till the 4th of June, 1789, and then only at the 
psessing solicitation of the Duke of Clarence with his royal 
father was he included in the birth-day promotions. Shortly 
after this, he was appointed to the Southampton, of $2 guna; 
from whence he removed into the Niger, another frigate of 
the same class, attached to the Russian armament of 1791. 
After the differences between the Courts of London and St. 
Petersburgh were amicably adjusted, the Niger was retained 
as a cruiser in the English and Irish Channels till the break- 
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ing out of the war with revolutionary France. Keats was 
now called from his frigate, to fit the London, of 98, for the 
flag of his late royal watch-mate; but as it was not then 
hoisted, the three-decker was paid off in March, 1794, and 
the Captain appoiuted to the Galatea, of $2 guns, one of a 
squadron of four smart frigates, under the orders of his friend, 
Sir Edward Pellew. 

‘This gallant and chivalrous division added largely to the 
reputation which Pellew, Nagle, Sidney Smith, and Keats 
had already obtained; not so much by what fortune threw in 
their way, as from the unanimity, spirit, anc perseverance of 
their operations. On the 21st of October, at daybreak, 
being off Usbant, a large French frigate was descried, to 
which they gave immediate chase, and cut her off from the 
land, ‘The superior sailing of the Artois enabled Captain 
Nagle to bring her to action; and on the coming up of the 
other ships she struck her colours, and proved to be the 
Révolutionnaire, a spanking frigate of £0 guns and 370 men, 
larger by 140 tons than any British-buile frigate of the day. 

Jn the course of 1795, the Galatea accompanied the ill- 
fated expedition to Quiberan, where Captain Keats took 
charge of the boats of Sir J. Warren's squadron, and with 
much able exertion rescued the Count de Puisaye, 1100 
soldiers, anc about 2400 Royalists, from the inhuman Gene- 
ral le Moin 

On the 26th of March, 1796, the Galatea was one of the 
four frigates under Sir J. Warren, cruising off the Bec du 
Raz, when Captain Keats made the signal for five large sail in 
the SE. ‘The squadsov instantly gave chase, and soon found 
themselves near a convoy of about sixty sail of vessels, under 
the charge of three frigates, a corvette, a gabarre, three gun- 
brigs, and a lugger. Four of the merchantmen were taken; 
but the main attention being towards the men-of-war, the rest 
escaped among the Penmark rocks. At three p.m, the Bri- 
tish having gained so much in the chase as to point towards 
the rear of the French, the latter’s van bore down to its 
support, and the two squadrons, except the corvette, to wind~ 
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ward, engaged as they passed on opposite tacks. The Ga- 
latea, who was the rearmost as well as the smallest of the 
British frigates, bore the brunt of this encounter, and was 
considerably cut up. By making short boards, our ships 
had now got the wind of their adversaries; and at 4h. 45m. 
pM. the Commodore hailed Keats, and directed him to lead 
through the enemy's line, In fifteen minutes afterwards, the 
Galatea bore down, followed by her companions in line-of- 
battle ; and the French squadron, daunted by this face, made 
all sait towards the Passage du Raz. At 5h. SOm, the rear- 
most French ship, L’Etoile, a gabarre, of 30 guns, and 150 
men, after exchanging fire with the Galatea, struck her 
colours. Night coming on, and the navigation being intri- 
cate, her companions escaped. The Pomone, Anson, and 
Artois, the other British ships in company, sustained no loss; 
but that of the Galatea was 2 killed and 6 wounded. 

On the 7th of April this active squadron captured part of 
a convoy off Carmaret Point; and on the 15th a fine cor- 
vette, of 22 guns and 145 men, called La Robuste. Captain 
Keats, however, had no opportunity of particularly distin- 
guisbing himself till the 22d of August, when his conduct 
was the admiration of the squadron. Our ships were off the 
mouth of the Gironde, when L’Andromache, a French frigate 
of 38 guns, was discovered standing in for the river. The 
Galatea, who, with the Sylph brig, was close in shore, and 
considerably ahead of her consorts, crowded sail to cut her 
off, and, by making several French signals, induced her to 
anchor near the entrance of the Grave Channel. In a few 
minutes, however, the Andromache discovered her mistake, 
cut her cable, and made all sail to the southward, pursued 
by the Galatea; who, having stood into the Channel between 
the lighthouse and the Chevrier bank, now hauled to wind- 
ward of, and rounded, the latter in four fathoms water. 
Having cleared this danger, the Galatea made all sail before 
the wind, followed by the Pomone and Anson, the Artois 
and Sylph having been detached to examine two strangers 
away in the S.W. The following night was squally, with rain, 
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thunder, and lightning, from which the chase was lost sight 
of. On this the Anson and Pomone stood to the northward, 
on the supposition that the Frenchman had hauled her wind; 
but Keats continued his southern course along the const, and 
soon regained sight of his chase. On the morning of the 
23d the French frigate was about a couple of miles ahead of 
the Galatea, the Artois and Sylph were hull-down in the 
N.W,, and the Anson and Pomone out of sight. ‘The pur- 
suit was renewed with such eager ardour, that the Frenchman, 
finding his pursuer gain upon him, ran on shore at about 
bh, 30m, a.M., and cut away his masts. As the Andromache 
had shown no colours, Captain Keats concluded she did not 
intend to make resistance, and therefore fired no more than 
three shots before he dispatched his boat to destroy her; 
and about seven the Artois and Sylph came up and sent their 
boats to assist. A raging surf rendered this a difficult oper- 
ation; the Captain, some of the officers, and a few prisoners, 
were brought off; but the remainder of the crew, by the 
ebbing of the tide, were able to walk ashore. Meantime 
the Sylph anchored abreast of the wreck, and fired into her 
bottom, to prevent the possibility of her floating at the 
return of high water; and at four, when the tide had made, 
she bourded the frigate and burnt her. 

In 1797, Captain Keats removed from the Galatea into 
the Boadicea, a 38-gun frigate, in which he still further ad- 
vanced his character, as an indefatigable and spirited cruiser. 
In September, 1798, he gave Lord Bridport the first intel- 
ligence of Bompnrt’s squadron being at sea, having left the 
Ethalion and Sylph to watch bis motions. 

On the 2d of July, in the following year, he commanded 
the frigates belonging to Sir C. M. Pole’s division of the 
Channel fleet, employed in covering a shell attack upon a 
Spanish squadron which had sheltered itself under the bat~ 
teries of L’Isle d'Aix. His other services in this ship were 
confined to the capture of some formidable privateers, among 
which were Le Zéphyr, of 8 guns and 70 men, the Railleur, 
of 20 guns and 190 men, L’Invincible Bonaparte, of 20 guns 
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and 170 men, Le Milan, of 14 guns and 44 men, Le Reguin, 
of 14 guns and 70 men*, and L’Utile, of 16 guns and 120 
men. 

In March, 1801, Captain Keats was appointed to the Su- 
perb, of 74 guns, in which ship he remained as Captain, 
Commodore, and Rear-Admiral, till 1810. One of his first 
services was under the command of Sir J. Saumarez. Owing 
to being becalmed in the offing, on the 6th of July, the Su+ 
perb was not in the action before Algesiras, but he was a 
principal actor in the engagement which followed. Having 
Jost all chance of joining the Admiral, on the 6th, and having 
no anxiety as to the result of a meeting between Saumares 
and Linois, he deemed that his best plan was to return off 
Cadiz with the Thames frigate and Pasley brig, to watch the 
enemy in that port. On the 9th, at daylight, the fleet 
weighed and stood for the Straits, evidently with the inten- 
tion of escorting the squadron of M, Linois to Cadiz; and 
the Superb, Thames, and Pasley crowded all sail before 
them. In the afternoon the enemy anchored in the road of 
Algesiras, and Captain Keats before Gibraltar. Our squad- 
ron at this time was lying in a shattered state, and one, the 
Pompée, too bad for present remedy. Yet Saumarez was 
determined to have a brush for ihe palm; and, all hands 
working with unparalleled alacrity, accomplished a re-equip- 
ment, 

‘On Sunday, the 12th, when the enemy loosed sails at dawn, 
the Cesar, our flag ship, was still refitting in the Mole, and 
receiving powder, shot, and stores. At noon, Linois broke 
ground, with a force of two three-deckers, and seven other 
sajl of the line, three frigates, a lugger, and some gun-boats, 
At one, the Cesar warped out of the Mole ; and at three re- 
hoisted the flag, and made the signal for weighing. ‘This was 
a scene of the highest interest: five sail of the Jine, four of 
which were damaged, with a frigate, a stoop, a brig, and a 
Portuguese frigate, were seen standing towards the fearful 


© ‘This ship was capsized the day after her capture, by which » master’s mato 
and ten sesmen were unfortunately lost. 
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odds before them, with an enthusiasm never surpassed. The 
whole garrison and population of the Rock poured out to 
witness it; the Line-wall, Mole-head, and batteries were 
crowded, from the Dock-yard to the Ragged Staff, and the 
military bands made the air resound with “ Britons, strike 
home t” 

The moment that the enemy had cleared Gibraltar Bay, 
the Admiral hailed, and directed the Superb to lead on and 
attack the enemy’s rear. In an instant all sail was set, and, 
passing the Caesar, she soon neared the hostile squadron. At 
eleven ¥. My the Caesar was the only British ship in sight, 
and full three miles astern. In twenty minutes after, Capt. 
Keats ran the Superb within a couple of cables’ length of a 
Spanish three-decker, the Real Carlos, and opened a tremen- 
dous fire upon her, which had so good an effect, that some of 
her shot striking another three-decker, the San Hermenegildo, 
her second in a line abreast, confused the Spaniards, and 
made them commence firing on each other, and, it is sapposed, 
with hot shot. At the third broadside it was observed that 
the Real Carlos was on fire, upon which Captain Keats ceased 
engaging her, and proceeded to the next ahead, which proved 
to be the St. Antonio, of 74 guns, bearing the broad pendant 
of Commodore le Roy, who surrendered after a contest of 
about thirty minutes. ‘Thus fara single ship had done all the 
mischief; but soon afterwards the Carsar and Venerable 
came up in succession, when, seeing the St. Antonio’s pen- 
dant entangled in the rigging, aud not being aware that she 
hod already struck to the Superb, they fired into her, as did 
also the Spencer and the ‘Thames. Meantime the San Carlos 
fell on board the San Hermenegildo; and, while engaging each 
other in the mistake occasioned by the address of Keats, and 
blazing fore and alt, the agonized screams of the people are 
described as having been most dreadful ; at length both ships 
blew up, when, out of 2000 men composing their crews, not 
$00 escaped destruction. ‘The Superb then remained off 
Cape Trafalgar with her prize, whilst the rest of the squadron 
pursued the discomfited enemy. 
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On the recommencement of hostilities in 1808, Captain 
Keats was attached to the command of Lord Nelson; by 
whom he was despatched to demand satisfaction from the 
Dey of Algiers, for having dismissed Mr. Falcon, the British 
Vice-Consul, from his dominions; a service which he per- 
formed most ably and honourably. The Superb afterwards 
accompanied that great commander to the West Indies, in 
the memorable pursuit of the combined fleets of France and 
Spain. 

‘When those extraordinary exertions were concluded, the 
Victory and Superb anchored at Spithead on the 18th of 
August, 1805, and Lord Nelson struck his flag, and returned 
home for a short time. Keats’s ship, which had shared the 
cruises of Nelson from the beginning of the war, was now put 
under repair, in order to rejoin his fleet; but though no 
means were neglected to accelerate her equipment, she was 
not ready in time to be at the hero’s last battle. 

The Superb at length got clear of Portsmouth Yard, and 
on her way down Channel called at Plymouth, where the 
Royal George was fitting for the flag of Sir J. Duckworth ; 
but, the ship not being ready, Captain Keats consented to re~ 
ceive the Vice-Admiral on board. On the 15th of November, 
they arrived off Cadiz, and found that the glorious conflict of 
Trafalgar had taken place. Shortly afterwards, Duckworth 
quitted the station with six sail of the line, and a couple of 
frigates in quest of the Rochefort squadron, which was now 
known to have sailed from France, and it was supposed bound 
to the West Indies. On the 25th of December, they caught 
sight of the enemy off the Cupe de Verd islands, and chased 
them, the Superb taking the lead till she lost sight of some of 
her own companious. This scattered state induced Sir J. 
Duckworth to give up the pursuit and collect his squadron; 
and the strange flect, which afterwards proved to be that 
under Admiral Villaumez, was quickly out of sight. Having 
despatched the Powerful, 74, to India, Duckworth made all 
sail for the West Indies, where he soon learned the arrival 
of another French squadron, and therefore proceeded with 
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the utmost celerity to St. Domingo. On the 6th of Feb- 
Tuary, 1806, they had the good fortune to discover the enemy, 
whose force consisted of five ships of the line, two frigates, 
and a corvette. The necessary dispositions were immediately 
made for an attack, and the French slipped and got under 
sail to receive them. The behaviour of Captain Keats at this 
critical moment is well remembered, and the success of the 
fight was mainly owing to the charge he personally took upon 
himself of conning his ship. The action was begun by the 
Superb, at the head of the weather division, closing on the 
bow of the Alexandre, of 80 guns, the leader of the adverse 
line, and pouring round and grape into her till she became 
unmanageable, and sheered off, when he boldly laid his ship 
abreast of the Impérial, of 120 guns, “ le plus beau et le plus 
fort vaisseau que cut jamais été construit dans aucun pays du 
monde,” The three-decker was within pistol-shot, and had 
apparently reserved a choice broadside for the Superb; but 
at this critical moment, Rear-Admiral Cochrane gallantly ran 
the Northumberland into the narrow space between the two 
ships, and received the whole dose, many of the shot passing 
quite through the Northumberland into the Superb. The 
conflict then became general, and terminated honourably for 
the British arms; for, though the enemy was somewhat in- 
ferior in force, a mighty first-rate, two 80-gun ships, and two 
74's, were tuken or destroyed in less than two hours. 

‘To speak individually of the conduct of any one,” says 
the Vice-Admiral, “ would be injurious to all, for all were 
equally animated with the same zealous ardour in support of 
their King and country; yet, possessed of these feelings, I 
cannot be silent, without injustice, to the firm and manly sup- 
port for which I was indebted to Captain Keats, and the effect 
that the system of discipline and good order in which I found 
the Superb, must ever produce.” Never, indeed, was enthu- 
sinem greater than that of the Superb’s crew, who went to it 
Jiterally with heart and hand. Previous to 2 gun being fired, 
Keats went to his cabin, and, bringing forth a portrait of his 
late friend, Nelson, suspended it to the mizen-stey; there it 
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remained, unhurt, but was completely covered, as was the 
Captain himself, with the blood and brains of one of the 
boatswain’s mates. ‘The loss sustained by this ship was not 
severe, considering the part she bore; it consisted of six 
killed and fifty-six wounded. 

Captain Keats, who lad been honoured with a Coloneley 
of Royal Marines at the Trafalgar promotion, now received 
the thanks of Parliament, together with his brother officers, 
and the option of a sword or vase of the value of 100/,, which 
was voted by the Committee of the Patriotic Fund. 

‘The Superb now joined the Channel fleet under Earl St. 
Vincent, as a private ship; but Captain Keats was soon de 
tached with six sail of the line, to relieve Admiral Stirling, 
and cruise to the westward of Bellisle. In August he fell in 
with four French frigates; but after a chase of 150 miles, the 
Mars, the headmost ship, could come up with only one of 
them, which immediately struck, and proved to be Le Rhin, 
of 40 guns and 318 men. In the following year, Keats was 
employed as Commodore of a division of Lord Gambier’s: 
fleet, in the expedition against Copenhagen, and was detached 
with four line-of-battle ships, three frigates, and ten gun- 
brigs, to secure the passage of the Great Belt between Hol- 
stein and Zealand. He also blockaded Stralsund, and had 
the snost arduous duties of the whole fleet. 

On the 2d of October, 1807, the subject of this sketch was 
promoted to the rank of Rear-Admiral, and hoisted his flag 
in the Superb, as one of the Baltic fleet, under his old com- 
mander, Sir J. Saumarez. On the 10th of May, 1808, he left 
Yarmouth Roads with the important expedition of Sir John 
Moore to Sweden, and arrived at Gottenburg on the 17th. 
His next attention was directed to the Spanish army under 
the Marquis de la Romana, which Napoleon, under pretence 
of securing Hanover, had marched from their own country, 
preparatory to his own designs upon it being carried into 
effect. From the moment that the patriotic flame burst forth 
in Spain, it became an object of solicitude with the British 
government to assist this banished army; and the task, which 
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required both talent and delicacy, was intrusted to Keats. 
This desirable object was executed with his usual address, 
and he succeeded in rescuing the Marquis, and about 10,000 
men, whom he embarked at Nyborg, in Denmark, on the 1th 
of August. For the ability displayed on this occasion, Rear- 
Aduniral Keats, immediately on his arrival in England, was 
created a Knight of the Bath. 

In the latter end of May, 1809, the British government 
resolved on attacking the French naval force in the Scheldt; 
und Sir R. Keats was appointed second in command of the 
inimense armuiment which sailed for that purpose. Our limits 
will not allow us to dwell upon this unfortunate affair; we 
therefore proceed to state, that he quitted the Superb, and 
was next appointed in the Milford, 74, to command the naval 
forces employed for the defence of Cadiz against its French 
hesiegers. Here he established a flotilla, and remained until 
the autumn of 1811, when the fears for the safety of Cadiz 
being removed, he joined Sir Edward Pellew, off Toulon, as 
second in command of the Mediterranean fleet, being now a 
Vice-Admiral, with his flug flying on board the Hibernia, of 
120 guns. He exercised these duties until extteme ill health 
compelled him, in October, 1812, to return to England in the 
Centaur, In the spring of the following year, having some- 
what recovered, he was nominated Commander-in-Chief at 
Newfoundland, and Governor of that colony, with an assur- 
ance that if his health should be restored, more active employ- 
ment would be assigned him. He sailed for the station with 
his flag in the Bellerophon, 74, and was soon immersed in 
the various duties of his governorship. 

In 1816, Sir Richard struck his flag, and retired into De-. 
vonshire, where he married Mary, eldest daughter of the late 
Francis Hurt, Esq., of Alderwasley, in Devonshire. He suc- 
ceeded the late Sir George Hope as Major-General of the 
Royal Marines, 1818, and Sir John Colpoys as Governor of 
Greenwich Hospital early in 1821, where the various regula 
tions brought about through his exertions, particularly for 
improving the system of diet and other comforts to the pen- 
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sioners, will cause his name to be long and gratefully remem- 
bered in that noble asylum. Having thus performed his 
various duties throughout a career of active usefulness, both 
in public and ‘in private life, he died from the effects of a 
paralytic stroke, on the Sth of April, 1884, most deeply and 
sincerely lamented. 

Sir Richard was a sincere Christian in his belief and prac- 
tice, and both were characterised by an enlarged benevolence. 
He was a personable, smart, and strict officer; but, at the 
same time, a kind, intelligent, moral, and generous man, with 
a shrewd and penetrating discrimination. ‘That he was a dis- 
tinguished officer has been shown: but it may be questioned 
whether the great nautical talents he possessed were ever 
called into full play; for we have no scruple in placing him 
at the very head of our naval phalanx, baving proved himself 
second to none in gallantry, genius, or talent. 

It was at first intended that the funeral of this great man 
should be private, but in compliance with the express wishes 
of his Majesty, it was performed with all the honours of 
martial observance. The ceremony took place on Saturday, 
the 12th of April, the anniversary of Rodney’s great victory, 
and was attended by the Lords of the Admiralty, the naval 
officers of the King’s household, and numerous ndmirals, 
captains, and lieutenants in full uniform, At a little before 
three P. at, the procession, headed by the band of the Royal 
Marines, formed in the great quadrangle opposite to the Go- 
vernor’s house. On the coffin being brought out, borne by 
eight pensioners who had served in the Superb, a party of 
artillery stationed with field pieces on One Tree Hill dis« 
charged minute guns until the body was deposited in the 
Royal Chapel, where the Rev. Dr. Cole, formerly Chaplain 
to the Foudroyant, read prayers over it. The firing, during 
this part of the ceremony, ceased, but was resumed on the re- 
forming of the procession, and continued until the body 
reached the mausoleum in the burying ground of the estab- 
lishment. The great square was lined with pensioners ; and 
the upper quadrangle, in addition to lines of pensioners, was 
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skirted by 100 nurses and 200 girls, while the whole course of 
the procession was marked by a battalion of Marines in single 
filea, with reversed arms, Since the funeral, his Majesty has 
announced his intention of giving 500/. towards the erection 
of a monument, to be placed in the Painted Hall, in Green- 
wich Hospital, in memory of the lamented Admiral. 


For the foregoing Memoir we are indebted to the “ United 
Service Journal.” 


No. HI. 


WILLIAM SOTHEBY, Esg. F.R.S. F.A.S. &c. &e. 


Me. Soresy was one of the most estimable men of our 
time; and his memory must be dear to all who love liter- 
ature, and who appreciate great talent the more highly when 
they find it united with genuine goodness of heart, and with 
every kind disposition and social quality which ennobles 
human nature. He was truly what is comprehended under 
the term a gentleman, in its best and widest sense: amiable, 
courteous, well-informed, of liberal sentiments, humane, and 
generous. Shortly after his decease, a smal! volume ap- 
peared, entitled, “ Lines suggested by the Third Meeting of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, held 
at Cambridge in June, 1833; by the late William Sotheby, 
Esq. F.R.S. &c. &c.” To that volume is prefixed an in- 
teresting memoir, the writer of which justly observes, that 
Mr. Sotheby was ‘one, who, thongh his life was far from 
eventful in the ordinary sense of the word, was too much 
beloved by his friends, and too much distinguished in the 
general world of letters, to be allowed to sink into the grave 
without some slight tribute of respect to his memory.” A 
similar feeling will, we trust, be a sufficient apology for 
transferring this memoir to the pages of the Annual Bio- 
graphy and Obituary. 


Mr. Sotheby of Sewardstone, in the county of Essex, was 
descended from the younger branch of an ancient family of 
the same name, formerly settled at Pocklington, and Birdsall 
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in Yorkshire. He was the eldest son of Colonel Sotheby of 
the Guards, and Elizabeth, daughter of William Sloane, Esq. 

of Stoneham, in Hampshire, and was born in London on the 

Sth of November, 1757. By the death of his father, when 

only seven years old, he was left under the guardianship of 
the Honourable Charles Yorke, afterwards Lord Chancellor, 

and of his maternal uncle, Hans Sloane, Esq. By them he 

was placed at Harrow, where he remained till the age of 
seventeen, when that active disposition which accompanied 

him through life induced him to enter the army, instead of 
completing his education at either of the Universities. He 

purchased a commission in the Tenth Dragoons, from which 

he immediately obtained leave of absence, and passed several 

months at the Military Academy at Angers, for the purpose 

of more fully studying the principles of his profession. This 

was the course usually adopted by young men of family and 

fortune, England not then possessing any institution of a 

similar nature. 

On quitting Angers, Mr. Sotheby spent the following 
winter and spring in the brilliant socictics of Vienna and 
Berlin, and, retarving through the South of France to Eng- 
land, rejoined his regiment towards the close of 1777. 

The love of literature, which at first displayed itself at 
Harrow, seems now to have taken a permanent hold on his 
mind, At Knaresborough, where the Tenth Dragoons were 
then quartered, he employed himself in the diligent and 
critical perusal of Shakspeare, and the other great masters 
of English poetry, and committed their finest passages to 
Memory, thus early acquiring that command of poetical lan- 
guage, and facility of versification, which at a later period 
were so fully exhibited in his works. This did not, how- 
ever, prevent him from paying strict attention to his military 
daties, or from maintaining a steady friendship with the 
officers of his regiment,—a friendship, in most instances, ter 
minated only by their deaths. He often reverted with much 
pleasure to this part of his life, and to the more actively em- 
ployed portion of it in Scotland, when the Tenth Dragoons 
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were occupied in protecting a considerable line of coast, 
against the predatory incursions of Paul Jones. His first 
attempts in poetical composition appear to have been written 
at this period, when under the roof of his friends Lord and 
Lady Elcho, in whose elegant and cheerful society he passed 
much of his leisure time, while quartered in the neighbour- 
hood of Edinburgh. 

In the autumn of 1779, the regiment being removed to 
Northamptonshire, Mr. Sotheby renewed an early acquaint- 
ance with his relation Ambrose Isted, Esq. of Ecton in that 
county, to whose youngest daughter, Mary, he formed a 
permanent attachment. The ensuing lines, addressed to her 
shortly before their marriage, are a pleasing testimony, not 
only to his early poetical talent, but to that affection, which 
he placed, so fortunately for his own happiness, on one to 
whom, for the remainder of his long life, he was chiefly in- 
debted for its cheerfulness anc tranquillity. 


TO MARY. 
Ertox, Juz, 1780, 


From flower to flower of every hue 
‘The bee delights to s:ray, 

Collects around the honied dew, 
‘Then wings its Aight away. 

Alike the lily and the rose, 

‘With every meaner flower that blows 
In wild variety, 

Atture — yet soon the charm is o'er, 

Their aweets, scarce tasted, please no more, 
‘They flourish, fade, and div. 


‘To many a fair my vows I paid, 
By different beauties caught, 

But fleeting, the impression made, 
And passed, with passing thought; 

‘Then say, why thus content my breast 

‘No longer roams? Why lull’d to rest? 
‘My youth yet scarce begun. 

‘My Mary, best adored ! confess ! 

‘Virtue alone gives happiness, — 
‘Virtue and thou are one. 


E4 
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Upon his marriage in July, 1780, he quitted the army, 
and purchased Bevis Mount, near Southampton, where he 
continued to reside for the next ten years. This place was 
celebrated, from having been the residence of the well-known 
Earl of Peterborough, and by the frequent visits of Pope, to 
both of whom allusion is made in the following sonnet : — 


WRITTEN AT BEVIS MOUNT, 


1782, 


‘Whether I rest in peace, till life’s decline, 
Within thy bowers, ob loved retreat ! or stray 
Far from thy shades, my wandering steps away, 
To thee, the hard thou sheltcrest, shall consign 
‘The meed most due of this memorial line — 
‘Not form’d by vulgar hands, in waving way 
Bend thy slope banks, and woods that dim the day. 
‘These clms, that o'er my head their branches join, 
A hero planted, one whom conqu'ring Rome 
Had prouily crown'd. — And underneath the gloom 
OF yon old oak a skill\l magician sung : 
Oft at his cull these sunny glades among 
‘Thy guardian sylphs, Belinda, sportive play'd, 
And Eloisa sigh'd in yon sequester'd shade. 





Mr. Sotheby now principally devoted his time to the more 
diligent study of the classics, to the translation of many 
of the minor Greek and Latin poets, and some original 
compositions, which his maturer taste did not deem worthy 
of publication. Among these were several tragedies, one 
of which, entitled “ Bertram and Matilda,” was privately 
represented at Winchester, by himself and the families of 
Sir Chaloner and Dean Ogle, with whom he had formed 
an early intimacy on his first residence at Bevis Mount, 
which continued uninterrupted to the close of his life; par- 
ticularly with Sir Chaloner’s third daughter, Barbarina, the 
present Lady Dacre, in whom, from her refined poetic talent, 
and genuine love of the drama, he found a mind peculiarly 
congenial to his own. About the same time he also became 
acquainted with the Rev. William L. Bowles, well known 
for his elegant and feeling poetry, and formed a lasting 
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friendship with the Rev. William Howley, whose virtues 
and talents have since justly raised him to the highest dignity 
of the church. 

In 1788, Mr. Sotheby made a pedestrian tour through 
Wales, with his only brother the late Admiral Sotheby, 
which gave rise to some odes and much admired sonnets, 
with 2 poetical description of that romantic country, published 
in 1789, under the title of “A Tour through North and 
South Wales.”* He remained in Hampshire till the year 
1790, when he lost his mother, to whom he was most affec~ 
tionately attached, and the following hitherto unpublished 
lines were written at that time : — 


ON THE DEATH OF MY MOTHER, 


Currrom, 1790. 


Clifton, in happier hour thy groves among 
1 stray’d, in tuneful ecatacy beguiled, 

When fancy warbled wild her fairy song, 
And youth in hope’s gay suashine sweetly smiled. 


To youth, the dream of happiness T leave ; 
‘Me, sharp experience of man’s bitter doom 
Leads o'er the solitude of death to grieve, 
And breathe a prayer upon a parent's tomb, 


Spirit! T thank thee for each tender care 
‘That train’d my infancy; the babe the while 
+ Feeling no pang the mother did not share, 
Giving no recompense beyond a smile, 


But yesterday, the pious office mine 
‘To steal the sharpness of thy pangs away, 
And in the feebleness of life's decline, 
To age that debe of infancy repay. 


‘Yet while I mourn that mute the voice revered 
Which left its dying blessing on my head, 

And closed the watchful eye that soothing cheer'd, 
And o'er life’s onward way a radiance shed, 


* A second edition was published ia 1794, with engravings from drawings 
made on the spot by T. Sith, 
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1 seck the consolation Heaven design'd, 
‘And may the God, who ears the mourner’s cry, 
+ Fix as thy death thy life upon my mind, 
‘That Ulike thee may live, like thee may die, 


Farewell, blest spirit! To the world I go, 
‘To trace the toilsome path thy footsteps trod ; 
And bid my children learn to look on woe 
‘Au chastenings of a Father and a God! 





In consequence of this event, and from the desire of form- 
ing a more extensive literary society than could be met with 
in the country, Mr. Sotheby removed to London in 1791, 
and from this time made the metropolis his principal place of 
residence. 

The wish that led to this change was amply gratified ; for 
he was soon elected 2 Fellow of the Royal and Antiquarian 
Societies, and became a member of the Dilettanti, and several 
other literary and scientific meetings. At his own house he 
was also in the constant habit of receiving persons of talent of 
all parties, both in politics and in literature, where the warmth 
of his manner, and cheerful tone of his mind, threw a peculiar 
charm over the society. Among the many distinguished 
associates of the first years of his London life a few may be 
selected his near relation and friend Sir Henry Engle- 
field *, his old schoolfellows the late Marquis of Abercorn, 
and the Inte Earl of Hardwicke; Sir George Beaumont, 
Mr. William Spencer, Mrs. Joanna Baillie, Mr. Kemble, and 
Mrs. Siddons, the latter of whom, especially, he regarded 
with the enthusiasm natural to his character, and many 
others, whose intimacy he enjoyed, and in whose cultivated 
powers of mind he found perpetual gratification. 

To converse with eminent men was one of the pleasures 
which he most sought; and although he did not pretend to 
accurate scientific knowledge, nor had profoundly studied 
the more abstruse branches of literature, yet his keen and 
intelligent mind delighted in the varied pursuits of others; 

* The friendship existing between Sir Henry Englefield and Mr. Sotheby 
‘will beat be illustrated by referring the reader to an + Address to the Dilettanti 
Society on the Death of their Secretary,” 1822. 

‘ 
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and he ever rejoiced at the success of those who trod the 
same path which he himself had chosen, whilst.his generous 
nature made him the first to perceive and acknowledge 
kindred merit. No one praised more liberally or more 
sincerely : his praise, indeed, was expressed with a warmth of 
admiration which, if it now and then seemed to exceed the 
merit of its object, only gave fresh cause to venerate the 
excellence of his heart, and his willingness to believe in all 
that did honour ta his friends and contemporaries, Although 
his tastes were particulgrly suited to the objects of interest 
to be found only in a great metropolis, he delighted in the 
contrast afforded by the secluded manner in which he passed 
great part of every year at Fair-mead Lodge in Epping 
Forest, of which he was one of the Master Keepers, and where 
he had spent his early childhood. Here the cares and educa- 
tion of his then numerous family engrossed much of his time: 
for, however ardently devoted to the studies connected with 
poetical composition, they were never permitted to interfere 
with the more serious duties that he owed to his family and 
his friends. 

About this time the poetical literature of Germany began 
to be known in England, to which the beautiful translation of 
“ Burger’s Lenore,” by his friend Mr. William Spencer, did 
not a little contribute. Mr. Sotheby mastered in a few 
months the difficulties of that language, and gave a proof of 
his attainments by publishing, in 1798, a translation from the 
Oberon of Wieland, —a publication which established his 
fame. Known already by some elegant poetical compositions, 
he now displayed, in an eminent degree, the appropriate 
talents of a translator: at once faithful and spirited, .the 
version of Oberon became immediately popular ; and though 
some of his later labours in rendering the Janguage of foreign 
poets have been more difficult, and in that sense more suc- 
cessful, none perhaps have equally conciliated the suffrage of 
the critic, and the general reader. He sent the following 
lines to Wieland with a copy of bis translation : — 
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SONNET TO WIELAND. 


Bard ! white with eagle Aight thy vent'rous muse, 
Blending at will ber artful harmonies, 
O'er poety’s wide range sublimely fies, 
Her pinions glittering with unborrow’d hues, 
Of power, new life and lustre to difuse ; 
‘Whether with seraph plume she reach the skies 
Where Plato soar'd; or bright with magic dies 
‘Wing the wild course the hypogriff pursues, 
Proud tilt and tournament, and peynim knight, 
Or Paladin to sing; or scat'ring flowers 
O'er Shakepearc’s tomb, she woo th’ enchanting sprite, 
‘That tranced in fairy lanl his youthful hours ; 
Accept this tribute! nor, disdainfut, slight 
An offering gutlver'd from thy cultured bowers, 


May, 1798, 











Encouraged by the public voice, unanimously raised in 
favour of this translation, Mr. Sotheby became a more fre- 
quent competitor for poctical fame; and, although his repu- 
tation will principally rest on the merits of his translations, it 
would be unjust not to call the attention of the lovers of 
poctry to his less celebrated original works, which evince 
throughout a high tone of religious and moral feeling, united 
to x cultivated taste, ard a lively perception of all that is 
beautiful in nature and in art. 

‘The glorious victory of Nelson, in which Mr. Sotheby felt 
more than common interest, from his son Charles having 
just entered the navy, and being on board the Alexander 
during the action, gave rise to the short but spirited poem on 
the Battle of the Nile, published in 1799. In 1800 his well- 
known translation of the Georgics of Virgil appeared. In 
1801, his love of the fine arts prompted him to address his 
friend Sir George Beaumont, in “ A Poetical Epistle on. the 
Encouragement of the British School of Painting.” In 1802 
he first published the tragedy of ‘* Orestes,” on the model of 
the ancient Greek drama, accompanied by a mask entitled 
*© Huon de Bordeaux,” founded on the poem of Oberon, and 
interspersed with many elegant fairy songs adapted to the 
music of Viotti. = 


The critical state of poblic affairs, and the threatened 
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invasion, interrupted in great measure his literary pursuits. 
He devoted much of his time to the formation of a volunteer 
corps in the neighbourhood of Fair-mead Lodge; and it was 
not till 1805 that he found leisure to correct and publish a 
second edition of “Oberon,” with engravings from the designs 
of Fuseli, During the spring of the same year he was intro- 
duced to Sir Walter Scott, who immediately said that it was 
not the first time he had had the pleasure of seeing him; for 
he well remembered, when he was a boy in the High School 
at Edinburgh, being punished for having left his class, in 
order to follow a troop of the Tenth Dragoons who were 
advancing up the street, healed by Mr. Sotheby, to quell a 
mutinous Highland regiment, then in the temporary pos- 
session of the castle. Sir Walter related this with his usual 
animation, adding, — “ Had the Highlanders fired down 
the street, we poets might both have been swept away.” 

Sir Walter was now completing his “ Lay of the Last 
Minstrel,” of which he recited many parts to Mr. Sotheby, 
who had also the pleasure of then making him personally 
known to his distinguished countrywoman Mrs. Joanna 
Baillie, whose works had already secured to her a place in 
his admiration and regard. This introduction was productive 
of a moat sincere and uninterrupted friendship. 

Mr. Sotheby occupied himself during great part of the two 
following years in writing an original sacred poem, in blank 
verse, under the title of “ Saul,” which appeared in 1807. 

His next work was of an entirely different description, 
being principally suggested by the admiration he felt, and the 
pleasure he derived, from the perusal of the poetical writings 
of Scott, which induced him to compose “ Constance de Cas- 
tille, a metrical Poem in Ten Cantos,” published in 1810: 
many of the descriptive passages, and the spirit of the whole, 
will show that he was not an unsuccessful imitator of the 
romantic style of “ Marmion,” and ‘ The Lady of the Lake,” 
then in the first freshness of their justly-deserved popularity. 

In 1814 he republished the “ Orestes,” together with 
four other tragedies, one of which, called “ Julian, or the 
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Confession,” had already been represented at Drury Lane; 
and in 1815 a second corrected edition of “ The Georgics, 
with Notes,” appeared. 

Although Mr. Sotheby had the misfortune of losing several 
children in their infancy and early youth, yet a far more 
severe affliction now befell him in the loss of his eldest son, 
William, a Colonel in the first regiment of Guards, most 
highly esteemed and beloved by his brother officers, and dis- 
tinguished among his friends by his poetical taste and clegaut 
acquirements, who died in London on the Ist of August, 
1815, after a lingering illness brought on by the fatigues of 
the Spanish and Walcheren campaigns. 

This melancholy event retarded a plan of visiting Italy, 
which Mr. Sotheby had formed on the first opening of the 
Continent, But in May, 1816, he was enabled to quit Eng- 
land ; aud, accompanied by his family, passed eighteen months 
in travelling through France, Switzerland, and Italy, retarn- 
ing by Germany, The varied interests of this tour were 
much enhanced by the enlightencd philosophy of Professor 
Playfair, and the extensive learning of Mr. Elmsley, in whose 
society he was fortunate cnough to visit many of the most re- 
markable places on the Continent. 

Tt may easily be imagined that, to a mind like his, the recol- 
Iection of such scenes coutd not fail to call forth correspond- 
ing expressions, and this tonr gave rise to a series of poems, 
many of which were composed on the spot, or addressed to 
some of the celebrated indi 





iduais with whom he associated 
du 





i his travels; but, owing to a variety of circumstances, 
they were not published till some years after, under the title 
of © Italy.” In these poems may be traced the delight ex- 
perienced by the translator of the Georgics, in the realisation 
of those images on which his thoughts had «welt, and which 
his pen had endeavoured to embody. 

Among several remaining manuscripts, the following lines, 
addressed to Mr. Elmsley, have been selected. They relate 
not only to his well-known classical attainments, but to that 
kindness of heart which prompted him to return to the little 
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village of Schwabhausen, in Bavaria, having heard that Mr. 
Sotheby was detained there by the dangerous illness of his 


wife. 


TO THE REV. PETER ELMSLEY. 


Elmsley! with thy lone hour the Grecian muse 
Holds nightly commerce, and to Isis' shore 
Brings the fair fruits the groves of Athens borv, 
‘When Plato, nurtared with Cestalian dews, 

‘The bloom of fancy gave to moral truth ; 

‘And now she leads her Bacchie choir along, 

‘To thee, forth pouring the full tide of song 5 

All, daring Zschylus in fire of youth 

Fear'd not to utter! All of truer tone — 

More artful harmony — that sweetly floats, 
‘Tempering the swell of Suphoclean notes, — 

‘To thee the strains where nature speaks alone 

And language breathes the velo of the beart 
Wheo He, whom fancy, love, and pity erown'd, 
Drew from his chord each passion’ simple sound : 
‘These all arc shine! — These to the world impart, 
But be it mine in this sequester'd bower, 

Here as I turn the page of memory o'er, 

‘To dwell on decds untaught by classic lore, 

And back recall thy kindness at that hour 

‘When, as the rumour reach’a thy distant way, 
‘That misery had sure bow'd us, thou wert seen — 
As thongh thy foot bad never absent been — 

Seen at our side, commission’d to allay 
‘That agony whose utterance had nu tongue 5 
And when incthought o'er death we hopeless hung, 
‘Thy look, thy word, thy faith, forbade despair, 

And grief found language when a friend wept there. 











Mr. Sotheby returned from the Continent at the close of 
1817, and resumed his usual station in the midst ofa varied and 
increasing society ; but the spring of the following year was 
most deeply saddened by the intelligence of the death of his 
third son, George. He was assistant resident at Nagpore, in the: 
East Indies, when that fort was attacked by a numerous body 
of Pindarries : the assailants were defeated, but not without 
the loss of some valuable lives on the part of the gartison ; 
among whom the assistant resident, ever foremost, from the 
boldness and ardour of his character, fell in the moment of 
victory: he died on the 27th day of November, 1817, in the 
30th year of his age. “ In him not only his family but his 
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country lost one who gave the highest promise of future ex- 
cellence. He brought to India the most valuable knowledge 
of the West, to which he added oriental acquirements, fitting 
him alike for learning or for business: he was loved and 
respected by those whose friendship is honourable, and was 
ever deemed worthy of higher offices than as yet he had 
filled.” These are the expressions of Sir James Mackintosh, 
with whom Mr. George Sotheby passed many months on his 
first arrival in India, and who was well acquainted with the 
worth of his character. 

The following extract from a letter addressed by Mr. 
Sotheby to his long attached friend, Mrs. Joanna Baillie, will, 
in some measure, express a father’s feelings on this most un= 
looked-for and severe calamity : — 


Sic fu S> pS « Bitter, indeed, has been this 
blow, and scarcely alleviated by the momentary glory of his 
noble death, At present the consideration of a life voluntarily 
sacrificed to the public service does but deepen our affliction 
by enhancing the value of our loss. Great natural abilities — 
most rare attainments — and confirmed reputation, extinct at 
one blow! We have lost one whose kinduess would have 
soothed the infirmities, and whose reputation would have 
gratified the pardonable pride, of advancing years.” 


(Dated) « Fair-mead Lodge, May, 1818." 


That this and subsequent afflictions were most deeply felt, 
no one who knew the warmth of his affection for his family, 
or who has read the poem entitled “ Retrospect *, 2 in 
which many of the domestic events of his life are reverted to, 
in lines full of pathos and deep feeling, can for an instant 
doubt; but his entire resignation to the will of Providence, 
and a natural buoyancy of disposition, enabled him, after a 
time, to resume his ordinary avocations. He continued to 


* See the volume of poems called “ Itsly,” published in 1828, 
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pass his winters in London, and his summers at Epping 
Forest, where he still unremittingly devoted bis mornings to 
literary occupations, and was in the habit of composing and 
translating during his long forest walks, to which he makes 
frequent allusions in many of his poems: but he now. no 
longer lived in the retirement of his earlier years; for he 
delighted in seeing himself surrounded by the various remain- 
ing branches of bis fumily, and by his most intimate friends. 
The pleasure he derived from their visits to this favourite 
residence must ever be remembered by those who partook of 
his cordial hospitality; and it was delightful to witness the 
cheerful kindness with which he promoted the amusements of 
the young. He was now principally employed in revising his 
translation of the Georgics, and preparing for the press a 
folio edition, published in 1827, containing the original text, 
and the translations of De Lille, Soave, Guzman, and Voss, 
together with his own. 

Though neither panegyric nor critical adjudication is the 
object of these few pages, it cannot be improper to say, that, 
in the opinion of most critics, Mr. Sotheby has excelled, upon 
a general comparison, both Dryden and Warton, his English 
precursors; and may be deemed no unequal competitor of 
De Lille. This Hexaglott is also extremely interesting in a 
philological point of view, as exhibiting the capabilities of the 
modern languages in adapting themselves to an ancient pro- 








totype. 

He presented copies of this edition to several European 
sovereigns, and received from the Emperor of Austria and 
King of Prussia gold medals, and one of silver from the late 
Pope Pius VIII; his Majesty the King of Naples also sent 
him a splendid volume, entitled “ Gli adornati di Pompei.” 

In 1827 an additional blow was given to his parental feelings 
by the death of another much-loved son, Hans, who had also 
been in the civil service of India. He died in London on the 
27th of April in that year, after an illness of only three days, 
leaving a widow and posthumous son to lament their un- 
timely loss. 

VOL, XIX. Fr 
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It was but a few months previous to this heavy affliction 
that his increased love of literature and unabated energy of 
character induced him, at so late a period of life (for he was 
now in his seventieth year), to undertake a labour he had long 
contemplated —the translation of the Iliad and Odyssey. He 
continued this work with keener pleasure as he proceeded, 
completing daily a portion of his delightful task, uninter- 
rupted even by a tour to the North, in the summer and 
autumn of 1829; in the course of which he made his long- 
promised and highly-enjoyed visit to Sir Walter Scott, at Ab- 
botsford ; aud while in Scotland had net only the gratification 
of meeting many of the celebrated individuals of that learned 
country, but of being warmly welcomed by the children* 
and grandchildren + of those with whom he had passed some 
of his earliest nnd pleasamtest days. 

The stanzas composed on board the steam-boat, during an 
excursion to Staff and Jona, will show that he had Jost Jitlle 
of his former spirit : — 


STAFFA AND JONA. 


Staffa, T scaled thy summit hose, 
1 pass’d beneath thy arch gigantic, 

‘Whose pillar'd cavern sweils the roar, 

‘When thunders on thy rocky shore 
‘The roll of the Atlantic. 


‘That hour the wind forgut to rave, 
‘The surge forgot its motion, 

And every pitlae in thy cave 

Slept shadow on the wave, 
Unrippled by the ocean, 





‘Then the past age before me came, 
‘When, mid the lightning’s sweep, 

‘Thy isle with its basaltic Frame, 

And every column wreath’d with @ame, 
Burst from the bailing deep. 


© The Earl of Wemyss, at Gossford, near Edinburgh. 
+ Mr. and the late Lady Elioor Caupbell of Islay, 
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‘When mid Iona's wrecks, meanwhile, 
O'er sculptured graves T trod 5 
‘Where time had strewn cach mouldering aisle 
O'er saints and kings that rear'd the pile, 
T haifa the eterual God. 
Yet, Staffa, more I felt hie presence in thy cave, 
‘Than where Tona's cross rose o'er the western wave, 


After his return to London, Mr. Sotheby prosecuted his 
work with unabating diligence: on the 4th of September, 
1880, he completed the translation of the iad, and the same 
month commenced the version of the Odyssey, at the conclu- 
sion of which he has marked, “ Finished, July, 1832.” 

There is, perhaps, no instance in literary history of so im- 
mense 2 poetical undertaking as the translation of two great 
poems, containing in the original near thirty thousand lines, 
achieved by one who had passed his seventieth year, with so 
much vigour and elegance as to bear away the palm, in many 
instances of comparison, from the great names of Pope and 
Cowper. It is remarkable, that in this translation, though 
there ave defects, they are such as may be found in his earlier 
productions ; and it is very questionable whether he would 
have executed it better in the prime of his days. This per- 
fect retention of those faculties which usually suffer most from 
advancing years must chiefly be ascribed to the goodness of his 
constitution, and the temperance and regularity of his habits, 
as well as to the continual exercise of his mind in composition; 
by means of which he preserved a facility of writing verse 
that is rarely regained after a long intermission. 

Early in 1831 the first edition of the translation of the 
Tlind was published ; and during the following year he com- 
pleted that of the Odyssey, and corrected his version of the 
Iliad, preparatory to a second edition. He lived to see this 
most favourite employment finished and ready for publication, 
embellished with engravings from the classical and elegant 
designs of Flaxman, for which he had been fortunately able 
to purchase the original plates. 

In the month of June, 1833, Mr. Sotheby attended the 
meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 

r2 
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Science, held at Cambridge. The pleasure he derived from 
witnessing this memorable assemblage of distinguished men, 
united in the ardent prosecution of truth, through all the 
physieat sciences, made so deep an impression on his mind, 
that he composed the annexed poem. As his latest produc- 
tion, it has been thought due to his memory that it should 
not remain unknown, less from any exaggerated opinion of 
its merits, than because it’ portrays, in the most vivid man- 
ner, the warmth of his admiration for excellence, his zeal for 
the literary glory of his country, and the unwearied activity 
of his mind. It is just to observe, that Mr. Sotheby possessed 
but a very general acquaintance with the elements of science, 
and that it was neither his aim to describe the discoveries of 
modern philosophers, nor to apportion with exact precision 
the praise which is their respective due. It must also be 
added, that he never gave those corrections to this poem 
which, had his lite beet longer spared, he would unquestion- 
ably have thought necessary, 

The autunm of this year was passed in a tour through 
North Wales, during which those who had the happiness of 
meeting him regarded with delight a mind stilt full of anime- 
tion and of feeling, and still keenly alive to those beauties of 
nature which had called forth some of his earliest poetical 





descriptions, 

But the tife of this valuable man was now drawing to a 
close. At the end of November, while paying a visit to one 
Js, the Archbishop of Canter- 





of his oldest remaining fr 
bury, at Addington, he felt the symptoms of his last fatal ill- 
ness, and came to London for advice. Feeling himself better, 
he returned to Fair-mead Lodge, and resumed his usual literary 
occupations, though evidently weakened in his bodily powers. 
But in the beginning of December an alarming change took 
place, and on the 17th Mr. Sotheby removed to London for 
constant medical attendance. He remained in the full posses~ 
sion of his faculties, and conversed with his family, and his 
highly esteemed and valued friend, Mr. Hallam, to within the 
last twenty-four hours of his existence. He bore his bodily 
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sufferings with the utmost patience and resignation, speaking 
words of kindness to all around him, and died on the 30th of 
December, 1833, in the 77th year of his age. 

The termination of such a life, however protracted to an 
advanced age, seemed almost premature to those who knew 
his unimpaired faculties, in mental occupation and social in- 
tercourse, and his exemption from the diseases which often 
both render old age a period of uneasiness, and prognosticate 
the close of mortal existence. It is therefore difficult to re+ 
press the thought that he might still have been spared for 
many years to his family and friends, but for what appeared a 
casual attack of illness. Yet, perhaps, this would be a blame- 
able feeling, when his end is looked upon with the firm hopes 
that religious considerations inspire. He is to be regarded 
as one who, having completed a long career of virtue, has, in 
the ripeness of age, been taken to his reward. The moral 
beauty of Mr. Sotheby's life was even more conspicuous in 
the sight of those among whom he lived, than were those 
poetical abilities which have made his name known among 
strangers, and will carry it down to posterity. He early set 
before his eyes a standard of right, from which he did not 
deviate. It was founded on the surest base, his thorough 
conviction of the truth of Christianity, and his daily study of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

It would be easy to expatiate, not only on his charity to- 
wards the poor of his immediate neighbourhood, but on his 
generosity towards many in a different situation of life, who 
ever found in him a most warm and liberal benefactor. But 
it would not be right to disclose what he was ever anxious to 
conceal. 

Such are a few of the principal points of character in this 
truly estimable and regretted man; to the truth of which a 
large acquaintance and many friends will bear their ready 
testimony, 
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Tux family of Sir William Franklin is traced origivally from 
the county of York, but his more immediate ancestors were 
_ natives of London, Tis father, Robert Frauklin, Esq. was 
aman of great respectabilily and considerable attainments ; 
he held for many years the responsible situation of Deputy 
Comptroller of the Customs, aud resided in the parish of 
St. Andrew's, Holborn. 
In the your 1763, either in the parish of St. Andrew's, or 
at Stoke Newington, where Mr. Franklin also occasionally 





resided, the subject of our present memoir was born. 

His father shortly afterwards removing to Peckham, at 
that time a rural village in the neighbourhood of London, 
young Vranklin was, there educated, for the first years of his 
11 of his mother, Subsequently 





lif, under the and 
he underwent the ordinary rou! 
of Peckham, and at the age of sixteen was placed under his 
father as a clerk in the Custom louse. In those days, as 
well, too frequently, as in the present, the taleats and peculiar 
Gisposition of a boy were far less considered in the choice 
of a profession, than the accidental circumstances and con- 
venience of his parents. ‘This was precisely the case with 
young Franklin. For two long years, according to his 
father’s dictation, bat sorely against his own will, he remained 
at the desk of the Custom House; but at last, by the con- 
stant aversion which be displayed to the sedentary Inbours of 





ne of a school ja the vicinity 
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the desk, and by his repeated solicitations for some more 
active and enterprising line of life, he obtained permission of 
his father to embrace the study of medicine. For this study 
he had continually manifested a decided predilection; still, 
however, great difficulties were in his way. His father, 
though he acquiesced in the change, yet was so averse to 
furnish any assistance in the furtherance of his son’s views, that 
he refused to provide any pecuniary means towards his me- 
dical edueation, Thus thrown back upon his own resources 
at the early age of ‘eighteen, he was in a situation where most 
young men would have at once abandoned ai hope of suc 
cess. Not so, however, with our young friend. He went 
upon the great principle laid down by the poet, — Hite non 
successimus, alia aggrediemur ira,” Driven from the father, 
he appealed to a maternal uncle of the name of Madox, 
who, at that period, was a general practitioner of consi- 
derable repute at Rotherhithe. Mr. Madox immediately 
received him under his charge, furnished him with all neces- 
sary means of working his way, and bound him as apprentice 
to Mr. Robert Mackclellan, apothecary to the Foundling 
Hospital. Thus he commenced the study of that profession 
upon which he had so Jong set his heart, 

At the end of two years from this period Mr. Franklin 
repaired to Edinburgh, the most celebrated school of medi+ 
cine in Europe. Here he tad the advantage of being under 
the instruction‘of the most able medical professors of the day 
attending the lectures of Dr. Gregory, Dr. Monro, Pro- 
fessors Black and Cullen. At that time Edinburgh was the 
resort of students from every quarter of the globe, A con- 
sidgrable number of foreigners, particularly of Americans, 
were attending the lectures of the University. Nor was this 
popularity at all unaccountable, In addition to the medical 
names just mentioned, Robertson, Adam Smith, and Blair 
were in the zenith of their reputation. The deep learning 
and philosophy which were displayed in the writings of these 
men could not but attract the notice of the world, and at 
the same time Jay the foundation of useful and extensive 

ra 
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knowledge in the minds of the students, Among others, 
with whom Mr. Franklin was here contemporary, we may 
mention the late Sir James Mackintosh, at that time pursuing 
the study of medicine, and also the present eminent Sir 
Henry Halford. 

After going through, with great credit to himself, the 
regular routine of study at Edinburgh, Mr. Franklin returned 
to London, and entered himself as o pupil at Guy’s Hospi- 
tal, under Dr. Saunders. He was also, at the same time, a 
pupil at the London Hospital, ander Sir William Blizard. 
With Dr. Saunders he ever remained on terms of the most 
friendly intimacy ; 2s also with Sir Walter Farquhar,and mavy 
other eminent medical men, with whoin he had the good 
fortune to associate in London. We mast not omit to state 
that, during the whole of this period, his pecuniary resources 
arose principally from his uncle, Mr. Madox ; and it is but 
justice, at the same time, to mention that every farthing of 
money so advanced was alicrwards, when Mr, Franklin began 
to reap the fruits of his professional labours, most scrupulously 
repaid as adebt. He may justly, therefore, be suid to have 
provided his own education ; and throughout the whole 
career of his attendance at the hospitals and lectures, by his 
honourable conduct, os well as by the talents which he dis- 
played in his profession, he advanced himself very swiftly on 
the road to distinction. He was particularly noticed by the 
celebrated John Hunter, at that time head of the medical de- 
partment of the army. Mr. Hunter, in conjunction with 
Dr. Saunders, his first friend aud patron, procured for him, 





upon due qualification, » commission to serve in the army. 
‘Thus starting in life, with good friends entirely of his ewn 
procuring, and full of zeal for the service upon which he was 
entering, Mr. Franklin, in the year 1787, joined the 43d 
regiment of foot as assistant-surgeon. With this regiment 
he proceeded to the West Indies, under the command of Sir 
Charles Grey, the father of the present Earl Grey. In the 
‘West Indies, visiting from time to time nearly every one of 
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the islands in turn of duty, Mr. Fravklia laid up a consider. 
able store of professional experience. He remained there 
upwards of eight years, and saw every malignity of disease 
reging with the greatest severity. With the danger and 
arduous character of this service there came also the corre- 
sponding reward in a remarkably quick promotion. By the 
fatal nature of the climate, surgeons es well as their patients 
were continually falling under the unsparing hand of death, 
Owing to this circumstance, as well as, at the same time, to one 
of those fortuitous events which occur in all professions more 
or less, but particularly in the profession of physic, Mc. Frank- 
lin very rapidly rose in his career. There happened to be, in 
one of the islands, a peculiar case of disease in an individual 
of high rank, within the sphere of Mr. Franklin’s duty : the 
attendant medical gentlemen were pursuing a course of treat- 
ment which was accompanied with very little success. Mr. 
Franklin, though much junior to the other medical officers, 
ventured to suggest an entirely different mode; and, even 
against the advice of his superiors, he maintained the correct- 
ness of his own opinion. After some delay, his recommendation 
was followed; and the patient recovered, This event naturally 
attracted the attention of the commanding officers, and par- 
ticularly of Sir Charles Grey; and, very shortly afterwards, 
Mr. Franklin commenced that advancement in rank which his 
superior skill so justly merited. In 1790 he was promoted to 
the surgeoncy of the 15th foot In 1794 he was appointed 
Apothecary to the Forces; in 1795, Physician to the Forces, 
and in 1796, Assistant-Inspector of Hospitals. This was a 
rapidity of promotion seldom witnessed in the medical depart- 
ment of the army. 

Shortly after this Jast promotion Mr. Franklin was re- 
called to his native country, but he was not long destined to 
remain inactive. Towards the close of the eighteenth century 
the armsof Great Britain were occupied in almost every quarter 
of the world. Among other expeditions, the Duke of York, 
then at the head of our army, was actively engaged in 
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Holland. In such a period it was not likely that any 
zeslons or useful officer should be suffered to remain in 
idleness. No sooner therefore did Mr. Franklin arrive in 
England than his services were again demanded. He was 
despatched to the army under the Duke of York, and was 
particularly engaged in the expedition to the Helder Point 
under Sir Ralph Abercromby. Upon the failure of this ex- 
pedition in the year 1799 Mr. Franklin once more returned 
home, having gained the esteem and commendation of the 
Duke of York, who ever afterwards appreciated most highly 
his services on this occasion. 

Now that a little respite was allowed from the more active 
duties of his profession, Mr. Franklin repaired to Edinburgh, 
arid proceeded to his degree of M.D. He was also clected 
a fellow of the Royal College of Physicians in that University, 
and an honorary Member of the College of Surgeons. 

But these peaceful honours were not sufficient to detain him 
from his more laborious duties in the service of his country. 
In the year 1802 he was ordered to the Mediterranean, to 
take the command of the medical staff on that station. 
On this occasion he was promoted to the rank of Inspector of 
Hospitals: he remained at the head of the medical. depart- 
ment in Malta and Sicily tili the year 1810; during which 
time, as he had before witnessed the diseases peculiar to the 
tropical climates, he here had occasion to observe those inter- 
mediate diseases between the extremes of heat and cold. 
Nor was be, by any means, disengaged from the more per~ 
sonal dangers and labours of war. In 1806 Sir John Stuart 
was in the command of the -British forces on the Sicilian 
station. With the very small force which Sir John oom- 
manded he could not hope to perform any very important 
service; but upon receiving information of the march of 
Regnier to the vicinity of Maida, Sir John Stuart, with 4800 
men, hastened to meet the French general. Regnier had 
taken up a position of such natural strength, that at first it 
was impossible for the British troops to make any impression. 
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Regnier, however, trusting to the operations of his cavalry, 
quitted his defensible station, crossed the Amato, and dis- 
posed his troops for action. Upon the first charge of the 
bayonet the French gave way, sought safety in flight, and 
the British, with very little loss of life, remained masters of 
the field of Maida. 

In this engagement Dr. Franklin was professionally and 
actively engaged ; and it was an action of considerable im- 
portance, as it demonstrated the fallacy of the frequent declar- 
ations of the French, who, while they acknowledged the 
naval superiority of Great Britain, yet scornfully undervalued 
the merit of her soldiers. 

The opinion of French invincibility was thus shaken; and 
the way was prepared for those more glorious victories which 
shortly followed in the Peninsula. For his distinguished 
services on this occasion, being noticed by Sir John Stuart 
as actively engaged in the very heat of the battle, Dr. Frank- 
lin obtained 2 medal. 

Tn the year 1810, by the retirement of Dr. Theodore 
Gordon (one of Dr. Franklin’s oldest and most intimate 
friends) from the Medical Board in London, a place of dig- 
nity and emolument at the head of the profession was thrown 
open. Upon the occurrence of this vacancy great interest 
was used, as might naturally be expected, by all those indi- 
viduals who were immediately upon the spot, to obtain so 
desirable a promotion. Dr. Franklin was at a distance, at 
the head of the medical staff in Sicily. He never, in any 
way, made application for the appointment ; yet, so high did 
his name stand at head-quarters, that Sir David Dundas, 
whp had succeeded the Duke of York as commander-in- 
chief, overlooking all the numerous personal applications that 
had been made, at once recommended to his Majesty the 
name of Dr. Franklin. When this apppointment was com- 
municated to him in a complimentery letter from the Adju- 
tant-General he was ordered fo repair to London. Here, how- 
ever, a fresh instance of zeal and activity in the service of his 
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country must not be passed aver: instead of proceeding direct 
to head-quarters, Dr. Franklin took Cadiz in his way. At 
that moment the British army, under Lord Lynedoch, had 
Joined the Spaniards before Cadiz, had given battle to the 
French, routed them, and thereby effectually cleared that 
part of the Peninsula. Sir James Fellows, a very able 
medical officer, was under the command of Lord Lynedoch, 
as inspector of hospitals. Dr. Franklin’s object was to visit 
this army in the field, as well as minutely to inspect all the 
hospitals, and to investigate the causes of certain diseases 
which prevailed, and, in fact, to enlarge that mass of inform- 
ation which he had already collected in the West India 
Islands, Holland, and the Mediterranean ; and thus to come 
more fully prepared for the general superintendence of the 
health and medical treatment of the British army, to which 
he had been called by the command of his sovereign, At the 
period in which Dr. Franklin first joined his colleagues in 
London, the duties of the Medical Board were more enlarged 
and more arduous than at any former period. An active and 
severe war upon the Continent demanded a corresponding 
activity in the arrangements of all those departments whose 
province it was to furnish the matériel of warfare. It is 
needless to say that, of all that matériel, the health and 
vigour of the soldier is by far the most important. This had 
been felt severely in many of our latter campaigns, but more 
especially in those expeditions to Holland in which Dr, 
Franklin himself had been engaged. The musket and the 
sword destroy not so many men as the diseases arising from 
unhealthy situations, from ill-regulated hospitals, and from 
want of ready and able medical assistance. It was-re~ 
solved, therefore, to pay more strict and vigilant attention to 
the domestic comforts and health of the soldier than had 
hitherto been the custom. With this view, immediately that 
Dr. Franklin took his seat at the Board, he communicated 
the mass ‘of information which he had gleaned in the various 
services in which he had been engaged to his colleagues, Sir 
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Charles Ker and Mr. Weir. They subsequently acted upon 
his experience; and, from the information which Dr. Frank- 
lin was enabled to farnish, many changes and improvements 
were adopted in the service. 

From the year 1810, up to the year of his death, Dr. Frank- 
lin remained in the same appointment, sedulously and honour- 
ably discharging the very arduous duties of his situation. In 
all the splendid events which took place on the Continent, 
after his appointment to the Board, he may justly be said to 
have had a share. By the judicious arrangements which were 
now introduced in the medical part of the army, by the good 
regulations which he, in conjunction with his colleagues, 
established for the supply of medicine, and for the maintenance 
of a skilful body of medical officers, he may, without exagger- 
ation, be said to have silently contributed to them all. From 
these considerations, added to the constant zeal and strict in- 
tegrity which he displayed in the discharge of all his duties, 
he received the honour of knighthood, at the especial request 
of his Royal Highness the Duke of York, from his late Ma- 
jesty George the Fourth. This took place in the year 1823; 
and about the same period he was elected a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. 

The next event of any consequence which we have to de- 
tail is the presentation of a very handsome service of plate, 
by the medical staff of the army. In the year 1826 it was 
intimated to Sir William that by the universal consent of the 
medical officers, both of ordnance and line, a sum of money 
had been subscribed, amounting to about 350/., and that a 
silver vase, and other pieces of plate, awaited his acceptance, 

It was decided by a committee formed for the purpose that 
Sir John Webb, Director-General of the Ordnance Medical 
Department; Sir James M‘Grigor, Director-General of the 
Army; and Mr. Calvert Clarke, Apothecary-General, should 
wait upon Sir William as a deputation. The inscription on 
the vase was as follows: — 
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TO 
GIR WILLIAM FRANKLIN, KNIGHT, M.D. F.R.& 


PRINCIPAL INSPECTOR OF THE ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 
IN TESTIMONY OF THE REGARD AND ESTEEM ENTERTAINED 
FOR PRIVATE WORTH, 

AND THE RESPECT DUE TO A LONG CAREER OF 
UPRIGHT AND HONOURABLE CONDUCT 
IN THE SERVICE OF 
HIS COUNTRY, 

THIS VASE 
28 PRESENTED BY THE OFFICERS OF THE MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE LINE AND ORDNANCE, 
JANUARY $1. 1826. 


So honourable a testimony of the worth of Sir William, 
and the esteem with which he was regarded by his companions 
in the service of his country, hardly needs a comment. 

From this period, the active duties of war being at an end, 
and the uniform routine of duty which now occupied his 
attention not calling forth that peculiar energy which was 
demanded in the earlier portions of his life, we do not find 
much of interest to record. He was not inactive, however, 
during this period, in promoting many charitable and benevo- 
lent designs. From him, in conjunction with his eminent 
and deservedly-respected colleague and friend, Sir James 
M‘Grigor, the Widows’ Fund, for medical officers in the army, 
may be said to have taken its origin. Another charitable 
society of the same description, for the orphans of medical 
officers, was originated by the same individuals; and of this 
latter society Sir William was president to the day of ,his 
death. A military publication, of some notoriety, refers in 
terms of considerable praise to these two institutions; and 
in regard generally to the many practical improvements 
which had been wrought in the medical department since the 
time of Sir William, the same publication thus speaks: — 
« Fifty years ago there was no department at all. A surgeon 
was something like our present military parson: he used to 
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go about in plain clothes, with a black cost and a military 
cocked-hat. The Duke (the Duke of York) first raised the 
pay of the surgeons, and thus made the situation more worthy 
to be filled by men of education. Sir James M‘Grigor and 
Sir William Franklin have completed what the Duke began ; 
and now, thanks to those gentlemen, our department is not 
only happily organised, and its ranks sustained, but we can 
furnish in the field men of genuine professional education ; 
not tyroes of the pestle, but scientifically bred surgeons.” 

In the year 1882 his present Majesty was pleased to 
confer on Sir William the rank of Knight Commander of 
the Guelphic Order. The title of his office was also raised 
to that of Principal Inspector General. These honours, 
however, Sir William did not long live to enjoy. No man 
was ever more apparently free from the infirmities of age. 
Still, however, of late years he had been subject to an attack 
of a very dangerous character, which considerably impaired 
his general constitution. In the commencement of 1833 he 
suffered from the prevailing epidemic influenza, which, be- 
yond doubt, though he recovered for the time, Jaid the 
foundation of the disease of which he ultimately died. It was 
curions, that while Sir William was thus confined to his 
bed, under serious danger, his opposite neighbour and friend, 
Dr. Babington, a man of great celebrity in his profession, and 
who was also associated with him in the earliest period of his 
medical education, should also have been attacked by the 
same malady, which ended in his case with more immediate 
fatality. In the commencement of the same year, in con- 
formity with the system of economy pursued by the go- 
vergment, a reduction of one of the heads of the medical 
department was determined on. It was consequently arranged 
that Sir William should retire from his situation at the 
Board. 

Removing to Brighton in the autumn of 1838, he still 
continued in a bad though not an alarming state of health; 
but upon his return to his house in London, at the latter end 
of October, he was suddenly seized by an attack of an apo~ 
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plectic character, and though every aid was afforded which 
medical skill could furnish, he was removed from his family 
and friends on the 29th of October, 1833, having been con- 
fined to his bed only three days, and having, within a day 
or two, completed his 70th year. During this last illness, 
he was very anxiously and carefully attended by his old 
friends, Dr. Pinckard, of Bloomsbury Square, Dr. Bartlett, and 
Mr. Robinson, all of whom spared nothing that skill and 
attention could furnish towards the recovery of their valued 
friend. i 
Of the seventy years with which it pleased God to bless 
the very estimable subject of our present memoir, forty-six 
were passed in the service of his king and country. During 
the whole of that period he was but one year on half pay, 
and seventeen were passed in the more active and dangerous 
services of the West Indies, Holland, and the Mediterranean. 
In private life, as well as in public, Sir William was of the 
most amiable and honourable character. He was remarkable 
for an extreme reserve and caution in his demeanour, which 
especially fitted him for the situation which he held. He 
was also, to a fault, backward and modest in all opinions 
regarding himself; any mention of his services, or any allu- 
sion to"events in which he had been enguged in early life, 
seldom passed his lips. So far did this reserve and love of 
retirement carry him, that he for a long time refused the ho- 
nour of knighthood, from the trouble and publicity to which 
he would necessarily have to submit in attending the royal 
levee; indeed, all the honours and distinctions which he re- 
ceived at the hands of his sovereign were entirely without his 
solicitation, and were literally thrust upon him by his friepds, 
rather than desired by himself. In his domestic manners he 
was frugal and prudent. Notwithstanding his reserved 
character, he was a very social companion, and took great 
delight in the convivial meetings of his more intimate friends. 
He was a member of the oldest and most celebrated 
medical club in London, the “Pau Wau,” to which John 
Hunter, when a member, was in the habit of reading his 
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works, for the purpose of receiving the corrections of the 
club previous to publication. This club was limited to twelve 
members; and Sir William’s associates in it were the late 
Sir Gilbert Blane, Sir Astley Cooper, Dr. Baillie, Dr. Cook, 
Sir Patrick M*Gregor, Sir James M‘Grigor, Sir Benjs- 
min Brodie, Dr. Holland, Sir Walter Farquhar, Mr. Mayo, 
Mr. Leigh Thomas, and his colleague Dr. Somerville, — 
all names eminent in the medical world, both military and 
civil. 

Sir William, among other marks of his domestic life, was 
fa great proficient in the game of whist, belonging to a 
medical club, of which he was the chief support. During 
the lifetime of Sir Walter Farquhar he constantly made one 
of those chosen friends who were admitted to the select whist 
parties of that eminent physician. : 

One of Sir William’s favourite maxims was never to make 
an enemy; and though from time to time, upon his examin- 
ation of wounds for the purpose of granting certificates for 
pensions, some few officers might murmur at his decisions, 
yet nevertheless few men have passed through the public 
situations which it was his fortune to hold with less of that 
ill will which generally attaches more or Jess to those who 
are at the head of their profession. He was married daring 
his residence at Sicily to an Italian lady who died some years 
previous to himself. He Jeft behind him six children, only 
one of whom, a daughter (married to the Rev. W. J, E. 
Bennett), was beyond the age of twenty-one. 

No laboured panegyric on the character of this amiable 
man, and distinguished officer, need be drawn up, when the 
fact ig known of several hundred pounds being subscribed by 
the medical officers of the army, in conjunction with private 
friends, for the purpose of erecting a monument to his 
memory. We may also mention that in a work on Morbid 
Anatomy published by the medical officers of the army, the 
first fasciculus of which was inscribed to the memory of the late 
Duke of York, the second fasciculus, which appeared shortly 
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after Sir William’s death, was inscribed to his memory, with 
the following high testimony of esteem and regret: —~ 


“ ‘THIS SECOND FASCICULUS OF ANATOMICAL DRAWINGS, 
SELECTED FROM THE COLLECTION OF MORBID ANATOMY 
IN TRE ARMY MEDICAL MUSEUM AT CHATHAM, 

18 INSCRIBED TO THE MEMORY OF THE LATE 
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FELLOW OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS, 
EDINBURGH; 
HONORARY FELLOW OF THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS, 
EDINBURGH ; 
AND 
PRINCIPAL INSPECTOR GENERAL OF THE ARMY 
MEDICAL, DEPARTMENT; — 


a man whose strict integrity, and high sense of honour, 
obtained for him the respect and esteem of the whole army ; 
whose kindness of heart, aud uniform urbanity of manners, 
secured the warm and lasting friendship of all who knew him: 
whose loss is mourned by the medical department; and 
whose talents and many virtues will long live in the recollec- 
tion of the whole body of 


THE MEDICAL OFFICERS OF THE BRITISH ARMY.” 


‘We are indebted to a friend for the foregoing Memoir. 


No. V. 


SIR EDWARD THORNBOROUGH, 6.0.B. 


ADMIRAL OF THE RED, AND VICE-ADMIRAL OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. 


Tuene is 0 story in the naval service that this officer * be= 
took himself to sea,” when a boy, on his own leave; but there 
are no records, available to us, of his early life. It appears 
that he was born about 1754, and in 1775 was serving as 
First Lieutenant of the Falcon sloop, of 14 guns and 100 
men, Captain John Linzee, which ship was one of those that 
covered the attack on Bunker’s Hill; and had # most fatiguing 
duty to perform in guarding the mouth of Charles River, and 
watching an enemy elated with success. 

On the morning of the 8th of August, the Falcon discovered 
two fine schooners standing in for Cape Anne. Chase was 
immediately given, and the sternmost of the strangers was 
soon overhauled and taken. Her companion rounded the 
Cape and brought up in Gloucester Harbour, closely followed 
by the Faleon; which ship anchored outside the schooner, 
and sent Lieutenant Thornborough, with the pinnace, launch, 
and jolly-boat, to cut her out. At this moment the master of 
the Falcon arrived from the offing, in # small tender, and was 
despatched to the Lieutenant’s assistance. When the boats 
had passed a rocky point which lay between the ship and the 
schooner, they received a very heavy fire from the Americans, 
concealed behind the houses and hills; notwithstanding which, 
Lieutenant Thornborough undauntedly proceeded, boarded, 
and took possession of the vessel, although he and three men 
were wounded in the enterprise. Captain Linzee, when he 
saw the enemy attack his boats, fired at the town in order to 
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divert their attention; but finding that this expedient had not 
the desired effect, he next attempted, by landing a party, to 
burn it. Among the sailors sent upon this service was an 
American, who had hitherto remained loyal, but now espoused 
the American cause, set fire to the powder, before it was so 
placed as to produce the intended conflagration, and thereby 
frustrated the design. He then deserted. The loss sustained 
in this exploit was one man blown up. A second‘attempt was 
made to burn the town, but also without effect. 

Captain Linzee, being at Jast convinced that he could not 
materially injure the town, had Licutenant 'Thornborough and 
his party brought on board about four ».s., under cover of 
the fire from the schooner, in which the Master now com- 
manded, and in which he was obliged to remain, on account 
of the damage which the boats had sustained from the enemy’s 
shot. When the Captain was informed of the Master's situ- 
ation, he sent the prize-schooher to anchor abead of the 
other, and to veer alongside, to take him and the people away; 
but having 10 officer left to conduct this enterprise, it was im- 
properly executed, and therefore unsuccessful. Meanwhile 
the Master, harassed by a heavy fire from increasing num- 
bers, and seeing no prospect of relief, delivered hinself up to 
the enemy about seven in the evening, together with a gunmer, 
fifteen seamen, seven marines, one boy, and ten pressed Ame- 
ricans. On his going on shore, the schooner sent to his 





assistance was taken possession of by a part of her crew which 
had been concealed in her hold when she was taken, and was 
restored to the enemy; who likewise took the pinnace and 
jolly-boat, with their officers, crews, swivels, and small arms: 
but the loss chiefly regretted wns the number of British sailors, 
because, in America, it was then difficult to replace them. 
Among those who were thus captured were Lieut. Knight 
(the late Admiral Sir John Knight) and Mr. (the Inte Captain) 
‘W. R. Broughton, afierwards so well known by his voyage of 
discovery. 

This was an affair of much moment at the time, and Lieu- 
tenant Thornborough was thenceforward considered s deserv- 
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ing officer. He did not, however, receive his commander's 
commission till the first of August, 1780, when it rewarded his 
gallantry as First Lieutenant of the Flora, on her capturing 
the Nymphe, a fine French frigate, after a desperate action, in 
which the latter had 68 killed and 73 wounded; including 
her First and Second Captains, First Lieutenant, and three 
other officers among the former. Though Captain Peere 
Williams, the commander of the Flora, did not, in his official 
letter, report that Mr. Thoruborough boarded the enemy 
sword in hand, that circumstance was so well known, that the 
Commander was promoted to post-rank in the following year, 
and appointed to the Blonde frigate of 32 guns. Ju this ship 
he served under Admiral Digby, in North America, and 
cruised in company with Nelson, who then commanded the 
Albemarle, of 28 guns. ‘The frigate was tolerably successful; 
and Captain Thornborough became popular along the coast 
for the generous and humane treatment which he displayed 
towards such Americans as fell into his hands, 

In May, 1782, the Blonde being ordered to cruise off 
Boston, in hopes of intercepting a frigate of the same name, 
and the only ship of war then belonging to the Americans, 
fell in with and took a Jarge ship of theirs mounting 22 guns, 
Jaden with choice spars and stores for the French fleet. While 
she was towing her prize into port, she unfortunately struck 
on the Nantucket shouls, bilged, and was eutirely lost, The 
prize, to avoid sharing the same fate, pursued her course, and 
reached Halifax in safety. ‘The crew of the frigate constructed 
a large raft, by means of which they succeeded in getting 
ashore, with about seventy prisoners, upon a desert islet, 
whieh afforded nothing eatable but vetches. Here they re- 
mained two days in the utmost distress, exposed to incessant 
rain, At the end of that time two American cruisers provi- 
dentially hove in sight, and observing the signals of distress 
made to them, bore down, and relieved them from their im- 
minent danger of starvation in its most hideous form. A 
singular trait of generosity marked the sequel. No sooner 
did the Americans identify the distressed Captain, than they 
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took him and his people off, treated them with the kindest 
attention, and landed them near New York, then in possession 
of the English, as a grateful return for Thornborough’s be- 
haviour to his prisoners. That unhappy war was not remark- 
able for many occurrences of such noble character ; and we 
regret that we are not able to record the names of these 
good Samaritans, 

According to established custom, Captain Thornborough 
was tried by a court-martial for the loss of the Blonde; and 
after an honourable acquittal from blame, his merits were re~ 
warded by an appointment to the Hebe, of 38 guns, one of 
the most beautiful frigates in the service. 

In June, 1785, his Royal Highness Prince William Henry 
(his present Majesty), having regularly served the whole 
time required as a midshipman, and undergone the usual ex- 
amination before the Comptroller of the Navy and two senior 
Post Captains, was appointed Third Lieutenant of the Hebe. 
Tn the same month, Commodore the Honourable J, L. Gower 
hoisted his broad-pendant on board the frigate, and she pro- 
ceeded on a cruise round Great Britain and the Orkney 
islands. On her return she touched at Belfast, in Ireland, 
from thence down St. George’s Channel, and arrived at Spit~ 
head by the end of August. ‘The Commodore then strack 
his pendant, and the Prince continued to serve with Captain 
Thornborough till February, 1786, when he was appointed 
First Lieutenant of the Pegasus, of 28 guns. His Royal 
Highness always performed the duties of his station with the 
most becoming alacrity; and it is not a little honourable to 
the memory of George HI., that his son not only served his 
full time in the cockpit, but also took the chances of setvice 
as to climate,—a point which is well known at the Admiralty 
to be often a subject of debate among minor families. 

Captain Thornborough retained the command of his fine 
frigate upwards of six years, which was considered an extra~ 
ordinary mark of favour during a peace. In August, 1789, 
the royal family visited Plymouth, and were received by the 
fleet in that’ port with every possible demonstration of joy. 
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Among other ceremonies, a squadron was detached into the 
Sound, for the purpose of exhibiting some naval evolutions 
before George III, who had embarked on board the South- 
ampton to inspect them. Gn this occasion, while the ships 
were forming into two separate lines of battle, his Majesty 
expressed much satisfaction with the elegance of the Hebe’s 
movements; and in the engagement which followed was ob- 
served to turn frequently from the line-of-battle ships towards 
the frigate. 

In 1790, the Spaniards having sent an armed force to dis~ 
possess the British traders and settlers of their possessions at 
Nootka Sound, our government ordered a powerful fleet to be 
equipped, and to rendezvous under Lord Howe at Spithead, 
to await the effect of their remonstrance. This period is 
known to seamen under the name of the “ Spanish disturb- 
ance;” and there can be little doubt that the celerity with 
which the fleet was manned and fitted brought the Spaniards 
to terms. On this occasion Captain Thornborough was ap- 
pointed to the Scipio, of 64 guns, which ship was paid off, 
after the amicable adjustment of the dispute, and our officer 
retired to private life. 

In February, 1798, the National Convention of France de- 
clared war against Great Britain and Holland, a step which 
was, of course, reciprocated ; and a numerous fleet was conse= 
quently fitted out for sea with the utmost expedition. Capt. 
Thornborough was called into commission, and appointed to 
the Latona, a choice $8-gun frigate, on the home station. In 
the course of the summer he captured several French mer- 
chant-vessels, besides three mischievous privateers, called 
L’Amerique, Le Franklin, snd L’Ambitieux, of 10 guns each. 
On the 18th of November, in the same year, being attached 
to Lord Howe's fleet, he descried a strange squadron to wind 
ward, which proved to be French, and consisted of six sail 
of the line, two frigates, a brig, and = schooner, under the 
command of Citoyen Vanstabel. This being communicated 
to the Admiral, the signal for chase was instantly abroad; the 
enemy in the mean time bearing down in hopes of snatching 

ot 
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up aconvoy. When the hostile fleets had neared sufficiently 
to raise the hulls of each other, Vanstabel perceived his mis- 
take, and made all the sail his ships could stagger under to a 
fresh gale, followed by the advance of the British fleet till 
at eleven a.M., the Russell having sprung ber foretop-mast, 
and the Defence having carried away her fore and main top- 
inasts, the frigates were ordered to lead the fleet and keep 
sight of the enemy. At noon a shift of wind enabled the 
chasing ships to tack with advantage; and the Latona, ahead 
of her companions, soon found herself so near the French 
frigates, that Cuptain Thornborough boldly resolved to cut 
off one of them, the afterwards well-known Sémillante. After 
firing for some time on both these ships, the Latona could 
have weathered the Séinillante at about four; but Vanstabel, 
seeing her danger, bore down in the Tigre, of 80 guns, with 
his second, to prevent the manceuvre from being effective, 
The two French linc-of-battle ships saved their frigate by this 
timely intervention, passing so near to the Latona as to dis- 
charge their broadsides at her, but without other damage than 
two shots lodging in her hull. On receiving the fire of these 
heavy antagonists, their pigmy foe gallantly luffed up and re- 
turned it, evidently striking the hull of the ‘Tigre, and cutting 
away her fore-stay and main-tack, and also (as was afterwards 
related by some prisoners taken on board a recaptured vessel) 
killing and wounding several of her crew, besides the damage 
she did to the frigates. No other British ship was able to 
approach : the sqnalls became furious, and the advance was 
under more sail than they could well carry, whence the main- 
top-masts of the Vanguard and Montague went over the side. 
At night Lord Howe kept ou a wind, to anticipate the pro- 
bable motions of the French; in consequence of which Capt. 
Pasley, in the Bellerophon, 74, with the Latona and Pheenix, 
lost sight of the fleet, and found themselves on the following 
dawn well up with fgur of the enemy, all of the line: these 
being of such superior force compelled the reluctant Pasley 
to recall the chasers ; and Commodore Vanstabel ultimately 


escaped. 
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‘The activity, spirit, and address of Captain Thornborough 
in this pursuit gave pleasure to the whole fleet; and the 
Admiralty complimented him with their special thanks. 

The Latona and Pheton were now ordered off Ushant, 
where, on the 27th of November, they captured the national 
ship Blonde, of 28 guns. A severe winter’s work followed, 
in the necessary attendance upon Lord Howe; and the 
duty was of a nature to try both officers and men. Nothing, 
however, very important happened till the spring of 1794, 
when Lord Howe left Portsmouth, and on the morning of 
the 5th of May arrived off Ushant. The Latona and 
Pheton were then ordered to reconnoitre Brest harbour, 
covered by the Orion, of 74 guns, which they promptly per- 
formed, and reported the French grand fleet to be at anchor 
in the outer roads. This induced his Lordship to imagine 
their object was to be in readiness to protect the home- 
ward-bound convoy from America; he, therefore, stood to 
the westward, and for a fortnight kept crossing the Bay of 
Biscay in all directions, without seeing the expected vessels. 
On the 19th, having returned off Ushant, the Latona and 
Phaeton, covered this time by the Cesar and Leviathan, 
were again ordered to look into Brest Water, when they found 
the port vacant. This was important intelligence: after 
strenuous endeavours to fall in with them, the enemy was 
met on the 28th, and the glorious battles which followed are 
too well known to need repetition, It is sufficient to say, 
that the Latona did important service in the conflict, and, 
with the Pheeton, was attached to the centre of the line. 
About noon she was signalised by the Bellerophon for assist- 
ance, that ship having been dreadfally cut up, and at the 
moment receiving the broadsides of two opponents. Captain 
‘Thornborough was not slow in answering the summons, end 
as he passed the two French line-of-battle ships gave them 
the contents of his guns. 

This was Captain Thornborough’s last achievement as a 
frigate captain, for he was shortly afterwards appointed to 
the Robust, of 74 guns, in which ship he still remained with 
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Lord “Howe, and cruised with him during the winter of 
1794, In the following spring, the Robust was one of the 
squadron under the command of Rear-Admiral Colpoys; 
after which she joined the broad pendant of Commodore Sir 
J.B. Warren, to co-operate with the French royalists in Qui- 
-beron Bay, in company with two other sail of the line, six 
frigates, several smaller vessels of war, and fifty transports. 

The expedition for this object sailed in June, protected by 
Lord Bridport and the Channel fleet, who accompanied the 
Commodore off Belleisle, and there parted company to resume 
his station in the offing. Scarcely had he quitted, however, 
before the Brest fleet, under M. Vaillant, was discerned 
coming from under the land. Sir J.B. Warren immediately 
made the best dispositions for the safety of his charge, and 
despatched a fast-sailing vessel after Lord Bridport with. the 
intelligence. On the following morning the Robust arrived 
within signal distance of his Lordship; but, in spite of all 
his endeavours to join, got up too late to have any share in 
the battle which ensued, and which left three sail of the line 
in the hands of the conquerors. ‘The remainder of the 
French fleet being driven into L’Orient, the expedition to 
Quiberon proceeded to its destination, and the emigrant troops 
were landed on the 27th. 

From this service the Robust joined Admiral Duncan’s 
squadron off the Texel, and was variously employed on the 
Channel station, but without any affair of moment to signalise 
her Captain; for he, being 2 favourite with Lord Bridport, 
had been summoned to join the fleet off Brest, and thus 
smissed being in the action of the 21th of October, 1797. 
The same month, however, of the following year, afforded 
Captain Thornborongh an opportunity of adding to his 
former professional character. In the autumn of 1798, the 
Rotust had beeri again placed under Sir J. B. Warren’s 
orders, that he might act against the expedition which had 
Deen fitted out at Brest for the invasion of Ireland. On 
she 1ith the squadron of M. Bompart, consisting of a 
-Hine-oftbattle ship, eight frigates, and a schooner, were de- 
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scried off Lough Swilly, and immediate chase was given by 
the Commodore, whose force consisted of three sail of the line 
and five frigates. Owing to the boisterous state of the wea- 
ther, the enemy were not neared till the morning of the 12th; 
and the approach was favoured by the two-decker having lost 
her maintop-mast. Finding he could not escape, M. Bom- 
part formed in close order, and brought-to for action. In 
the mean time our ships had become so much spread, that 
the signal to engage was not thrown out till seven a. m., 
when the Robus? was directed to lead; a command obeyed 
with such alacrity, that in twenty minutes afterwards that ship 
was throwing her fire into two French frigates in her pro- 
gress towards their Commodore, At fifty minutes past eight 
she got alongside her opponent; and 2 furious action com- 
menced, in which she was ably seconded by the Magnanime, 
and some occasional shots from the other ships. Bompart 
made a gallant defence; but the steady broadsides of the 
Robust compelled him to strike his colours, after an action of 
two hours, The prize proved to be the Hoche, of 78 guns, 
one of the most superb ships of her class; having lost in 
killed and wounded 270 men. In the Robust there were 
10 seamen slain, and 2 officers and $8 seamen and marines 
wounded. 

Seeing the fate of their Commodore, the French frigates 
made an effort to escape ; but after a running action three of 
them were taken in the course of the day, and a fourth sur- 
rendered to Captain Graham Moore at midnight. Two 
others were captured shortly afterwards, and the remaining 
two, of which one was Thornborough’s old friend the Sémil- 
latte, effected their escape, with the schooner. All the 
prizes were found full of troops, arms, stores, and necessaries 
for their designs upon Ireland; and the decisive success of 
the British squadron was deemed of such importamce to the 
nation as to deserve the thanks of Parliament. 

The Hoche did not strike till her gear was cut to pieces, 
her masts wounded, and her hull riddled, with five-feet water 
in her hold, and twenty-five of her guns dismounted. The 
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Robust had also suffered severely in her close conflict ; yet, 
crippled as she was, her signal was made to take the Hoche 
in tow. The order was obeyed with the zeal which ever 
distinguished Captain Thornborough, and away he steered 
for Lough Swilly ; but on the afternoon of the 13th a squall 
carried away the masts of the prize, and in the evening, the 
tow-rope stranding, she broke adrift. A stormy night fol- 
lowed, and but for the French prisoners joiuing their utmost 
exertions to those of the English, as a common cause of 
danger, she must inevitably have been \dst. On the 15th, 
the Doris frignte, Captain Lord Ranelagh, fortunately joined 
the disabled ships, took the Hoche in tow, and at length 
anchored her in safety. ‘To the ability and gallantry of Cap- 
tain Thornborough was attributed the success of the day; 
and the Admiralty, who had already promoted the Commo- 
dore’s Lieutenant, soon afterwards presented Mr. Colby, first 
of the Robust, who lost his arm in the action, with a com- 
mander’s commission, 

A squadron of four French frigates, under M. Savary, 
followed Bompart’s expedition, which arrived in the vicinity 
of Killala Bay, on the 27th of October, where he learned 
the results which sealed the fate of the French arms; and, 
apprehensive of being caught also, he steered home again 
with the melancholy tidings. The coast. of Ireland being 
thus free, the Robust again joined the Channel fleet, under 
Lord Bridport, who expressed himself particularly pleased 
at her return. At the flag promotion which took place on 
the 14th of February, 1799, Captain ‘Shornborough was 
nominated a Colonel of Marines, and shifted his pendant 
from the Robust to the Formidable, of 98 guns. In chis 
ship he served under Admiral Sir A. Gardner, Earl St. 
Vincent, Sir C. Cotton, Lord Keith, and Lord Bridport, on 
the Channel and Mediterranean stations, till the Ist of Ja- 
nuary, 1801, when the promotion consequent on establishing 
the Union between Great Britain and Ireland taking place, 
he was advanced to the rank of Rear-Admiral of the Blue, 
end hoisted his flag on board the Mars, 74, Captain R. 
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Lloyd, and during the remainder of the war he was employed 
in 'the arduous but monotonous duty of watching Brest. 

‘The Admiral rejoined his family and friends on the peace 
taking place, but was not long to enjoy repose, for the re- 
newal of hostilities recalled him; and after commanding in 
the Downs, he was appointed to a division of the North Sea 
fleet, under Lord Keith, with his flag hoisted on board the 
Defence, 74, The blockade of the Texel was now managed 
with success, on a system at once economical of anxiety and 
labour. The ports of Holland admit of the ingress and 
egress of large ships only during the spring tides; two days 
before which, Thornborough’s squadron regularly took its 
station off the Texel, and remained as many days after the 
full and change of the moon, so that the Dutch lost all the 
cadvantages of the high tides, their heavy ships being effect- 
ually detained within their harbours. 

In April, 1804, the Atalante, a Dutch brig of war, was 
gallantly cut out of Vlie Passage by the boats of the Scor- 
pion and Beaver, after being bravely defended. Her Com- 
mander, A, Von Karpe, who refused quarter, being slain, 
was buried by Captain Hardinge, the conqueror, with every 
honour he could bestow, even to hauling down the English 
colours, hoisting Dutch, and liberating the prisoners dur- 
ing the interment. This incident afforded the Admiral an 
opportunity of displaying that generous humanity for which 
he was ever remarkable, and gave a proper finish to the 
honourable affair. After recommending Captains Hardinge 
and Pelly, and Lieutenant Bluett, for promotion, he sent a flag 
of truce to Kilkert, the Batavian Admiral, with the purser 
and pilot of the Atalante, and the deceased Captain’s servant, 
with the whole of his late master’s private property, in order 
that it might be delivered to his relations. 

Early in 1805 Admiral Thornborough assumed the im- 
portant station of Captain of the Channel fleet, under Lord 
Gardner. In June he was promoted to the rank of Vice- 
Admiral, hoisted his flag in the Kent, aud was nominated to 
command a squadron of fast-sailing line-of-battle ships, des- 
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tined to reinforce Lord Nelson, but which, from the battle of 
Trafalger occurring, did not take place. In the following 
year he commanded in the Pertuis d’Antioche, with his flag 
on board the Prince of Wales, of 98 guns, and msintained 
the blockade of Rochefort, until he was relieved by Sir Sa- 
muel Hood. In February, 1807, he removed into the Royal. 
Sovereign, of 100 guns, and proceeded to the Mediterranean, 
where he remained executing various services until the end of 
109. In October of the next year he was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief on the Irish station, where he continued until 
he attained the rank of Admiral, in December, 1818. ‘He 
afterwards held the office of Commander-in-Chief at Ports- 
month, from 1616 till May 1818, and with that appointment 
closed his public services, though he was subsequently raised 
to the commission of Vice-Admiral of the United Kingdom, 
On the extension of the Order of the Bath, in January, 
1818, Admiral Thornborough was made a Knight Com- 
mander, and in January, 1825, raised to a Grand Cross. 
He was twice married, and died s widower, on the 3d of 
April, 1894, at his seat, Bishopsteignton Lodge, in Devon- 
shire, at the age of 80. By his first wife, who died at Exeter 
in 1601, be had several children, of whom one, Edward Le 
Cras Thornborough, is now a Captain in the Royal Navy. 


Abridged from a Memoir in the United Service Journal. 
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THE RIGHT HON. 


WILLIAM WYNDHAM GRENVILLE, 


BARON GRENVILLE, OP WOTTON-UNDER-BERNEWOOD, COUNTY 
BUCKS8; A PRIVY COUNCILLOR IN GREAT BRITAIN AND 
IRELAND; AUDITOR OF THE EXCHEQUER}; CHANCELLOR 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD; HIGH STEWARD OF 
BRISTOL; AN ELDER BROTHER OF THE TRINITY HOUSE; 
A TRUSTEE OF THE BRITISH MUSEUM; A GOVERNOR OF 
THE CHARTER HOUSE, D.C.L. AND F.S,A.; UNCLE TO THE 
DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM. 


‘Ts distinguished statesman was born on the 26th of Octo- 
ber, 1759, the third son of the Right Hon. George Grenville, 
Prime Minister of England in 1763—1765, and of Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir William Wyndham, Bart. by Lady Catherine 
Seymour, and sister to Charles first Earl of Egremont. 

He received his early education at Eton, where he was 
concerned in the grand rebellion under Foster, when all the 
boys left the school, threw their books into the Thames, and 
marched to Salt Hill. He was, however, persuaded by his 
father to return for a few weeks; and then removed to Christ 
Church, Oxford, where in 1779 he gained the Chancellor's 
prize for a composition in Latin verse, the subject being Vis 
Electrica, He took the degree of B.A; and then entered one of 
the inns of court, with the view of qualifying for the bar, 
His attention, however, was quickly diverted to the business 
of politics. In Feb. 1782 he was returned to Parliament on 
@ vacancy for Buckingham; and in Sept. following, when his 
brother Earl Temple (the late Marquis of Buckingham) was 
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for the first time sent to Ireland as Lord Lieutenant, Mr. W. 
Grenville accompanied him as Private Secretary, and he was 
sworn a Privy Councillor of that kingdom. The period of 
Earl Temple's vice-reign terminated in the June of the 
following year; in December following Mr. Grenville ac- 
cepted office at home, being appointed to succeed Mr. Burke 
as Paymaster of the Army. His active senatorial career now 
commenced, and his industry and acquirements, added to 
strong natural talents, soon made him of consequence in the 
House of Commons. He was the able coadjutor of the 
youthful minister, bis cousin-german, who was only a few 
months his senior; firm to his post, and in full possession of 
all bis faculties. If he wanted the brilliant eloquence of his 
relation, he possessed more minuteness of knowledge and ac- 
curacy of detail. The routine of office was almost hereditary 
in him. He seemed to have imbibed all the ideas and habits 
of his father, even though he was a child at the death of that 
persevering statesman. 

At the general election of 1784 he was chosen one of the 
county members for Buckinghamshire, after one of the most 
vigorous contests ever known. He was re-elected in 1790, 
but before the close of that year had been removed to the 
House of Lords. 

He Mad not completed his thirtieth year when he was 
chosen to preside over the House of Commons, being elected 
apeaker Jan, 5. 1789, on the death of the Rt. Hon. Charles 
Wolfran Cornwall. 

Before four months, however, had elapsed, he was sum- 
moned from that station to the still more responsible if not 
more arduous one, of Secretary of State of the Home Depart- 
ment. He was moved to the House of Lords by a patent of 
peerage dated Nov, 25. 1790, and thenceforward became the 
representative and echo of Mr. Pitt in the Upper House. 
In the following May he exchanged the seals of Home 
Secretary for those of the Fougign Department: the latter he 
retained until the resignation of Mr. Pitt, in Feb. 1801. In 
2791 he was appointed ranger of St. James’s and Hyde’ 
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Parks ; which post he exchanged in 1795 for the lucrative 
office of Auditor of the Exchequer. He filled the important 
situation of Foreign Secretary, during one of the most arduous 
and gloomy periods of our history, with industry, talent, and 
skill. It was a fanction for which his natural and acquired 
powers were in many respects well suited. He was skilled in 
the detail of the politics of Europe: he had studied deeply 
the law of nations ; he was acquainted with modern languages ; 
he could endure fatigue; and had not an avocation or 2 
pleasure to interrupt his attention. He loved business as his 
father did; it was not merely the result of his ambition, but 
his amusement; the flowers of imagination, or the gaieties 
of society, never seduced him astray. There was nothing to 
dissipate his ideas, and he brought his mind to bear on the 
subjects before him with its full force. 

One of the most important duties required of him was to 
maintain a stern and undaunted bearing towards the French 
Directory. In his correspondence with M. Chauvelin, who 
had been Ambassador in London previously to the death of 
Louis, and claimed to be still recognised in that capacity, the 
letters of Lord Grenville were couched in a severity of re~ 
tort rarely equalled in diplomatic discussion. Of their tone 
the following, dated the 24th of January, and ordering M. 
Chauvelin’s immediate departure from the realm, will afford 
a specimen : — 


“Tam charged to notify to you, Sir, that the character 
with which you had been invested at this court, and the 
functions of which have been so long suspended, being now 
entirely terminated by the fatal death of his Most Christian 
Majesty, you have no longer any public character here. 

* The King can no longer, afier such an event, permit your 
residence here. His Majesty hes thought fit to order, that 
you should retire from this kingdom within the term of eight 
days; and I herewith transmit to you a copy of the order, 
which his Majesty, in his privy council, has given to this 
‘effect. 
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* send you s passport for yourself and your suite; and 
1 shall not fail to take all the other necessary steps, in order 
that you may return to France all the attentions which 
are due to the character of Minister Plenipotentiary from 
his Most Christian Majesty, which you have exercised at 
this court. 





(Signed) “ Grenvinsx.” 


The French government despatched M. Maret to nego- 
tiate the neutrality of this country; but so determined was 
Lord Grenville not to allow the least opening to their in- 
fluence, that he persisted in refusing that emissary even to 
visit him, contrary, as was thought, to the opinion of 
Mr. Pitt, 

Lord Grenville’s talents as an orator were more than 
usually distinguished in 1795, on occasion of the attack 
which had been made upon the King during his passage to 
open Parliament. He brought in 2 bill to provide for the 
safety and protection of the royal person, which gave rise to 
@ jong and stormy debate, and afforded ample opportunity 
to Lord Grenville for the most loyal exertion of his rheto- 
rieal abilities. He had the satisfaction of seeing his motion 
carried by a large majority; and he followed up his success 
by another bill to suppress the formation or continuance of 
seditious societies, 

Lord Grenville took an active part with Mr. Pitt in pro- 
moting the Union with Ircland, and shared with him in 
giving the intimations, on which the Roman Catholics of 
that country founded their claims to emancipation. When 
it was found that government was unwilling to forward those 
views, the ministry felt themselves obliged to resign their 
offices. When application was shortly after made to Mr. 
Pitt, to join the parties then in power, he refused to accede, 
valess Lord Grenville was included in the arrangement; 
which proposal being rejected, the negotiation ended, But 
no long time elapsed, befure Mr. Pitt found himself obliged 
to yield to the urgent necessities of the state, and he again 
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took his seat as First Lord of the Treasury, in May, 1804, 
without having stipulated for Catholic emancipation. Lord 
Grenville, with Mr. Windham, refused to join him; and from 
that time, until the death of Mr. Pitt in January, 1806, Lord 
Grenville took a prominent part in the ranks of Opposition. 

On Mr. Pitt’s death the administration was formed which, 
though intended to combine “ all the talents,” and therefore 
all the means of good government, has since been generally 
derided by political writers as anomalous, visionary, and 
impracticable, and sometimes as even monstrous and dis- 
graceful. It was, indeed, extraordinary that when Lord 
Grenville was the Prime Minister, Mr. Fox should have 
become his Secretory of State. The perverseness of human 
nature, and the interests of trading politicians, were directly 
opposed to so unprecedented a sacrifice of political animosities, 
It is probable that a mischievous world would not have per- 
mitted such a union to exist for long, even if the parties 
themselves had been determined to the uttermost to abide 
by its but the failure is, of course, ascribed to the discordant 
elements comprised in the attempted union. It was an im- 
portant obstacle to its duration, that the religious principles 
of the monarch were directly opposed to the measure to 
which Lord Grenville considered himself pledged: a party 
equally zealous as the sovereign in their resistance to the 
claims of the Roman Catholics proved too powerful for the 
continuance of the ministry beyond the brief period of thir- 
teen months. During that time Lord Grenville suffered not 
a little in his popularity, by obtaining an Act of Parliament 
enabling him to hold, together with the Premiership, the pro- 
fitable, but nearly sinecure, office of Auditor of the Exche- 
quer, which had been conferred upon him in 1795, and 
which he retained until his death. 

His Lordship did not subsequently accept any more pro- 
minent office. In 1802, when the resignation of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh and Mr. Canning left Lord Liverpool the only Secre- 
tary of State, performing the business of the three departments, 
official letters were addressed to Earl Grey and Lord Gren- 
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ville, proposing the immediate formation of a combined minis- 
try. They were both in the country when these communications 
reached them. Earl Grey at once declined all union with 
Mr. Percival and Lord Liverpool, and did not come to town. 
Lord Grenville, who was in Cornwall, came immediately to 
town, but the next day declined the proposed ailiance, be- 
cause he should not be able to view it in any other light than 
as a dereliction of principle. 

‘At the close of the year 1809, his Lordship was chosen 
Chancellor of the University of Oxford. His predecessor, 
the Duke of Portland, died on the 30th of October, 1809, 
On this vacancy the cundidates were Lord Grenville, Lord 
Eldon, and the Duke of Beaufort. The election commenced. 
at ten o'clock on Wednesday morning, December 13th, and 
continued sitting day and night, without any adjournment, 
till ten o'clock on ‘Thursday night, when the numbers were 
declared as follows : -— 


For Lord Grenville - - - 406 
Lord Eldon . = z. - $03 

Duke of Beavfort - - - 238 
Majority for Lord Grenville - - + 103 


‘The number of those entitled to vote amounted to 1282, 
ef whom 1037 polled. His Lordship was presented to the 
degree of D.C.L. by diploma nine days after his election; 
and his installation took place in the Theatre on Tuesday, 
July 3d, 1810. 

Lord Grenville continued in opposition to the government 
during the war; but on the final defeat of the French in 
1814 he heartily congratulated the country on the prospect 
of an immediate peace, and in the following year supported 
ministers in their resolution te depose Napoleon. From 
that time he ceased to take so prominent a part in parliament- 
ary discussions as he had previously done, except during the 
debates on Catholic emaneipation, of which he deemed him- 
self to be enlisted as the pledged and expected supporter. 

In 1804 Lord Grenville edited the Letters which had 
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been written by the great Earl of Chatham to bis nephew, 
Thomas Pitt (afterwards Lord Camelford), when at Cam 
bridge. Besides several Speeches, &c. he also published a 
“ New Plan of Finance, as presented to Parliament, with the 
Tables, 1806.” “A Letter to the Earl of Fingal, 1810.” 
He also defended his Alma Mater in pamphlet, against 
the charge brought against her of having expelled Locke. 
He enriched an edition of Homer, privately printed, with 
valuable annotations ; and translated several pieces from the 
Greek, English, and Italian, into Latin, which have been 
circulated among his friends under the title of “ Nuge Me- 
tric.” His Lordship, as well as his brother, the Right Hon. 
Thomas Grenville, had collected a very valuable library. 

Lord Grenville was the contemporary of some of the 
greatest men that ever adorned this country ; yet his abilities 
were not eclipsed in their presence. As a statesman he was 
remarkable for sound practical views, As a speaker he was, 
perhaps, one of the most powerful debaters that ever ap- 
peared in the House of Lords. There was a commanding 
energy in his delivery, as well as in his style, which never 
failed to arrest the attention and command the admiration 
even of those who differed from him in sentiment. It bas been 
said of him, that no orator ever produced so strong an im- 
pression by his manner in the first ten minutes of his speech ; 
but the want of variety. was a defect which began to be per- 
ceived after some time, and which, in the course of a long 
address, seldom failed to impress itself rather painfully 
upon the hearer, He always took care to prepare himself on 
every subject on which he spoke, and his speeches were, 
therefore, full of matter. He did not possess the fire, the 
acuteness, and the indignant sarcasm of Lord Grey, but 
during a long period he was considered second only to his 
Lordship as an effective debater in the House of Lords; and 
the two were associated as the heads of the Opposition, with 
whom negotiations were carried on during several emergen- 
cies, when it became necessary or politic to make overtures 
for a new ministry. 
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The secret of the authorship of “ Junius” is known to 
have been intrusted to the shelves of the library of Stowe, 
and it hus often been said that there would no longer be any 
reason (a conceal it after the death of Lord Grenville. To 
his nephew, Lord Nugent, from his taste for literary employ- 
ment, may, perhaps, be confided the office of disclosing this 
tmuch-agitated secret to the world, We have understood that 
‘& most curious feature of the case is, that the real author has 
never been one of the favourite candidates. 

Lord Grenville married, July 18, 1792, the Hon, Anne 
Pitt, only daughter of Thomas first Lord Camelford, and 
sister and sole heiress of the second Lord, who was slain in a 
duel with Mr. Best in 1804. Her Ladyship survives him, 
and, as they never had any issue, the barony of Grenville 
has become extinct. 

His Lordship's death took place at his seat, Dropmore, 
Buckinghamobire, on the 12th of January, 1834, in the 75th 
year of his age. 


From the “ Gentleman’s Magazine.” 
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No. VII. 


THE REV. DANIEL LYSONS, F.R.S. F.A.S. F.H.S. 
F.L.S., &e. 


Turs distinguished antiquary and amiable man was born on 
the 28th of April, 1762. His father, the Rev. Samuel Lysons, 
was a younger son of a respectable county family, settled for 
two centuries at Hempstead, in Gloucestershire, and incum- 
bent of Rodmarton, near Cirencester, a living in their gift. 

Having completed his early studies at Mr. Morgan's gram- 
mar school, in Bath, Mr. Lysons graduated as Bachelor and 
Master of Arts at St. Mary Hall, Oxford, then under the 
superintendence of Dr. Nowell, Itegius Professor of Modern 
History. On taking orders in 1784, he commenced his 
clerical life as curate to his maternal uncle, Mr. Peach, of 
Mortlake, in Surrey. Shortly afterwards he preached by 
appointment, and, according to custom, published, the annual 
sermon for the Colston charity at Bristol. The title-page 
was embellished with a dolphin, the Colston crest, etched by 
his younger brother, Samuel Lysons, Esq. (afterwards Vice- 
President of the Royal Society, and Keeper of the Records in 
the ‘Tower,) his first attempt in an art in which he was after- 
wards so eminently successful as an amateur. Thus, the two 
brothers, so attached to each other through life, and so inti- 
mately connected in their subsequent literary reputation, com- 
menced their Jabours in concert. In early youth both had 
evinced a zeal and research unusual at their age in the study 
of medals, coins, and natural history, in which departments 
each had formed for himself a respectable collection of sub- 
jects; thus indicating the taste which so materially influenced 
their future pursuits, 

In 1789 Mr. Lysons removed to Putney, as curate to the 
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Rev. Dr. (then Mr.) Hughes, preceptor to the roysl family, 
and afterwards Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's, in whom he 
found an enlightened and congenial friend. Having con- 
ceived the project of writing a topographical work on the 
environs of Landon, Mr. Lysons, at that time possessed of & 
limited income, and unknown to the leading London book- 
vellers, was ot first deterred by considerations of risk and 
expense. Averse to the idea of publishing by subscription, 
he resolved on accepting the proffered loan of 200/. from 
Mr. Hughes and another friend ; determining to supply the 
deficiencies consequent on so small a fund by labour and 
diligence. In the illustration of his work he was aided by the 
pencil of his brother Samuel, whose etchings, executed from 
drawings taken by himself, were remarked for their masterly 
accuracy. ‘The first edition of “ The Environs of London” 
was published in the year 1792, and met with the most flatter- 
ing reception feom the public. Its rapid aud extensive sale 
soon enabled the author to repay his friends their timely loan, 
and to realise a considerable sum to himself. 

The zeal with which Mr. Lysons prosecuted this laborious 
undertaking attracted the notice of Horace, Lord Orford, to 
whom he was previously unknown, aud Jed to an intimate 
acquaintance. ‘The countenance and advice of this highly 
gifted nobleman bad uo small influence in the altimate suc- 
cess of the publication. Several of the prints which illustrate 
“ The Envirens of London” were engraved at Lord Orford’s 
own expense, from originals in bis possession at Swawberry 
Hill, where both the brothers enjoyed the advantage of a 
familiar footing, and the unlimited use of his Lordship’s choice 
and extensive library. 

The fitigue and abstraction of mind attendant on a work of 
varied antiquarian research can be estimated, perhaps, by 
few, and might seem, at first sight, inconsistent with the 
clerical duties of a large parish. ‘There are, however, « class 
of men, gifted by temper and education with a rigid sense of 
duty, and endowed Ly nature with a robust constitution, and 
a singular indifference to all bodily indulgence, of whom it is 
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familiarly and truly said, that “ the more they do, the more 
they can do.” Of this description was Mr. Lysons. With- 
out declining the society of a populous neighbourhood, where 
he was much courtefl, he suffered nothing to interrupt his 
habit of strict temperance, early rising, and strong bodily ex- 
ercise. By these means his literary pursuits were rendered 
compatible with the duties of his parish, in which he took an 
affectionate and vital interest, actively promoting all the 
benevolent plans for the relief of the poor during the years 
of scarcity, and devoting himself indefatigably to the estab- 
lishment and instruction of the parochial schools, Before 
five in the morning he was usually in his study, arranging the 
materials for his publication, or preparing for those profes- 
sional duties to which their due precedence was allotted in the 
order of the day. The greater part of the time which he 
could fairly call his own, for the purposes of leisure, was spent 
in walks of ten or twenty miles in search of objects of local 
investigation; varied sometimes by the employment of stand- 
ing for two hours nearly knee-deep in a wet crypt to decipher 
ancient inscriptions. At the close of the evening he would 
drop in for an hour or two among his friends, untived in 
spirits, and enger alike to communicate, or extract from others, 
any point of useful or agreeable information. 

His literary and professional merit soon afforded him an 
unsought introduction to persons well calculated to appreciate 
both, and whose intimacy was in itself a flattering distinction 
to a young man. Among these were the late Earl Spencer, 
Dr. Portens (at that time Bishop of London), Mrs. Hannah 
More, and Sir Joseph Banks, besides other leading charac 
ters in the world of science and letters. In 1790, Mr. Lysons 
was admitted Fellow of the Antiquarian Society; in 1797, of 
the Royal Society; and in 1798, of the Linnean Society: of 
which latter body his botanical knowledge rendered bim an 
efficient member. Elis contributions to periodical works 
were at this time frequent. 

In the year 1800 Mr. Lysons, on account of his father’s de- 
clining health, resigned the cure of Putney, and undertook that 
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of Rodmarton and Cherenton. The affectionate esteem of his 
neighbours for their minister was evinced by the present of a 
handsome silver cup and cover, with a suitable inscription; and 
many subsequent testimonies of a pleasifg nature proved that 
the fecling of all ranks was unabated by time and distance. 

In 1804 the death of his respected father put Mr. Lysons 
in possession of the living of Rodmarton, as well as the 
family property of Hempstead, inherited from an elder uncle. 
The increase of means and leisure soon suggested to his 
mind the commencement of a project which, in concert with 
his brother Samuel, he had entertained since the publication of 
“The Environs of London,” and for which, during four years, 
they had made the necessary collections. ‘This work, which 
it is almost needless to describe as “ ‘The Magna Britannia,” 
comprised in its design the topographical history of the 
several counties of England in alphabetical order. In the 
arrangement of the different departments of this voluminous 
undertaking, the great mass of necessary correspondence fell 
on the elder brother; and the whole of the general, parochial, 
and family history was also furnished by him, No sheet, 
however, was printed without being subjected to the joint 
revision of the brothers. The first part of the Britannia, 
comprising Bedfordshire, was published in 1806. 

‘To the antiquary and gencalogist, the quantity of interest- 
ing information brought together in this work would argue 
the impossibility of its being completed in its full extent by 
any thing less than a society of men of letters. ‘The mere 
labour and difficulty of the undertaking did not, however, 
deter the brothers; both in the prime of their mental and 
bodily strength, indefatigable in spir 
own powers of severe application. ‘The experience, however, 
which they gained in their progress through the first few 
counties forced upon them a reluctant doubt as to the final 
completion of their project. 

In the year 1819 Mr. Lysons sustained a severe blow in 
the death of his brother Samuel, The work had now reached, 
in alphabetical order, the county of Devon, every parish of 
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which the two brothers had personally visited in order to 
complete their materials; and the article on the Roman 
roads was already in the hands of the compositor. Consider- 
ing himself pledged"to the completion of this volume, Mr. 
Lysons persevered so far in a task rendered irksome te him 
by distressing recollections, but abandoned all idea of carry- 
ing his project farther. In his brother, warmly attached to him 
from childhood, and associated in all his plans and feelings, 
he had lost a coadjutor and friend not to be replaced ; and the 
infirmities of middle age, aggravated perbaps by mental and 
bodily exertion, had begun to tell ou a frame and spirits 
originally robust. The future prosecution of the work was 
therefore abandoned for less fatiguing but more important 
duties: each county, however, of the Britannia may be con- 
sidered as s separate topographical history in itself, and is in 
fact sold as a separate work! 

In 1812 Mr. Lysons published a history of the origin and 
progress of the meeting of the three choirs of Gloucester, 
‘Worcester, and Hereford, and of the charity connected with 
it, Being himself one of the stewards in 1811, on which 
occasion he preached the sermon for the benefit of the fund, 
the thought suggested itself that such a work might benefit 
the charity by its sale, aud diffuse the knowledge of its 
objects. To impart to his publication more than a merely 
local interest, he prefixed to it a history of the parochial 
clergy ffom the earliest times, containing much valuable 
information; and which was, at the desire of his friends, 
reprinted and sold as a separate work, 

Having always admired the piety and excellence of Jeremy 
Taylor’s style, but considering it ili adapted to general 
perusal, Mr. Lysons undertook, in 1818, a selection of sermons 
from the works of that <ivine, containing those passages 
peculiarly marked by beauty of thought and expression, and 
omitting whatever seemed unsuitable to the present day. To 
the volume in question were prefixed three sermons of his own, 
preached on different public occasions. 

Mr. Lysons was twice married. The surviving children 
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of his first marriage with Sarah, daughter of Colonel 
Thomas Carteret Hardy, are Samuel, the present incumbent 
of Rodmarton, and Charlotte, the lady of Sir James Carnegie, 
Bart. By his second wife, Josepha Catherine, daughter of 
John Gilbert Cooper, Esq. of Thurgarton Priory, Nottingham- 
shire, his present relict, he left a son and a daughter. In 
1824 Mr. Lysons was induced to undertake a continental 
tour for the sake of the health of his younger children. On 
this occasion he might fairly have justified the expression of 
the ancient philosopher, “ quotidie se aliquid addiscentem 
senem fieri.” His journal, in four manuscript quarto vo- 
Jumes, now in the hands of his family, but at no time intended 
for public , comprises a fund of interesting matter, en 
riched by his extensive acquaintance with French and Italian 
literature. Having perused with much pleasure, in the 
course of his different enquiries, a work in Italian by the ex- 
Bishop of Tarentum, entitled, “ An Histurico-political Dis- 
course on the Origin, Progress, and Decline of the Power of 
the Clergy over temporal Signories, with a Sketch of the History 
of the Two Sicilies,” he translated it with a view to publica- 
tion, an idea which he abandoned on his return to England. 

On resuming his parochial duties, his attention was exclu- 
sively occupied with the design of preparing a commentary 
on the Scriptures, on a scale adupted to an application of the 
writings of the fathers, and other sources of sound instruction 
with which his past studies had rendered him familiar. The 
failure of his eyesight, however, forced him soon to relinquish 
a project on which he had long dwelt with satisfaction, as the 
solace of declining life; or st least to limit it to a preparation 
of lectures from the gospel of St. Matthew, for the instruction 
of his own flock, 

Mr. Lysons died on the 3d of January, 1834. How 
deeply and deservedly he was regretted as a father, a hus- 
band, and a neighbour, it is not the province of this memoir to 
describe, How justly he was valued for his openness of heart, 
and kindly urbanity of temper, #ill be testified by the many 
to whom he was casually known as 2 man of the world and 
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of letters. Placed, from an early time of. life, on an intimate 
and independent footing in the society of men conspicuous for 
rank and talent, he retained, in a peculiar degree, the simple 
habits, the unassuming manners, and the practical piety of a 
faithful minister of the church. ‘To fulfil this vocation con~ 
scientiously was the main purpose of 2 life otherwise distin- 
guished by honourable and useful Jabours, and combining in 
a true sense the characteristics which the great poet of anti- 
quity has assigned to the memory of the just. 


Quique sacerdotes casti, dum vita manebet, 
Tnventas aut qui vitam excoluere per artes, 
Quique sui memores alios fecere merendo.” 


From a Correspondent. 
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No. VIII. 


REAR-ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES CUNNINGHAM, 
K.C.H. 


Wuew Dr. Johnson indulged his fancy with the horrors of 
sea life, and pronounced that all who saw a cabin would envy 
a gaol, he was speaking from the experience of a row across 
the Thames, by way of ing the scenes of Bolt Court. 
But it is a proud characteristic of England, that so far from 
her sons participating in such appreheusions, they are scarcely 
to be restrained from betuking themselves to the element 
which has so enlarged the power and resources of the country, 
Thus it was with the excellent officer whose professional 
career we are about to relate. No sooner had he mastered 
the reading of Robinson Crusoe than he felt a violent inclin- 
ation for a maritime tife; and the nation being then at peace, 
he went as n “sea-boy” into the merchant service, and had 
become w smart seaman when the American war broke out. 





‘That event called forth other aspirings; and though he was 
now twenty years of age, he entered the reyal navy as a mid- 
shipman in 1775. Ilis first ship was the -Kolus, of 32 guns, 
which, under the able discipline of Captain William Bennett, 
who commanded her upwards of seven years, had acquired 
the character of a “ crack” frigate. 

‘The olus sailed for the West India station early in 1776, 
then commanded by Captain Christopher Atkins; and on 
joining the squadron of Sir Peter Parker, the activity and 
seamanship of Mr. Cunningham had already been so conspi- 
cuous, that he was recommended to the Rear-Admiral as an 
officer fully equal tu the charge of a wateh. This recommend- 
ation was effective, — he was recéived oa board the Bristol, of 
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50 guns, Capt. Tobias Caulfield, which ship bore the flag, and 
was soon put into a way of advancing himself In 1778 he 
was lent into the Ostrich, of 14 guns and 110 men, a vessel 
of the squadron cruising off Savannah Point, Jamaica. Here, 
on the morning of the 8th of July, they fell in with a rakish 
French privateer of 16 guns and 150 men, which instantly 
“showed fight.” A desperate and sanguinary engagement 
followed, in which the Captain and Lieutenant of the Ostrich 
were disabled, besides four of her men killed and twenty- 
eight wounded; but after three hours’ attack, the privateer was 
so riddled and cut up, that she surrendered, having then 
thirty dead upon her deck, and a great number wounded, 
This led to Mr. Cunningham’s being appointed Acting Lieu- 
tenant to the Port Royal, a sloop of war of 18 guns, in the 
following year, although he had not then served quite four 
years in the navy. From this vessel he was soon removed to 
act as First Licutenant of the Hitchinbroke, an armed ship 
of 14 guns, commanded by the gallant Nelson, who, also 
recently made out of the Bristol, had become acquainted with 
Cunningham’s worth. An attack on the island of Jamaica 
being apprehended, Captain Nelson was appointed to com- 
mand the important batteries which defended Port Royal. 
In consequence of this arrangement, and being anxious to 
serve in a sea-going ship, in the beginning of 1780 Mr.Cun- 
ningham joined the Pallas, a fine frigate of 36 guns, nt the 
express request of Captain J. D. Spry, with which officer he 
served till the ship was ordered home with the Jamaica fleet, 
in the summer of 1782, The misfortunes of the ill-fated 
squadron which convoyed that fleet are well known ; a three- 
decker and three other line-of-battle ships foundered, the 
Patlas was driven on one of the Western Islands, and all the 
other ships were disabled. 

Fortunately for Mr. Cunningham, on the frigate’s being 
ordered to England, he had determined to remain on the 
station until his promotion was secured; and therefore joined 
the Ajax, of 74 guns, just before the Pallas sailed. In this 
ship he served, as Second Lieutenant, with Captain Charring- 
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ton, till, on the 4th of September of the same year, he ob- 
tained his confirmation, and was, at the same time, appointed 
to command the Barrington, a little hired brig of 12 guns. 
Here his talent was put into immediate requisition ; for the 
Admiral, Joshua Rowley, sent him, with the Racehorse 
schooner under his orders, to put a stop to the American salt 
trade with the Bahamas. He here acquitted himself so well, 
that, by keeping off Turk’s Island, he effectually prevented 
all communication with the subjects of the United States, 
though the local authorities seemed by no means inclined to 
second his efforts. Want of supplies, however, compelled 
him to return to Jamaica; and, during his temporary absence, 
the French fitted an expedition from Cape Frangois, effected 
a landing upon Turk’s Island, and took possession of it. 
‘Their force consisted of two small frigates and two transports, 
under the command of the Marquis de Grasse, nephew to the 
Admiral who surrendered to Rodney; and he himself was cap- 
tured in the Coquette, but not till he had fortified his con- 
quest, and garrisoned it with 550 men. A couple of days 
afler the capture of the Coquette, the circumstance of the fall 
of Turk’s Island was made known to Captain Nelson, who 
then commanded the Albemarle frigate, and had arrived off 
there with the Tartar, Resistance, and Drake, on the very 
day that Lieutenant Cunningham had returned in the Bar- 
rington to resume his duties. It was now resolved that an 
attempt should be made to retake the island. To carry this 
object, a detachment of 250 seamen and marines were disem- 
barked, under the command of Captain Dixon of the Drake, 
whilst that vessel and the Barrington were to cover the land- 
ing, and dislodge the enemy from the houses ; but a batfery, 
which the Marquis de Grasse had mounted with guns from 
the Coquette, being unexpectedly opened against them, they 
were compelled to retire, the Drake having seven men wounded, 
ant the Barrington two, Captain Dixon, at the same time, 
finding that the enemy were strongly intrenched, and greatly 
euperior to him in numbers, drew off his men, and re-em- 
barked them without loss. Nelson, however, was resolved on. 
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reducing the fort, and placed great reliance on the knowledge 
of the localities which had been acquired by Mr. Cunning- 
ham. But on the following night the Tartar was driven off 
the bank by a squall, and went to sea with the loss of an 
anchor. It was next determined upon to attack the battery 
with the large ships; but the wind coming about to the west~ 
ward, and blowing so hard that it was difficult to clear the 
ships from the lee shore, the enterprise was abandoned. 

‘The pence now followed: the Barrington was paid off at 
Jamaica in 1783; and we hear little of the professional pur- 
suits of Mr. Cunningham till 1788, when he joined the 
Crown, 64, bearing the broad pendant of that worthy and 
veteran officer, the Honourable W. Cornwallis, with whoin he 
had become acquainted while they were on the Jamaica station, 
Having served in the East Indies about a couple of years, he 
was made a commander into the Ariel, a sloop of war of 16 
guns. On being confirmed in this rank, he returned to 
Europe by the opportunity offered on the Crown’s being 
ordered home, Commodore Cornwallis having then shifted his 
broad pendant to the Minerva. i 

Captain Cunningham was not destined to experience much 
repose on his return; for the French revolution having taken 
place, he obtained command of the Speedy, a brig of 14 guns, 
and was despatched, at the commencement of the war, to join 
the fleet under Lord Hood, in the Mediterranean. On his 
arrival, in April, 1793, he was immediately and actively em- 
ployed in keeping up the communication between the fleet and 
the diplomatic agents on the station; some of which enter- 
prises required both adress and ability, especially one wherein 
he had to convey the celebrated Monsieur Colonne on a 
political visit to Naples. The Gcuoese having allowed a 
French faction to prepouderate in their councils, to the gross 
violation of several engagements, it was resolved by the 
English Admiral that the neutrality of their ports should be 
no longer respected. Accordingly, on the 5th of October in 
the same year, the Speedy accompanied the Bedford, 74, 
Captain R. Mann, and the Captain, 74, Captain S. Reeve, 
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into the harbour of Genoa, where the line-of-battle ships 
seized upon a French $6-gun frigate, called the Modesté, while 
the Speedy secured two armed tartans, of 4 guns and about 
70 men each. Immediately after this, the Captain and Speedy 
proceeded to the Gulf of Spezia, where they had heard another 
French frigate, the Impérieuse, of 38 guns, was at anchor. 
‘This fine ship, on the approach of her enemies, was scuttled 
and abandoned by her crew; but being weighed again was 
purchased for the King, under the name of the Unité, there 
being an Impérieuse already in the service, For his alacrity 
on these occasions, Captain Cunningham was posted into the 
prize, and confirmed by a commission dated the 12th of Oc- 
tober, 1793, the day on w she was cuptured, 

Early in 1794 Captain Cunningham exchanged ships with 
Captain W. Wolseley, of the Lowestoffe, of 32 guns, in which 
he was employed in the reduction of Corsica. Here he again 
met his old friend Nelson, and acquitted himself so much to 
the satisfaction of Lord Hood, that he was charged with the 
public despatches announcing the conquest of that island, and 
in which he was thus handsomely mentioned :— “ Captain 
Cunningham, who has cruised with infinite diligence, zeal, and 
perseverance, under many difficulties, for three months past, 
off Calvi, is charged with my despatches, and is competent 
to give any information their Lordships may wish to have. 
T beg to recommend him as nn officer of great merit, and 
highly deserving any favour that can be shown him.” 

Captain Cunningham afterwards commanded the Clyde, a 
fine $8-gun frigate, for six years, and distinguished himself as 
a smart ond active cruiser. During this time his ship’s com- 
pany acquired a degree of discipline and attachment to the 
service which reftected equal credit on the commander and 
on the commanded. Of this 2 memorable instance was shown 
during the alarming mutiny at the Nore, on which occasion 
Captains Cunningham and Nesle were the only officers of 
their rank who remained on board their ships, or could exert 
any influence over their crews. The notorious Parker went 
on board the Clyde, and endeavoured to prevail on the men 
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to lay her against Tilbury Fort, but the Captain had the 
address to prevent it, and was the first who thought of getting 
clear of the mutinous fleet, which then consisted of thirteen 
sail of the line, besides frigates, sloops, and gun-boats, The 
disaffection had broken out on the 10th of May, 1797; but 
it was not till the 22d that, finding the Admiralty resolved to 
make no further concessions, the delegates became exasper- 
ated, and struck Vice-Admiral Buckner’s flag, hoisting in its 
stead the red or bloody one. Excesses were now recklessly 
committed, and affairs assumed a desperate aspect. Captain 
Cunningham judiciously watched his opportunity; and, on the 
29th, thinking he perceived symptoms of dissension among 
the mutineers, he adopted the decisive measure of ordering 
that Parker's signal for delegates to wait upon him on board 
the Sandwich should not be answered by the Clyde. Her 
foresail being unbent at the time, and it being known that she 
was unprovided with a pilot, the rest of the fleet did not sus- 
pect that this was a prelude to her secession from their cause. 
At nine p.m. the Captain addressed the ship's company, ex- 
patiating on the disgraceful situation of the men-of-war, and 
entreated them to second his intention of working the ship 
into Sheerness harbour before daybreak, to effect which the 
hands were not to be turned up, bat merely culled by each 
other: he also intimated that Sir Harry Neale, in the St. Fio- 
renzo, would follow their example. This announcement was 
received with such satisfaction, that only one dissentient voice 
was heard, and that one was instantly suppressed. Soon after 
midnight the cables were silently slipped, and at sunrise, on 
the S0th, to the great joy of the Committee of the Admiralty, 
and ‘the garrison of Sheerness, the loyal Clyde was safely 
anchored before the Dock-yard. This decisive act threw a 
damp over the spirits of the ringleaders of the mutiny, spread 
distrust among the ships, and was the first effectual blow to 
the conspiracy,—a service which was thankfully acknowledged 
beth by the Admiralty and by the merchants of London, 

On the return of the ships to their duty, the Clyde took 
charge of a convoy for the Baltic. Returning from this 
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duty, she captured the Success, a French brig privateer ; and, 
nine days afterwards, took La Dorade, a fine privateer, 
pierced for 18 guns, but mounting only 12, and manned with 
983 men. The prisoners were removed; and the master of 
the Clyde, with 27 men, were put on board to keep posses- 
sion. But a heavy gale arose, and at about half-past four 
in the afternoon the prize, which had been endeavouring 
to out-sail the Clyde, unfortunately capsized. This was 
instantly observed from the frigate, which bore wp to 
render aid; but no boat was found capable of swimming, 
except the jolly-boat: in this an officer with four men boldly 
approached the floating wreck, with some light lines to throw 
to those who had scrambled upon the bottom. Captain 
Cunningham, finding that his frigate drifted faster than the 
wreck, dropped his courses, and fetched way for a quarter of 
an hour, then wore and stood back for the same space of 
time; by which seaman-like judgment he exactly met bis 
boat when it had become dark, and found that she had been 
able to save only four men out of twenty-eight. 

In 1798 the Clyde bad the honour of being placed in 
attendance upon George HII. at Weymouth; after which 
she resumed her duties on the Channel station, where, on 
the 10th of January, 1799, she captured L’Air, a schooner 
letter-of-marque ; and on the 13th of the same month a fine 
French privateer, of 16 guns and 65 men, called Le Bon 
Ordre. 

On the morning of the 20th of August, 1799, the Clyde 
was cruising off the Cordovan lighthouse, when two sail 
were discovered in the S,W. standing towards her, The 
wind was fresh, and the weather hazy, so that the strangers 
were indistinctly seen. ‘ What are they like?” said Cap- 
tain Cunningham to Mr. Reeve, the master. —* Oh, sir, he 
replied, “ they are certainly a line-of-battle ship and a fri- 
gate.” —‘* Well,” exclaimed the Captain, “ we'll have a look 
at them, and trast to our heels for the rest, —so, hands, about 
ship.” The Clyde immediately tacked, and made sail 
towards her pursuers, who, at about eleven a. as., were made 
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out to be French frigates. The hostile vessels continued to 
approach each other till within a couple of miles’ distance, 
when the enemy suddenly bore up, snd made all eail, going 
away large on different tacks. Captain Cunningham, select- 
ing the most formidable one, which proved to be the Vestale, 
of 36 guns and 235 men, crowded every stitch of canvass, 
and came up with her at 1, 30. xm. The Clyde now 
hoisted her colours, and fired a gun, upon which the Vestale 
displayed her flag, and answered the gun with a broadside. 
The Clyde warmly returned the salute, and then shot ahead, 
when her antagonist, endeavouring to run her on board, re 
ceived a full raking broadside through the starboard bow. 
After some skilful manceuvres on both sides, running fight 
was continued for nearly an hour *, without intermission, 
when the Frenchman struck, though not till his ship was dis- 
mantled and unmanageable, had received several shot be- 
tween wind and water, and had suffered a loss of 10 killed 
and 22 wounded. The casualties on board the English fri- 
gate amounted to only 2 killed and 3 wounded, which was 
fortunate, as the French fire was well directed: indeed, the 
conduct of Citoyen Michel Pierre Gaspard, the captain of 
the Vestale, who had his lady on board, was decidedly 
such as to stamp him a gallant and judicious officer. ‘The 
prize was found to be the same ship which, under -Cap- 
tain Foucard, had engaged the Terpsichore of 32 guns, com- 
manded by the lamented Captain Richard Bowen, who fell 
at Teneriffe. Those ships had a desperate night action on 
the 12th of December, 1796, when the Vestale struck to her 
opponent, and was taken possession of by two officers and 





© The duration of this fight hes been variously stated.“ The Naval Chro- 
nicle,” vol. i. p. 951., calls it Gfteen minutes; James says, one hour fifty 
minutes; Brenton merely mentions that it was a severe action ; Schomberg, that 
it was maintained with great gallantry on both sides; and Marshall, that it con- 
tinued for nearly two hours. Our statement is from the testimony of Captain 
Cluistopher Bell, ove of the few officers of the Clyde now surviving. ‘This gen- 
tleman also decides the contested question as to the class of the Sagesse, he 
having served on board her, after sbe was taken by the Theseus, in the Wert 
Indies : she was frigate built, mounting 20 guns on the main-deck, and 8 on the 
quanter-deck and forecastle. 
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seven men; but, seizing the advantage of squally weather, 
they treacherously re-hoisted her colours, and escaped into 
Cadiz. 

Having secured his prize, Captain Cunningham now di+ 
rected his attention towards her consort, which was after- 
wards known to be the Sagesse, of 28 guns and 175 men. 
But she, instead of assisting her companion, had taken to 
Falstaff’s maxim, and prudently cracked on all sail for the 
Garonne, which was invitingly before her; and, by the time 
the action was over, had got so much the start of the Clyde, 
that any pursuit of her would have been unavailing. 

This exploit was highly creditable to the professional spirit 
of Captain Cunningham ; for, although an action between 
an 18 and a 12 pounder frigate did not quite merit Lord 
Keith's eulogium of being “ one of the most brilliant trans» 
actions which had occurred during the war,” it was a 
successful result of coolness and manner; for the determin 
ation of Cunningham, before the force of the enemy was 
known, was such as to inspire his officers and crew with the 
highest confidence. They knew they could trust to him; and 
it is a pity that the Sagesse did not stand by her consort, and 
take her chance of being also towed into Plymouth. It is 
said that George FI. was at one of the theatres when he 
was informed that the Clyde had chased two frigates, one of 
which she took, and drove the other into port. His Majesty, 
pleased at the good fortune of a ship so lately attending 
upon him, immediately stood up in his box, and commanded. 
the news to be communicated to the audience; when “ Rule 
Britannia” was loudly called for from every part of the house, 
and performed with reiterated applause, ‘ 

The Clyde afterwards joined Earl St. Vincent, and the 
persevering Admiral Cornwallis. In the summer of 1800 
she was employed, in a close reconnoitre of the coasts of 
France and Spain, in order to afford opportunities to Mr. 
Serres, the marine painter, of sketching the various ports 
and headlands for the Admiralty. Mr. Serres, whose name 
has since been remarkable from his wife’s assuming the style 
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and title of Princess Olive, executed his duty with singular 
skill, and some of the drawings bear witness to the activity 
of the Clyde in cutting out. In this year she took the Deux 
Amis, a Spanish privateer, of 4 guns and 27 men; two 
French schooners, La Rose and La Magicienne, as well as El 
Belez, a fine Spanish packet, pierced for 16 guns. In Octo- 
ber of the same year she chased the Franchise, 2 French 
frigate of equal force, for forty-eight hours, but the latter 
escaped by throwing some of her guns overboard, and chang- 
ing her course in a hazy squall. This would have been a 
tich prize, as she was filled with treasure, and the plunder of 
several Portuguese Brazilmen. The Clyde also retook an 
English Guineaman, the Dick, of 16 guns and 45 men, com- 
manded by Captain W. Grahme. This vessel bad fought a 
desperate action of more than seven hours with “La Grande 
Decide,” a French privateer of 18 guns and 160 men, to 
whom she did not surrender till she was reduced to a mere 
wreck, with Grahme mortally, and 11 of his crew severely, 
wounded. The privateer had 27 killed and wounded, This 
gallantry made the Dick’s men objects of much commiser- 
ation in the frigate, and all their wants were carefully attended 
to. Captain Cunningham showed every kindness to the 
wounded men, and entered them as supernumeraries, by 
which humane conduct they were comfortably lodged in the 
Naval Hospital, where all care was taken of them. 

In the summer of 1801 Captain Cunningham was selected 
to command a squadron of frigates and smaller vessels in 
Concale Bay, for the protection of Guernsey, Jersey, and 
Alderney, from a threatened descent of the enemy. ‘The ex- 
tent of his station was from Havre de Grace to Bas Islet, a 
space of difficult and, in bad weather, perilous navigation. 
Except those who have commanded, few can judge of the 
anxious days and sleepless nights which such a chatge occa- 
sions to its chief. On the 21st of July the Jason of 86 guns, 
one of the best ships of the squadron, struck on a sunken 
rock in the bay of St. Maloes, and was totally wrecked: 
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Captain the Honourable J. Murray and his people were 
saved, but made prisoners. No sooner did Commodore 
Cunningham receive intelligence of this disaster, than he sent 
in a flag of truce, and procured the liberation of the officers 
and ship’s company by exchange. Alter this, finding that 
the enemy were preparing to float the wreck of the Jason, he 
resolved to deprive them of the advantage which might have 
resulted from the accident. Accordingly, on the 5th of 
August, seeing that they had succeeded in hauling her under 
the protection of two of their batteries, the boats of the 
squadron, under the orders of Lieutenant Mounsey, boarded 
the wreck, notwithstanding the formidable opposition pre- 
sented by the batteries, a gun-brig, and seven flats, besides 
the rowing craft with which she was surrounded. But owing 
to the rising tide, all efforts to set her on fire proved abortive, 
and she was abandoned. It was afterwards resolved to blow 
her up; and on the following day the boats again proceeded 
to the wreck, while a diversion was made on the enemy’s 
shipping in their favour, At half-past twelve o’clock she 
was boarded under a heavy fire from the batteries; at one, 
having made the requisite arrangements, and set fire to the 
train, they left the ship, and in thirty-five minutes after she 
was blown to atoms. ‘The French were astonished at the ex- 
plosion, for they thought the Commodore’s object had been 
defeated, aud it is not creditable that they suffered it, for they 
then had ready for sea two large frigates, three brigs, three 
cutters, and eight gun-boats, while our force was only one 
frigate, three brigs, and two luggers. ‘The Jason was the 
second unlucky frigate of that usme, and wrecked nearly in 
the same place, in less than three years. 

Commodore Cunningham continued his duties, under the 
marked approbation of the Admiralty, till the treaty of Amiens; 
and the Clyde was paid off at the Great Nore on the 24th of 
June, 1802, On the recommencement of hostilities, the 
active services of our officer recommended him to immediate 
employment; he was therefore commissioned to the Princess 
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of Orange, of 74 guns, and appointed to command a squadron 
off the Texel. Being relieved by Sir Sidney Smith, he was 
appointed for a particular duty to the Leopard, a fourth-rate 
ship. This was the termination of his career afloat, for, in 
September, 1803, the Hon. Captain J. Rodney, who had pro- 
cured a lucrative post in Ceylon, resigned a seat at the 
Victualling Board, which was, without any solicitation on his 
part, offered to Cunningham by Earl St. Vincent, who had 
had good opportunities for observing his merit. In 1806 he 
became the resident commissioner of Deptford and Woolwich 
Dock-yards, and filled that arduous situation for a period of 
nearly seventeen years, during which his spirit and activity 
were manifested in all the various departments under his 
direction. In 1823, the establishments of Deptford and 
‘Woolwich being reduced, the commissioner was removed to 
Chatham Yard, from the superintendence of which he retired 
on the 4th of May, 1829, with the rank of Rear-Admiral, 
having thus almost incessantly served the public for fifty-four 
years. He was treated with the greatest attention by the 
authorities; and on the 24th of October, 1832, his Majesty 
conferred upon him the honour of English knighthood, and 
decorated him with all the insignia of Commander of the 
Royal Hanoverian Guelphic order. The loss of his son, a 
promising youth, who died while serving as a midshipman in 
1822, was a severe blow to the Admiral’s connection with the 
Navy; and he latterly resided with his daughters in retire- 
ment till, on the 11th of March, 1834, he closed 2 useful and 
exemplary life, in the eightieth year of his age, at his a seats 
Oak Lawn House, near Eye, in Suffolk. 

Admiral Cunningham was a spare, well-built man, with 
hard but good features; of an active disposition, of firm 
principles and correct conduct. It certainly was not im- 
possible to ruffle his temper ; but his good sense and single- 
ness of heart prevented its ebullitions from lasting. He 
enjoyed society, in which his conversation was various and 
animated: his attachments were warm and steady; whilst 
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his hospitality and kindness were remarkable. He was twice 
married: first, to Miss Boycott, who like himself was a 
native of Eye; and, secondly, to « daughter of Commissioner 
Proby, one of the companions of Anson. This lady died 
suddenly at Chatham, in the same room where her father 
expired. 


From the “ United Service Journal.” 
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THE RIGHT REV. JOHN JEBB, D.D. F.R.S. 


LORD BISHOP OF LIMERICK, ARDPERT, AND AGHADOE. 


‘Tue family from which the late Bishop of Limerick descended 
was settled in Nottinghamshire (where they appear to have 
enjoyed considerable local respectability) during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. Few families have produced 
more persons connected with literature. Samuel Jebb, M.D., 
who was eminent among the nonjurors, found leisure, amidst 
the cares and avocations of his medical career, to produce a 
variety of works in philosophy and criticism. He was the 
father of Sir Richard Jebb, M.D., Physician Extraordinary 
to King George the Third. Of Sir Richard it is said, that 
he was the first of the faculty who had the bravery to throw 
off the professional paraphernalia, —~ the flowing wig, the 
scarlet cloak, and the gold-headed cane. The Very Rev. Dr. 
John Jebb, Dean of Cashel, brother to Samuel, was the father 
of the learned John Jebb, M.D. F.R.S., whose fame as a 
scholar and a controversialist was scarcely second to that ofany 
of his contemporaries. He took an active and effective part in 
all the discussions which involved questions of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, from the era of Wilkes to that of the French 
revolution. Conscientious scruples led him to give up the 
preferment which he had acquired in the church, and to em- 
brace the profession of medicine after he had passed the early 
years of his youth. 

Richard, the eldest brother of Dr. Samuel Jebb, and of 
Dean Jebb, was the grandfather of the able and amiable pre- 
late whose death we now record. As there had been several 
notices of the Jebb family in Mr. Nichols’s * Literary Anec- 
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dotes,” and in enumerating its members it was stated that 
© Richard Jebb, it is thought, settled in Ireland,” the late 
Bishop, in 1819, addressed a letter to Mr. Nichols, which is 
printed in the ‘ Ilustrations of Literary History,” vol. v. 
p- 398. “ At the beginning of the last century,” he says, 
my grandfuther settled in Drogheda ; where, as a merchant, 
he established, and through life maintained, a high character, 
both for integrity and commercial knowledge and ability.” 
His only son, Johu, succeeded his futher in business, and was 
an alderman of Drogheda. By his second wife, Alicia For+ 
ster, who was likewise descended froma good family, and was 
well connected, he had two sons,— Richard, lately one of the 
Judges of the Court of King's Bench, in Ireland, and John, 
the late Bishop of Limerick. 

The Bishop was born at Drogheda on the 27th of Septem- 
ber, 1775. In his carly years, owing principally to the atten- 
tion of his ‘admirable and affectionate mother (to whom the 
occupations of his business compelled Mr, Jebb to leave the 
almost exclusive management of the family), he enjoyed the 
blessing of an excellent education; and when, at the age of 
eleven, he was sent to a public school, he carried with him a 
mind trained to habits of study and reflection, and prepared 
to receive and npprecinte classical literature. Having passed 
through the ordinary routine of studies at Celbridge and Lon- 
donderry, he was, in the year 1791, admitted a student of 
Trinity College, Dublin, under the tuition of the late Arch= 
bishop of Dublin, Dr. Magee. ‘Phe talent of the pupil soon 
attracted the notice of his tutor, and a friendship early 
commenced, which was terminated only by the death of the 
Archbishop. 

This was the “ golden age” of the Dublin University : 
never was there a period in its history when science and polite 
literature were so ardently cultivated, and so closely united. 
Among Jebb’s contemporaries were Lloyd, the present Pro- 
vost; Davenport, the unflinching advocate of liberal prin- 
ciples “ when evil days came;” Wray, Sandes, Sadlier, and 
‘Wall, now Fellows of the University; M‘Mahon, Wallace, 
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Torrens, Perrin, Blacker, and other ornaments of the Irish 
bar; with George Croly, and Charles Maturin, who have 
gained for themselves a universal fame. In this galaxy of 
talent Jebb shone not the least conspicuous; he won the 
honours of the University nobly, aud he wore them unenvied, 
for his amiable temper, his kind heart, and his utter disregard 
of self, had endeared him to all. His success at the scholar- 
ship examination seemed to be regarded as a personal triamph 
by every member of the University but himself. 

Mr. Jebb was a distinguished member of the Historical 
Society, and the charms of his eloquence are still among the 
pleasant reminiscences of his contemporaries. Only one of 
his addresses has been preserved ; it was delivered from the 
chair of the Society on the occasion of the death of two young 
men, Reid and Sargent, youths of high promise, cut off pre- 
maturely at the moment when the hopes and proud anticipa- 
tions of their friends seemed about to be realised. Similarity 
of disposition and pursuits had united them to Jebb in the 
strictest bonds of affection; and he, who had to pronounce 
their funeral eulogy, was the person who felt their loss most 
bitterly, No stranger can read this simple and pathetic ad- 
dress without being affected; but those alone who heard it 
can picture the effect that its delivery produced. 

In 1797 Mr. Jebb obtained two of the three divinity pre- 
miums established that year on the foundation of Dr. Downes. 

To his college life he always looked back with fondness and. 
regret. His eloquent assertion of its merits in the House of 
Lords, in 1824, was manifestly an outpouring of treasured 
affection, casting back “ a longing, lingering look.” 

* The University,” he said, ‘ which, in its earliest days, 
produced Usher, the most profoundly-learned offspring and 
ornament of the Reformation; and Loftus, in Oriental letters 
rivalled only by his great coeval, Pococke ; which afterwards 
sent forth, to shine among the foremost of our Augustan age, 
Parnell, the chastest of our poets; Swift, the purest of our 
prose writers; and Berkeley, the first of our metaphysicians; 
which formed, nearly in our own time, perhaps within the 


‘thon nature! depictor of life and manners; Burke, the 


‘eguniry—and why should I not add Grattan, the eloquent 
assertor of his country’s rights, the parent of Irish indepen- 
dence? —the University which sent forth such men is not 
now degenerating, nor likely to degenerate, from her ancient 
rank and name, and needs not blush to be compared with 
either University of England.” 

The church was, from an early period, the choice of Mr. 
Jebb; but the unfortunate state of the country, and the neces 
sity of substituting the duties of the soldier for the studies of 
the candidate for orders, delayed his ordination till January, 
1799. He was ordained a deacon by Dr. Matthew Young, 
Bishop of Clonfert, in the chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, 
with many of his intimate associates, on a peculiarly interest- 
ing occasion, when the Fellow of highest character in the 
University, just raised to the episcopal bench, performed the 
firgt act of his sacred office before that society of which he 
had Jong been the pride and the ornament. Mr. Jebb’s cha- 
racter was so fully established, even at this early age, that 
immediately on his ordination two flattering proposals were 
made to him; the present Bishop of Ferns, acting as the 
confidential friend of the then Bishop of Ferns, Dr. Cleaver, 
offered him n curacy in that diocese, and a special recome 
mendation (o the diocesan; and Mr. Alexander Knox made 
a similar offer for the Bishop of Kilmore, Dr. Broderick. 
Fortunately for his future prospects, Mr. Jebb accepted the 
latter offer, and commenced his ministerial Jabours as curate 
of Swanlinbar, 

For about five years Mr. Jebb continued curate of Swan- 
linbar; and, like Heber at Hodnett, was universally beloved; 
by the Catholics he was revered as highly as by the Protest 

3 in works of charity he knew no religious difference, his 
spirit was too mild and gentle for acrimonious controversy 5 
he felt that sincere belief, though erroneous, was entitled to 
Yespect; and that violence, even in support of truth, injures 
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the cause it professes to defend, In a letter to a theologian 
of a very different spirit, he says,— “I do not think the con- 
troversial the best mode of bringing up children in the deep, 
serious, practical, heart-felt love of our trae reformed Christi- 
anity. And I question, whether the early disputant on de- 
bated points may not, in riper years, be the most likely to 
waver or apostatise. The habit of argumentation is certainly 
not friendly to settlement of opinion, and he was a wise man 
who invented and bequeathed that maxim to posterity — dis- 
‘putandi pruritus ecclesiarum scabies.” Those who have wit- 
nessed the animosities, the heart-burnings, and even the deeds 
of actual violence, engendered and perpetuated by the fanatic 
zeal of controversial preachers in Ireland, can best understand 
what a blessing such a man as Jebb was in an Irish parish. 
Thirty years have elapsed since he quitted Swanlinbar, but 
the memory of his virtues is “ still green in the souls” of his 
former parishioners, 

On his promotion to the archiepiscopal see of Cashel, Dr. 
Broderick gave a signal proof of his discernment, by taking 
Mr. Jebb with him. Here he remained for several years as 
reader of the cathedral; and had not only the advantage of 
the Archbishop's society, but also considerable assistance in 
his studies from the diocesan library, of which he made con- 
stant use. ‘The only publication, however, which appeared 
during this period was a sermon preached before Lord Hard- 
wicke, President of the Association for discountenancing Vice, 
and promoting the Knowledge and Practice of the Christian , 
Religion. The sermon is written with great elegance; and the 
miscellaneous notes attest the variety of the resources upon 
which the preacher had been drawing for information. In the 
year 1810 the Archbishop had an opportunity of showing his 
estimation of Mr. Jebb, and he presented him to the valuable 
living of Abington. But so short-sighted are ail our views, 
that this apparently most advantageous preferment seems to 
have laid the grounds for a premature decay. The absolute 
retirement of the glebe house forbidding all society, and the 
variety of parochial duty requiring active exertion, encouraged 
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recollection of some noble Lords who hear me, Goldsmith, 
our most natural depictor of life and manners; Burke, the 
greatest philosophic statesman of his own or any other age or 
country —and why should I not add Grattan, the eloquent 
assertor of his country’s rights, the parent of Irish indepen- 
dence? — the University which sent forth such men is not 
now degenerating, nor likely to degenerate, from her ancient 
rank and name, and needs not blush to be compared with 
either University of England.” 

The church was, from an early period, the choice of Mr. 
Jebb; but the unfortunate state of the country, and the neces= 
sity of substituting the duties of the soldier for the studies of 
the candidate for orders, delayed his ordination till January, 
1799, He was ordained a deacon by Dr. Matthew Young, 
Bishop of Clonfert, in the chapel of Trinity College, Dublin, 
with many of his intimate associates, on a peculiarly interest- 
ing occasion, when the Fellow of highest character in the 
University, just raised to the episcopal bench, performed the 
first act of his sacred office before that society of which he 
had long been the pride and the ornament. Mr. Jebb’s cha- 
racter wns so fully established, even at this early age, that 
immediately on his ordination two flattering proposals were 
made to him; the present Bishop of Ferns, acting as the 
confidential friend of the then Bishop of Ferns, Dr. Cleaver, 
offered him a curacy in that diocese, and a special recom- 
mendation to the diocesan; and Mr. Alexander Knox made 
a similar offer for the Bishop of Kilmore, Dr. Broderick, 
Fortunately for his future prospects, Mr. Jebb accepted the 
latter offer, and commenced his ministerial labours as curate 
of Swanlinbar, 

For about five years Mr. Jebb continued curate of Swan- 
linbar ; and, like Heber at Hodnett, was universally beloved; 
by the Catholics he was revered as highly as by the Protest- 
ants; in works of charity he knew no religious difference, his 
spirit was too mild and gentle for acrimonious controversy ; 
he felt that sincere belief, though erroneous, was entitled to 
respect; and that violence, even in support of truth, injures 
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the cause it professes to defend. In a letter to a theologian 
of a very different spirit, he says, — “I do not think the con- 
troversial the best mode of bringing up children in the deep, 
serious, practical, heart-felt love of our true reformed Christi- 
anity. And J question, whether the early disputant on de- 
bated points may not, in riper years, be the most likely to 
waver or apostatise. ‘The habit of argumentation is certainly 
not friendly to settlement of opinion, and he was a wise man 
who invented and bequeathed that maxim to posterity — dis- 
putandi pruritus ecclesiarum scabies.” Those who have wit- 
nessed the animosities, the heart-burnings, and even the deeds 
of actual violence, engendered and perpetuated by the fanatic 
zeal of controversia) preachers in Ireland, can best understand 
what a blessing such a man as Jebb was in an Irish parish. 
Thirty years have elapsed since he quitted Swanlinbar, but 
the memory of his virtues is “ still green in the souls” of his 
former parishioners. 

On his promotion to the archiepiscopal see of Cashel, Dr. 
Broderick gave a signal proof of his discernment, by taking 
Mr. Jebb with him. Here he remained for several years as 
reader of the cathedral; and had not only the advantage of 
the Archbishop’s society, but also considerable assistance in 
his studies from the diocesan library, of which he made con- 
stant use. The only publication, however, which appeared 
during this period was a sermon preached before Lord Hard- 
wicke, President of the Association for discountenancing Vice, 
and promoting the Knowledge and Practice of the Christian _ 
Religion, ‘The sermon is written with great elegance; and the 
miscellaneous notes attest the variety of the resources upon 
which the preacher had been drawing for information. In the 
year 1810 the Archbishop had an opportunity of showing his 
estimation of Mr. Jebb, and he presented him to the valuable 
living of Abington. But so short-sighted are all our views, 
that this apparently most advantageous preferment seems to 
have leid the grounds for a premature decay. The absolute 
retirement of the glebe house forbidding all society, and the 
variety of parochial duty requiring active exertion, encouraged 
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the too studious habits of Mr. Jebb, and exercise was taken 
only irregularly and from compulsion. At Abington, how- 
ever, commenced that intimacy with the Rev. Charles Forster, 
which cheered the declining years of his life by the sympathies 
of private friendship, such as seldom are exhibited in this 
heartless world ; this friend resigning the charms of society 
dearly prized, and the enjoyment of exuberant spirits, to the 
call of duty; and devoting six years of life to watch the 
couch of the suffering invalid. 

While rector of Abington, Mr. Jebb published a volume 
of * Practical Sermons,” and an “ Essay on Sacred Litera- 
ture.” Soon afier the appearance of the latter, Archbishop 
Broderick had another opportunity of showing his favour- 
able opinion of the author, by appointing him Archdeacon 
of the diocese, upon which Mr, Jebb took the degrees of 
B.D. and D.D. in the University of Dublin. 

Tligher preferment, however, awaited him; and on the 
removal of Dr. Elrington to the see of Ferns, the bishopric 
of Limerick was, in January, 1823, conferred on Dr. Jebb, 
‘The diocese of Limerick, one of the most extensive in Ire- 
land, contained in it some of the most miserable and disturbed 
districts. It had also its full share of neglected curates, and 
a slight sprinkling of negligent rectors. ‘The gentle mind of 
Jebb seemed ill calculated to encounter such a complication 
of difficulties, but he soon showed that mildness is not incon- 
sistent with firmness, and that the meek, when principle is 
concerned, manifest a strength of resolution which cannot be 
shaken. ‘The new bishop declared that he would disregard 
aristocratic influence, and he kept his word: in bestowing 
patronage, his choice was guided by merit alone; the un- 
ostentatious claims of the working clergy were with him 
more powerful than the pressing solicitations of the great ; 
and the curnte who despaired of reward, because he had no 
patron, found that his Inbours were his best introduction, 
and that his most powerful advocate was the heart of his 
diocesan, 

On the 10th of June, 1824, onthe third reading of the 
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Irish Tithes Composition Amendment Bil! (Marquis Wel- 
lesley’s act), the Bishop, for the first, and it is believed for the 
only, time, addressed the House of Lords in support of the 
measure. The main object of his speech (which was subse- 
quently published) was to vindicate the clergy of Ireland 
from the charges which had been brought against them, and 
to show that the value of the great benefices in that country 
was much over-rated by common report. He stated, that his 
own see, though one of the best in his province (Munster), 
produced under 5000/. per annum; and, adopting the data 
furnished by Mr. Leslie Forster, he assumed, that that sum 
was rather above than below the average value of the epis- 
copal preferments of all Ireland, archbishoprics included. 
To this he added a severe exposure of the inhumanity of 
Irish landlords, resident and absentee. 

Dr. Jebb’s name now became at once popular in England ; 
enquiries were made respecting his literary productions: their 
value for the first time was made known; ancl, at the same 
moment, he came into possession of the fame of an accom- 
plished orator and a sound theologian. At that period no 
prelate of the united church occupied a more distinguished 
place in the public esteem: his society was eagerly sought by 
all, by the young and the old, the learned and the gay, the 
statesman and the divine. Though cold and reserved in manner 
at first, he entered into conversation with great animation, 
and bad the happy talent of bringing forward the various 
treasures of his mind in the way best adapted to the acquire- 
ments of the individuals with whom he conversed. He 
interested all, and while he amused, he instructed them. 

This career of exertion and utility was destined to be 
short. Four years after his appointment to the episcopal 
bench, in the early part of the summer of 1827, he was 
seized with a paralytic stroke while sitting at dinner, and 
apparently in good health. As soon as removal was possible, 
the Bishop was taken to England for change of air and better 
advice—and he never returned. In the latter end of the year 
1828 considerable hopes were entertained of his recovery; 
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when, as his strength increased, he was induced to take an 
active part in the political discussions on the Roman Catholic 
question... Firmly convinced that his duty as a Christian 
bishop obliged him to oppose the measures then in agitation, 
he devoted his time and his pen to the exposure of the 
dangers which such changes threatened. The exertion was 
too much for his feeble frame; and, in the ensuing summer, 
a second paralytic attack put an end to every hope of per~ 
manent recovery. While the body was thus crippled, the 
mind remained in all its vigour, in full possession of 


—— Whate'er of mental gracé 
OF candour, love, oF sympathy divi 
‘Whate'er uf fancy's ray, of friendship’s flame, 






had adorned it in his days of health. The Bishop pursued 
his studies of the sacred Scriptures; read with avidity the 
literary productions of the day; gave assistance to several 
authors in their theological publications, which has been 
acknowledged with the gratitude it deserved; and prepared 
for publication one of his earlier works, which appeared 
under the title of “ Practical Theology.” He edited Di. 
Townson’s “ Discourses,” and Dr. Phelan’s ** Works,” to 
which ave prefixed memoirs of the authors; also Bishop 
Burnet’s “ Lives,” and a selection of practical tracts, under 
the title of “ Piety without Asceticism.” ‘The energies of 
the mind never seem to have sunk for a moment under bodily 
suffering ; to use a quotation applied on another occasion by 
the Bishop himself, “ Nunquam fuit ex toto otiosus, sed aut 
legens aut scribens aut orans, aut meditans aut aliquid uti- 
litatis pro communi laborans.” His religion, indeed, was 
such as became a Christian prelate — it was unobtrusive, but 
influencing the whole man ; it was to be witnessed in private, 
not forced upon the public notice; it was truly piety without 
asceticism, devotion without superstition, seriousness without 
hypocrisy. During six years of disease and suffering, no 
expression of impatience, no murmur of discontent, escaped 
his lips: it was his heavenly Father's will, and he submitted. 
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At length the earthly tabernacle mouldered away; exhausted 
nature gradually sunk to rest. His death took place on the 
7th of December, 1833, at East Hill, Wandsworth; in the, 
59th year of his age. The words of Doane’s Requiem over 
Bishop Ravenscroft may well be applied to his kindred 
spirit: — is 


‘The wise old man is gone! 
His honoured head lies low, 
And his thoughts of power are done, 
And his yoice’s manly flow ; 
And the pen that for truth, like a sword was drawn, 
As still and soulless now. s 
‘The brave old man is gone! 
With his armour on he fell ; 
Not a groan, nor a sigh was drawn, 
‘When his spirit fed to tell 
For mortal sufferings, keen and long, 
Had no power his heart to quell. 
The good old man is gone! 
He is gone to his suintly rest, 
‘Where no sorrow can be known, 
And no trouble can molest 5 
For his crown of life is won, 
And the dead in the Lord are blest. 


Although Bishop Jebb’s original works are not numerous, 
they are all of sterling merit. The great charm of his sermons 
is the spirit of love breathing in every line; he remonstrates 
as a fother with an erring child — he advises as a brother to 
a brother — he reasons as a friend with a friend. His “ Es- 
say on Sacred Literature” is his most finished and valuable 
performance; it is one of the finest specimens of sacred cri- 
ticism in our language. The discovery of a metrical structure 
in the hymns and discourses preserved by the Evangelists 
at once affords a key to the interpretation of difficult pas- 
sages, and establishes their genuineness beyond all question. 
The learning displayed in the work wil! remind the reader of 
Usher, Hooker, and Taylor; nor does the resemblance stop 
there: in the rare union of rich fancy with simplicity of 
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language, Jebb attained as high an eminence as those ancient 
worthies. 

The following verses by Bishop Jebb were sent to Mary 
Viscountess Bernard (now Countess of Bandon), on her mar- 
riage, March 13th, 1809, with a copy of Cowper’s poems: — 





A fervent wish, a vow sincere, 
And twine thein with thy bridal wreath, 


He would not of thy goodness tell, 
For purest virtue courts the shade ; 
‘He would not on thy features dwell, 
For Beauty's short-lived flower must farle. 


No, Lady, cease thy modest fears, 

More pleased his urtless muse would fee! 
‘To consecrate the filial tears, 

Which from thy trembling eyclids steul ; 


“To cherist on this joyful day, 

‘The gtist'ning tribute of hy heart 
For years of mild maternul sway, 

For cares that made thee what thou art, 


There would he pray that white-robed Truth, 
And purest Peaee, and Joy serene, 

Blest guardians of thy veraal youth, 
May shield thee through life's various scene, 


But Cowper lives in realms of light, 
Where kindred seraphx ceaseless sing 5 

Far otlwe lauds this wreath 
Far uther hands this offering weing. 





Vet, Lady, wilt thou kindly deign 

(Tis all the unpractised muse can give) 
Accept this rudely warbled strain, 

And let it, bound with Comper’ live, 


These volumes, too, I friendly ween, 
‘May for their author's sake be prized ; 
‘When thy own heart shall match the scene, 
By Wisdom’s bard immortalised. 


For sure thou lov'st domestic jors, 
‘And hours of intimate delight, 
‘And days retired from vulgar noise, 
‘And converse bland that cheats the night. 
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Such joys be thine — be his; and still, 
In beart united asin hands, 
Blessing and blest, may each full 
‘The glorious task your place demands. 
Lights of this world, may each dispense 
‘New lustre through your ample sphere, 
And very late be summon'é hence 
‘To shine through heaven's eternal year. 


The Bishop was never married. 

For nearly the whole of the materials of the foregoing 
little memoir we are indebted to the “ Athenaeum” and the 
* Dublin Christian Examiner.” The following character of 
this excellent man is from “ The British Magazine; ” — 

% The death of the Bishop of Limerick cannot be passed 
over in silence; yet nothing can be said which will do justice 
to him, or to the feelings of those who knew and loved him. 
The lofty, uncompromising, unswerving integrity which 
never trifled with principle in the veriest trifle, the noble con- 
tempt of every rule but the rule of right, the generous disdain 
of every thing like meanness in the guise of prudence, the 
free expenditure of money (looked on only as a means of 
doing good) on every thing which became a man, a gentle- 
man, and a Christian bishop, the holiness of the life, the 
affectionate kindness of the heart, its warm, earnest, true 
piety, its thorough devotion to the cause of Christ's church, 
who can tell these things as they ought to be told? These, 
however, were things that belonged to his whole life. Graces 
of another character adorned that part of it which might seem 
to a common observer to be clouded and melancholy. 
Happy, indeed, may they account themselves who had the 
privilege of seeing how such a Christian can suffer. For four 
or five years, under a paralytic affection, so severe as to de~ 
prive him nearly of the use of one side, no one approached him 
who did not find him, not uncomplaining and patient merely, 
but cheerful, industrious, active for himself and others, never 
without @ pen or a book in his hand, and so speaking that you 
might fancy that the confinement and the employments to 
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which his affliction condemned him were the natural and 
happy choice of his own free will. Who besides him, under 
such affliction, would have taught himself not only to write 
in the most exquisite and beautiful manner with the left hand, 
but to publish several volumes of his own, expressly for the 
service of the Gospel; and, never slow at the call of friend- 
ship or distress, to correct the manuscripts of friends, and to 
write the memoirs and publish the works of a deceased 
friend for the benefit of his family ? It was a picture 0 pe- 
culiar, so beautiful, so impressive, that none who had the 
happiness of conversing with him for the last three or four 
years will ever lose their remembrance of it, or their admir- 
ation and wonder at the man. For him none can mourn. 
The rightcous is taken from present evil, and from evil to 
come. [lis whole life had been 2 preparation for eternity. 
Happy is he that the struggle is over, and the warfare accom- 
plished ; the body released from suffering, and the patient, 
holy, heavenly spirit in that haven where it would be.” 

At a meeting lield at the palace, Limerick, on the 5th day 
of July, 18:4, for the purpose of considering the best means 
of perpetuating the memory of the late Bishop Jebb, the 
Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Limerick having 
been called to the chair, the following resolutions were agreed. 
to:— 

“ Resoivep, — That it is the wish of many persons, resi- 
dent? within uhe united diocese of Limerick, Ardfert, and. 
Aghadee, to mark, by some public and lasting memorial, their 
respect for the late lamented Bishop Jebb, who, by bis learn- 
ing, piety, and virtues, conferred lasting benefits not merely 
on this portion of the realm, but on the universal church of 
Christ. 

“ Resotven, — That a committee be now appointed, with 
liberty to add to their number, whose duty it shall be to pro- 
mote the erection of a monumental statue of the late Bishop, 
in the cathedral of Limerick, by inviting the co-operation of 
all the friends of religion and literature throughout the 
United Kingdom.” 
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Since the Bishop’s death two volumes octavo have ap- 
peared, under the title of “Thirty Years’ Correspondence 
between John Jebb, Bishop of Limerick, and Alexander Knox, 
Esq.” ‘A work,” observes “‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine,” 
“ of singular interest, containing the correspondence of two 
persons united by the bonds of a long-tried and virtuous 
friendship, and rendered valucble from the learning and 
knowledge which it displays on subjects connected with 
religion, and with the opinions of theologians, the tenets of 
different churches, and the interpretation of Scripture. The 
name of Mr. Knox is one always to be mentioned with the 
honour due to a most sound divine, a zealous and conscien- 
tious churchman, a strong and powerful reasoner, an able 
writer, and a man of sincere piety. To pass an eulogy on 
Bishop Jebb would be quite superfluous; for he had won ap- 
probation from all who had known the guilelessness of his 
manner, the amiableness of his disposition, the elegance and 
variety of his attainments, and the kindness and care with 
which he administered the duties of his high and venerable 
office.” 
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No. X. 


THE RIGHT HON. 
ANDREW THOMAS BLAYNEY, 


ELEVENTH BARON BLAYNEY OF MONAGHAN (1621), A LIEU- 
ENANT-GENERAL IN THE ARMY. 


Hus Lordship was born Nov. 30th, 1770; and was the 
younger son of Cadwallader, the ninth Lord, by Sophia, 
daughter of Thomas Tipping, Esq. 

He succeeded to the title on the death of his brother, on 
the 2d of April, 1784, and, in 1789, entered the army as an 
Ensign in the 32d regiment, which corps he joined at 
Gibraltar. He performed the various duties of subaltern in 
that garrison, and had the opportunity of forming his prin- 
ciples and future conduct, from the regiment being at that 
period remarkable for its excellent order, and perfect state of 
discipline. Lord Blayney embarked thence for the West 
Indies, and exchanged into the 41st regiment as Lieutenant, 
and afterwards obtained 1 company in the 38th, of which 
corps his father had been Colonel. In 1794 he obtained a 
Majority in the 89th, and accompanied Lord Moira’s army 
in the expedition to Ostend. In the course of the rapid 
marches of that gallant little army Lord Blayney was fre- 
quently engaged ; but the grand object of the expedition was 
at length effected, by furming a junction with the forces under 
the Duke of York. His Lordship served the whole of the 
campaigns in Flanders, and was frequently engaged, in the com~ 
mand either of his own regiment, or of a detachment. Upon 
one occasion the 8th and 12th British regiments were ordered, 
together with the 89th, to reinforce the Hesse d’Armstadt 
troops at Boxtel, near Bois-le-Duc. The enemy attacked 
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these troops with such force and vigour, that nearly the whole 
of that body, together with a regiment of riffemen lately raised, 
were either killed, wounded, or made prisoners. The 8th 
being withdrawn, and the 12th detached to some distance, it 
fell to the lot of the 89th to sustain the formidable attack of 
troops so vastly superior in number, and elated with victory ; 
insomuch, that the Hessian General Duering recommended a 
surrender as the only means of saving the lives of the troops; 
to which Lord Blayney observed, that as there were two 
detachments of the regiment in advance, he could not with 
propriety act in obedience to the order until assured of the 
safety of those detachments: moreover, it was unusual and 
inconsistent with the rules of the British service to surrender 
without a treaty, merely on report. This conversation had 
scarce finished, when the regiment was furiously attacked on 
its right flank by a heavy detachment of red hussars, The 
89th soon formed, changed its front, and, by means of a small 
river, of which they took advantage, had the good fortune to 
defeat and repulse that body with considerable loss. An 
attempt was then made on the centre, which was also repulsed 
by Lord Blayney; the attack was afterwards most formidable 
on the left, by a body of green hussars, supported by some 
infantry, which at first penetrated the ranks of the regiment, 
and caused some confusion on the left. Lord Blayney’s horse 
was shot on the occasion, and he received a cut on the bridle 
hand, and over the eye, which, however, did not prevent him 
doing his duty, as, from having gained a small advantage, 
they were so fortunate as to defeat this third and last formi- 
dable attack against so vast a superiority of fresh troops. 
His Lordship kept possession of the position until released 
the following morning by an attack made by Sir Ralph Aber- 
cromby, with a detachment of the Guards, the 38d, and 
other regiments, bat which were obliged to retire, from 
its proving to be the main body of the French army, under 
General Pichegru. The result was, that the whole of the 
Duke of York’s army struck their tents and commenced 
a retreat, having once or twice on their march shown a front 
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and a disposition for battle, which the French refused. It 
may be inferred, that had not Lord Blayney, with the soth 
regiment, made the resistance which deceived the enemy by 
its success, and intimidated them from advancing, the con- 
sequences would have been serious. General Duering (it 
was understood) soon after made away with himself. In the 
course of these campaigns Lord Blayney was often engaged ; 
particularly near Nimeguen and at Tuyl, in covering the re- 
treat in the severe winter [rom Rhenen, when the Austrians 
were attacked at Waggenhenjen. 

At the close of these campaigns Lord Blayney returned to 
England with the remains of his regiment: they were for- 
warded afterwards, with other corps, to form a camp at Sun- 
derland, in order to embark in the fleet under Admiral 
Christian for the West Indies. Constant heavy gales frus- 
trated the greater part of that expedition, many regiments 
being forced back to England, and a few only having reached 
its destination. 

In 1796 Lord Blayney obtained the brevet of lieutenant- 
colonel, and in 1798 the lieutenant-coloneley of the 89th. 
Previous to the latter year he was solicited by Lord Car- 
hampton, then commander of the forces in Ireland, to com- 
mand a flying camp, composed of detachments of Jight 
cavalry, light artillery, and Aank companies, the north of Ire- 
Jand being then in a serious state of disturbance. In the 
course of this command it was difficult to steer clear of party, 
and to execute satislactorily the duties required. His Lord- 
ship was, however, so far fortunate as to meet with public 
thanks from the grand juries of three separate counties, and 
the entire approbation of the Commander-in chief. 

On the country being restored to good order, and the 
camp broken up, his services were required in various parts, 
and he had orders from General, afterwards Lord, Lake to 
proceed to their assistance, when he succeeded in repulsing 
several attacks. He was shortly after appointed to command 
a battalion of light infantry, and was most actively employed 
during the whole of the rebellion, having lost many of his 
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troops, killed and wounded, in the various conflicts, particu- 
larly at Vinegar Hill, and in the town of Enniscorthy, where 
the detachment was fired on from the windows, and furiously 
charged with pikes. His Lordship was here again wounded 
in the thigh. On these duties being performed, he was sent 
to the command of his regiment, and embarked, along with 
the 30th regiment, for Minorca. Particular advices being 
received shortly after by Sir Charles Stuart from Lord 
Nelson, relative to the precarious situation of the King of 
‘Naples, on being forced to abandon his continental dominions 
and retire to Sicily, his Lordship was selected, with the 89th 
and 90th regiments, to proceed thither. ‘They were followed 
by Sir Charles; and, owing to the judicious management on 
that island, and the appearance of the British regiments, the 
disaffected troops belonging to the King of Naples were dis- 
armed, and the British took possession of Messina; and, 
although the King was surrounded by hosts of enemies, and 
the British troops had to encounter intrigue, disaffection, and 
revolutionary principles, these regiments had the good for- 
tune to be most materially useful in preserving that monarchy. 

Lord Blayney was sent to Malta to assist Sir Alexander 
Ball,in the siege and blockade of that island. His presence 
on that occasion was acknowledged to be materially useful; 
and, soon after his return, he was for some time at Palermo 
with Lord Nelson, Sir William Hamilton, and the court of 
Naples. From thence he was sent by Lord Nelson to Sir 
Thomas Troubridge, then on board the Culloden, during 
the bombardment of Civita Vecchia, with the Culloden, 
Minotaur, and the Perseus bomb, when a French force, con- 
sisting of above 4000 men, under the command of Admiral 
Garnier, surrendered themselves prisoners. The result was 
the capture of Rome; after which Lord Blayney proceeded 
to join the Russian army under Suwarroff at Augsburg: he 
remained some time at head-quarters, and then returned to 
England, bringing the accounts of the operations in that 
quarter. 

In the course of two months his Lordship again embarked 
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on board the Pegasus sloop of war for the Mediterranean, 
and at Leghorn he found Lord Keith, Lord Nelson, and the 
British fleet together, with that country in the utmost con- 
fusion, in consequence of the decided victory gained by 
Baonaparte at Marengo, and its consequences. He proceeded 
from thence in the Minorcan gun-brig, (which vessel, on its 
passage, captured off Elba a French privateer,) and joined 
his regiment, then actively engaged in the reduction of Malta, 
which, after an obstinate resistance, surrendered; and Lord 
Blayney, in command of o detachment of the Maltese corps 
and some flank companies, was the first who planted the 
British colours on the fort of Recasoli, five days previous to 
the entire capitulation of the island. 

Shortly after this interesting capture, so necessary to insure 
the success of future operations, his Lordship embarked on 
the expedition under Sir Ralph Abercromby for Egypt, 
where he was actively engaged in every action of that cam- 
paign. The regiment being afterwards detached along with 
the 90th foot, a few of the 21th light dragoons, and a corps 
of Albanese, had orders to occupy the right bank of the river 
Nile, and to possess Rosetta, which was accordingly done. 
This corps was under the command of Colonel W. Stewart, 
and had constant skirmishes with the enemy at Dassong, &c, 
One engagement is particularly worth notice. Orders being 
issued for the troops to march at six in the morning, the 
89h regiment advanced with the Albancse. It happened, 
from a want of wind, the English gun-boats could not proceed 
up the river, and the small corps was entirely in advance, un- 
supported, which the enemy perceiving, endeavoured to avail 
themselves of, Dependence could not be placed on the 
Albanese, and the 89th, being then in advance, had to pass 
the fire of a heavy battery, and the enemy detached some 
chosen troops to cut them off; their files were counted, and 
their number was precisely thirty-seven more than the 89th: 
these British and French corps met in presence of many 
spectators of the French army from the opposite shore; and 
the circumstances, as to the main.bodies of the respective 
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corps, were such as to render them unable to assist each 
other. The result was 2 severe action between these chosen 
troops from the French and the 89th, which terminated most 
gloriously in favour of the latter, under the command of 
Lord Blayney; and the small detachment under Colonel 
Stewart took possession of seventy-three large guns, loaded, 
sunk one gun-boat, and captured another. ‘The consequence. 
of this success was very considerable, as, by cutting off the 
river communication, a most valuable convoy of several boats, 
much specie, and a vast deal of provisions and clothing, after 
a smart skirmish, fell into our hands; on which occasion 
Lord Blayney was nearly killed in preserving the convoy 
from the Turks.* 

This detachment soon after joined the Grand Vizier’s 
army: the 30th and 89th regiments acted at all times as an 
advanced picket, exposed to continued action with the 
enemy, and frequently engaged until they took possession of 
Grand Cairo, and these two regiments were put in possession 
of the capital. 

A curious circumstance occurred in the absence of Colonel 
Stewart, Lord Blayney being there acting as commanding 
officer. The Captain Pacha arrived in a superb row-galley, 
accompanied by several others, which combined a large 
force: on his arrival, after the usual ceremony of smoking a 
pipe, and having possessed himself of the room with his 
Janissaries, he demanded of Lord Blayney, in an imperious, 
angry tone, why the English colours were hoisted on the 
citadel? and a reply was made by his Lordship, that, to 
answer such a question, reference must be made to his superior 
cfficers; on which the Pacha instantly ran up to the tower, 
followed by troops, and attempted to pull the colours down 
by violence. Resistance became requisite, and Lord Blayney 
informed his Highness, that having found them there, they of 
course should remain; and he was under the necessity of 
forcing the Pacha and his troops, at the point of the bayonet, 


* See Sir Robert Wilson's account in “ Anderson’s Journal.” 
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into their boats, which being effected by the light battalions 
of the 30th and 89th regiments, every compliment was paid 
to his Highness, with a march and all the honours of war due 
to departing royalty. Nothing could exceed the rage of the 
Pacha and his Janissaries at this method of treating them with 
such polite indifference. These troops were most particularly 
useful by their courage, humanity, and the good arrange- 
ments made by Colonel Stewart, which prevented the mas- 
sacre of 30,000 Christians, and the confiscation of their 
property. 

The army arrived soon after from India, under the com- 
mand of Sir David Baird; and these regiments, with others, 
were ordered on board to reinforce Lord Keith’s fleet, then 
short of complement, and to go-in pursuit of the French 
squadron under Adiniral Gantheaume. Lord Blayney was 
embarked with part of the regiment on board the Minotaur, 
and the remainder on board the Northumberland. A violent 
gale of wind overtook this ficet off the island of Candia, ac~ 
companied by water-spouts, which in those seas are very for- 
miduble ; and the ships suffered so much in the rigging, that 
they required time to repair previous to their being equal to 
an attack, After passing some time at Malta, the regiments 
being in readiness to act in any expedition, the account 
arrived of the peace of Amiens, and the army was ordered 
home. ‘The short duration of that peace is well known, 

Lord Blayney was next embarked for some time on an ex- 
ion to the West Indies; at another, under Sir Duvid 
Baird, for the Cape of Good Hope. At length an expedition 
under Lord Cathcart was decided on, and the 89th, with other 
regiments, was ordered to proceed from Cork to the Douro, 
as a reinforcement, which was effected, although exposed 
during the passage to violent gales of wind. 

Lord Blayney being under the necessity of proceeding to 
London on regimental business, a telegraphic order was sent 
for the fleet to sail, which sailed before he could arrive in 
time to embark on board of his own ship, containing the staff, 
&c. of the regiment; he therefore embarked in another vessel. 
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A violent gale of wind occasioned the loss of a great propor~ 
tion of that army: among the vessels wrecked was the head- 
quarters’ ship of the 89th, the whole of the staff, band, and 
drummers, with a fine grenadier company, and others were 
drowned, and Lord Blayney lost his baggage. He landed 
with the remainder of the regiment at Bremerlee, and pro- 
ceeded to join Lord Cathcart’s army, some Swedish troops, 
and a Russian force under Colonel Toltston. 

Lord Blayney next served with the 89th on the expedition 
under Lieutenant-General Whitelock to South America. On 
the termination of that disastrous affair, Lord Blayney pro- 
ceeded with the 89th to the Cape of Good Hope. In the 
course of this passage they again experienced some dreadful 
weather, and their provisions were nearly exhausted. The 
head-quarters’ ship of the 89th became so leaky, that the 
pumps could scarcely keep her clear, and Lord Blayney was 
under the necessity of making the signal of distress, and to 
part company. A sloop of war and two brigs being in the 
same situation, bore up accordingly, and ran down for Sale 
danha Bay, on the coast of Africa. On their arrival, and 
examining the state of the ship, there was not above a day’s 
provisions or water, and the carpenter reported the vessel in 
such a state, that had she been another night at sea, she must 
have foundered. Lord Blayney determined to land, and as 
he had no orders, it was necessary to give good reasons in 
justification. He, therefore, in his despatch to General Grey, 
adduced two forcible ones; namely, sinking and starving. 
He then proceeded on a march for Cape Town ; but having 
to cross a desert and a barren country, through a deep sand, 
exposed to violent heat, the troops were so exhausted for 
want of water, that several died in consequence. The re- 
mainder becoming troublesome, Lord Blayney hit upon an 
ingenious expedient, which had the effect of restoring their 
good humour. A Hottentot woman happened to cross the 
parade, whose derriére projected to such an excess, that Lord 
Blayney placed his hat upon it, and the motion of the feather, 
added to that of the woman, created such incessant laughter, 
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that the men proceeded cheerfully on their march, and 
reached their destination.* 

Shortly after his arrival the regiment was ordered into 
camp, and General Grey appointed Lord Blayney to an ex- 
tensive command. 

At the conclusion of the summer the camp broke up, and 
Lord Blayney was sent to join his regiment; they embarked 
soon after for Ceylon and the East Indies. In the course of 
a short period after he appeared at the Brazils, where he went 
on board of the London, in order to be conveniently situated 
to carry into effect a plan agreed upon with Si Sidney Smith, 
then commanding the flect at Rio Janeiro, which was to put 
the Portuguese in possession of theineformer territory on the 
northern bank of the river Plata and the town of Monte 
Video; for which purpose Lord Blayney undertook the 
superintendence of the force, which cousisted of about 4000 
Portuguese, with a detachment of seamen and marines from 
the fleet, When they were tolerably perfect, and equal to act 
together, unfortunately orders arrived to stop the expedition, 
in consequence of the noble resistance then making by the 
Spaniards against the French. Lord Blayney accordingly 
returned to Europe. He was not long in England when he 
received’ an order to embark st Portsmouth, with four regi- 
ments, the destination then unknown; but in consequence of 
the demand for troops in Spain, they received orders to pro- 
ceed thither. A proportion of two regiments were to be left 
at Cadiz, and the others to go to Gibraltar, Lord Blayney 
went accordingly to Gibraltar, where he was in readiness for 
active service on that part of Spain. His services were par- 
ticularly useful, at various periods, among the Guerillas; for, 
from his knowledge of the Spanish language, he had the op- 
portunity of directing their operations to the greatest effect. 
He went afterwards to Cadiz, where he continued some time 
during the siege. 

© The woman was afterwards recommended by Lord Blayney to a friend of 
his, and she was subscquently celebrated in the character of the Holtentot 
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Soon after his return to Gibraltar he was sent on an ex- 
pedition in order to furnish arms and ammunition to the 
Spaniards, who it was said were falling rapidly into the jaws 
of the French; and to take Malaga, the attack of which 
place was supposed to be combined with one made by General 
Blake, commanding some Spanish troops, so as to occupy the 
force, under General Sebastiani. Unfortunately, neither Ge- 
neral Blake nor the Spaniards made 1 movement, and the 
entire of Sebastiani’s force was left disposable to act against 
the small and motley force sent under Lord Blayney, com- 
posed of about 300 English, the Spanish regiment of Toledo, 
800 strong, and about 500 German and Polish deserters, who 
were clothed and equipped for this enterprise. An action 
commenced near Fingerole {which fort Lord Blayney at- 
tacked), which lasted for twenty-four hours; and the Spaniards 
giving way, @ battery fell into the hands of the enemy, which 
was charged by Lord Blayney with a detachment of the 
second battalion of the 89th regiment, and retaken with the 
bayonet. Lord Blayney’s horse on that occasion was killed 
under him at the battery; and after having succeeded in 
another charge, he was shortly after made prisoner, being then 
far in advance and unsupported, One grand object of the 
expedition was, however, accomplished; viz. the landing and 
disposing of 20,000 stand of arms. The Guerillas were 
organised and formed into thirteen different corps, under 
enterprising leaders: they attacked all convoys, and effectu- 
ally cut off the communication between Soult and Sebastiani, 
which Jed to consequences having a powerful influence on the 
success of future operations. 

Lord Blayney having remained for some time a prisoner, 
went to Verdun, where he was soon after employed by the 
British government in the distribution of large sums of money 
towards the daily support and clothing of our own prisoners 
of war, and assisting the Russian, Austrian, and Spanish 
prisoners, in a manner that did immortal honour to the 
British nation. 

Lord Blayney obtained the rank of Major-General on the 
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25th of July, 1810, and of Lieutenant-General on the 12th of 
August, 1819, His Lordship was distinguished by extreme 
good-nature; and he was a very convivial companion. 

Lord Blayney’s death took place at Bilton’s hotel, Sack- 
ville Street, Dublin, on the 8th of April, 1894. On the 
Saturday preceding he was left at table in his usual rather 
delicate health, by his agent, who dined with him, and was 
subsequently found alone by his servants, senseless, and lying 
on the floor with his leg entangled in his chair, in which it 
had probably caught in an attempt to rise from the table. He 
was carried to bed, as if it had been an ordinary accident, and 
no doctor was called in till next evening, when it was found 
that the torpor he had evinced the preceding night was not 
abating, though he appeared occasionally in pain. The doctor, 
on examination, found that his thigh was broken very near 
the hip, and every attention was paid to his very dangerous 
state, Ife appeared to improve a little on Monday; but the 
same night fell again into a state of insensibility, which ter- 
minated in dissolution. 

He married, July 5. 1795, Lady Mabella Alexander, 
eldest daughter of James first Earl of Caledon, and sister to 
the present Earl ; and by that lady, who survives him, he had 
issue one son and three daughters: —-1. the Hon. Anne, 
married in 1818 to Captain Charles Gordon, R.N.; 2. the 
Right Hon. Cadwallader Davis, now Lord Blayney, born in 
1802, and ate M.P, in the present parliament for Monaghan- 
shire; 3. the Hon, Elizabeth Harriet, who died in 1818; and, 
4. the Hon, Charlotte Sophia, married in 1833 to Frederick 
Angerstein, Esq. 


Principally from “ The Royal Military Calendar.” 
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Or all the geographical problems which remained to be 
solved in our times, that which (with the exception, perhaps, of 
the North-west Passage) attracted more attention and interest 
than any other, was the course and termination of the Niger. 
At length the discovery was achieved by an humble, but a 
very intelligent and a very meritorious, individual ; who, not 
having any theory to support, or prepossession to gratify, set 
about the task in a straightforward manner, and accom- 
plished, although not without considerable difticulty and 
danger, an undertaking in which all former travellers had 
failed; thus affording a new proof of how much may be 
effected by determination and perseverance. In a subsequent 
expedition, he unhappily perished; and, as has been justly 
observed by his surviving and affectionate brother (his com- 
panion in his former but not in his latter enterprise), ‘it is a 
sorrowful reflection, that after all his painful toil and mental 
and bodily sufferings in the cause of African exploration, — 
after having escaped, in a manner truly surprising, the trea- 
cherous and destructive influence of the climate, —~ he should 
have met his death on the eve of returning to enjoy the fruits 
of his noble labours in the bosom of domestic tranquillity, 
by the hands of heartless savages, amongst whom he was in 
the very act of endeavouring to introduce the blessings of 
civilisation and the arts of peace!” 

The early part of the history of this enterprising man we 
shall derive from an auto-biographical sketch, which he 
prefixed, in 1880, to his “ Records of Captain Clapperton’s 
last Expedition to Africa.” 

After premising that he had little to be proud of in the 
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way of pedigree, he remarks, that his family was, however, of 
pure Cornish extraction, “ my mother’s maiden name being 
Pen-rose, and my father’s name Zan-der; and J have the 
solitary satisfaction of boasting of, at least, one celebrated cha- 
racter, in the humble records of my pedigree, —- my grand- 
father by my mother’s side, who was a noted wrestler in his 
day, and lived some fifty years since near the Land’s End. 

“ T am the fourth of six children, and was born at Truro 
in 1804*, on the very day on which Colonel Lemon was 
elected member of parliament for the borongh. Owing to 
this striking circumstance, my father, who was fond of sound- 
ing appellations, at the simple suggestion of the doctor who 
attended, added Lemon to my baptismal name of Richard. * * 

My rambling inclinations began to display themselves in 
early youth. I was never easy a great while together in one 
place, and used to be delighted to play truant and stroll from 
town to town, and from village to village, whenever I could 
steal an opportunity ; as well as to mix in the society of boys 
possessing restless habits and inclinations similar to my own. 
I used also to tisten with unmixed attention to old women’s tales 
about the ceremonies and manners of the natives of distant 
regions of the earth, and never felt greater pleasure than 
when, dandling me on their knees, or stroking down my face 
with their aged hands, they used to say, You will be sure 
to see two kingdoms, Richard, for you have ¢wo crowns upon 
your head? Their marvellous descriptions of monsters 
existing, as they affirmed, in remote lands, likewise conspired 
to raise in me a longing to be a traveller; for the venerable 
matrons of my native county, moving in the humbler walks 
of life, are fond of the wonderful. These tales, however 
incredible, made a deep and permanent impression on my 
thoughts; and, though so very young, I formed a resolution, 
or rather felt a strong and violent inclination, to become a 
wanderer, in-order that the story of my ndventeres might 
one day rival in interest those to which I had listened with 
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so devout an attention; and I was no more than nine years 
of age, as nearly as my memory will allow me to guess, when, 
owing to a series of domestic misfortunes, I left the paternal 
roof, and have ever since been almost a stranger in the place 
of my nativity. 

‘At the early age of eleven I accompanied a mercantile 
gentleman to the West Indies, and whilst in St. Domingo 
was attacked with the fever of the country, suffering so 
severely under its influence that my life was despaired of; 
but, owing chiefly to the kindness and attention I experienced 
from some benevolent and sympathising negro females, joined. 
to my youth and 2 naturally vigorous constitution, I re- 
covered my wonted health, and after an absence of three 
years returned to my native country in 1818. From that 
period until the attainment of my 19th year, I lived in the 
service of several noblemen and gentlemen, one of whom I 
accompanied to France and other countries on the Continent; 
when, hearing on my return that Major Colebrook, one of 
his Majesty’s Commissioners of Enquiry into the State of the 
British Colonies, was in want of an individual to proceed. 
with him in the capacity of servant, I quitted the office 
I then held, and procured the vacant situation with little 
difficulty.” 

Lander then proceeds to relate some particulars of his 
voyage with this gentleman, with whom he sailed in the 
spring of 1823, and after accompanying him from one ex- 
tremity to the other of the colony at the Cape, returned to 
England in 1824, 

“IT had not,” he observes, ‘* been many weeks in the me- 
tropolis, before I accepted of a situation in the establishment 
of a kinsman of the Duke of Northumberland, where my 
time passed away pleasantly and thoughtlessly enough; till 
the return of Captain Clapperton and Major Denham from 
the interior of Africa, in the following year, again roused my 
rambling propensities, and I could not help reproaching my- 
self for having remained so long a time in a state of com- 
parative indolence. 1 determined from that hour to embrace 
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the first favourable chance of once more quitting my native 
shores; and an opportunity soon offered itself that promised 
to gratify my fondest and warmest inclinations. 

“ Having heard that it was the intention of the British 
government to send out another expedition for the purpose 
of exploring the yet undiscovered parts of Central Africa, I 
waited upon Captain Clapperton, and expressed to that brave 
and spirited officer, the great eagerness I felt to become a 
party, however humble, to that novel and hazardous under- 
taking. The Captain listened to me with attention, and after 
Thad answered a few interrogations, willingly engaged me to 
be his confidential servant. * * * 

“ There was a charm in the very sound of Africa that 
always made my heart flutter on hearing it mentioned. In 
vain my London acquaintance urged upon me the risk I 
should incur of finding a grave; and equally vain were the 
kind representations of a medical gentleman, who painted to 
me in lively colours the imminent dangers to which my life 
would be exposed, by reason of my youth, inexperience, and 
habit of body. My relations in Cornwall sent me numbers 
of letters, couched in the simple and affectionate language of 
nature, endeavouring to dissuade me from proceeding; and. 
George Croker Fox, Esq., 2 highly respectable gentleman 
residing near Falmouth, with a spirit of amiable benevolence, 
exerted himself with the same object; promising that, if my 
determination to leave England was fixed, he would, that I 
should not expose myself to African dangers, procure me & 
lucrative situation in one of the South American republics. 
But no inducement could make me swerve, even in thought, 
from the line of duty I had laid down for myself; or cool the 
ardour that warmed me to attempt, at least, the accomplish- 
ment of the great object towards which my earliest thoughts 
had been directed. Indeed, I had already gone too far to 
recede; and leaving the metropolis with Captain Clapperton, 
L arrived at Portsmouth, in order to embark in the Brazen 
sloop-of-war, Captain Willis, on the 24th of August, 1825, 
being then in the 21st year of my age.” 
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Thus concludes the auto-biography prefixed to the “ Re- 
cords.” It is well known that, from the mortality of the 
climate, Captain Clapperton was shortly deprived in Africa of 
every European companion but Lander, and that from that 
time the quality of their relationship naturally changed in # 
very material degree. ‘Captain Clapperton,” Lander re- 
marks in his introduction to the same publication, “ for 
various reasons thought proper to style me his son, and the 
natives ever after regarded that gallant officer as my father. 
Surrounded as we were by strange faces and strange scenes, 
cut off from all communication with civilised society, and 
wandering, far from our native country, in barbarous regions, 
and oftentimes through long dismal woods and awful solitudes, 
we became linked to each other by the strongest of all ties. 
Ours, if I may so express myself, were kindred spirits; we 
entered into each other’s views, shared with each other's glad- 
ness and melancholy, hope and despair, and participated in 
each other’s feelings and amusements. The difference in our 
respective conditions was willingly levelled. To Captain 
Clapperton J owe the existence 1 enjoy at the present moment, 
and for him I would have sacrificed, and, perhaps, did sacri- 
fice, on particular occasions, every consideration of personal 
comfort or convenience. To ‘smooth down his lonely pillow,’ 
to mingle my hopes, and fears, and distresses, with his, and 
to render the transition from life to eternity as easy as possi- 
ble, were my employments when the unfortunate Captain was 
stretched upon his death-bed in a solitary hut in Socatoo. 
The affectionate grasp of the hand —the trembling eye — 
the Jook of approbation and thankfulness — expressed more 
eloquently and feelingly than words could have done, the 
gratitude of my heroic master.” 

‘The death of Clapperton occurred on the 10th of April, 
1827, and Lander from that time sought every means to con- 
vey himself home. This, however, he did not accomplish in 
Jess than a twelvemonth; having to make his way, defenceless 
and alone, from Socatoo, in Haussa, to Badagry on the western 
coast of Africa—a long, difficult, and dangerous jonrney, 
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through countries inhabited by a variety of tribes, by whom, 
however, he was not only unmolested, but treated for the 
most part with kindness and liberslity. At length he arrived 
safely at Portsmouth, on the 0th of April, 1828; bringing 
with him Captain Clapperton’s journals, as well as a great 
deal of valuable information of his own. 

Having remained in London three or four weeks, in order 
to prepare a rough copy of his journals to be laid before 
government, Lander now returned to his friends at Truro, 
after an absence of nearly thirteen years. During the 
ensuing summer, his health continued to suffer so much, 
that the first narrative of his travels was printed in the rough 
and unfinished form in which it had been hastily drawn up. 
He was therefore induced to compile a fresh work from his 
additional recollections, and which was published in 1880, in 
two post octavo volumes, under the title which has already 
been mentioned. In the composition of this work, as in the 
correction of the former, Lander was indebted to his younger 
brother John, who had been brought up asa printer at Truro. 
When this work was just completed at the press in Dec. 
1829, he added a postscript to state, that his Majesty’s 
government had engaged him to proceed to Fundah, and 
trace the river Niger from thence ; and that whilst the public 
would be perusing the work, he would be again on his may 
to the shores of Africa, 

It was this second expedition which became the triumph 
for Lander’s fame, and insured immortality to his name, 
His instructions from Sir George Murray, then Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, were, in effect, to take the same route 
as Clapperton had taken, until a convenient spot might be 
reached, from whence he should find the means of embarking 
on the river; then to commit himself to the stream, and de- 
scend with it whithersoever it might convey him; whether to 
the sea, or to the lake Tshad, the only two probable, or 
indeed possible, receptacles of its great waters. 

Accompanied by his brother John, who, influenced by a 
Iaudable desire of assisting him and of visiting Africa, under- 
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took the expedition without any promise of pecuniary recom- 
pence, Richard Lander, on the 9th of January, 1830, 
embarked ftom Portsmouth, in the Alert, merchant vessel, 
for Cape Coast Castle, where he arrived on the 22d of 
the following month. Proceeding to Accra, he was thence 
conveyed by his Majesty’s brig Clinker to Badégry, and 
landed on the 22d of March. At Badagry, the travellers 
were detained nine days by the bad faith of Adooley, the 
mercenary chief of that place. At length, they set off on 
their toilsome journey; and, after undergoing a variety of 
privations and sufferings, on the 17th of June reached Boossa, 
on the west bank of the Niger (a distance in a direct line of 
about three hundred and fifty miles); which place no Euro- 
pean, except the unfortunate Park, and Captain Clapperton, 
when Richard Lander was in his service, had before visited. 
From Boossa the Landers ascended the river, a distance of 
about one hundred miles, to Yaoorie, which was the extreme 
point of the expedition, and at which place they arrived on 
the 27th of June. 

On the 2d of August the travellers quitted Yaoorie; and, 
partly by land and partly by water, returned to Boossi. Here 
they were detained by illness and by various untoward events, 
especially by the difficulties thrown in the way of their ob- 
taining canoes, until the 20th of September, when they 
embarked on the Niger to descend the stream, in perfect 
uncertainty whither it might lead them, Their adventures 
were sometimes of an amusing, sometimes of an alarming, 
character. As they proceeded, however, their difficulties and 
dangers increased; but these were met with the most manly 
and determined resolution, At a place called Kirree they 
were plundered, and nearly lost their lives. On their.arrival 
at Eboe, they were made prisoners by the King, who would 
not hear of their liberation, unless he received # large sum 
by way of remuneration, For this sum they gave him a bill 
on the captain of a Liverpool trader, that, to their great joy, 
they were informed, was lying in the First Brass River, other- 
wise called the river Nun, which they now ascertained dis- 
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charges a large portion of the waters of the Quorra, or Niger, 
into the Bight of Benin. The King of Brass Town exacted 
from them an obligation similar to that which had been re- 
quired by the King of Eboe, and retained John Lander and 
seven of the travellers’ crew as hostages for the payment, 
while Richard Lander went forward with the King’s son. On 
the 18th of November the Liverpool trader was reached; but 
the Captain behaved in the most brutal manner, and refused 
to make any advance whatever, although he was assured that 
he would be repaid by the British government. On the 24th 
of November Richard Lander was joined by his brother John, 
who had persuaded the natives to allow him to proceed. The 
Captain persisted in his refusal to pay the demanded ransom, 
and the travellers were compelled, although with great reluc- 
tance, to submit to the disgrace of thus having their bills pro- 
tested.* The Liverpool vessel then dropped down to the mouth 
of the river, but was nearly lost in crossing the bar, On the Ist 
of December the Landers were put on shore at Fernando Po, 
whence, on the 20th of January, 1831, they proceeded to Rio 
Janeiro, and, on the 20th of March, sailed from thence in a 
transport, and arrived at Portsmouth on the 9th of June. 
Richard Lander immediately repaired to London, and re+ 
ported their discovery to Lord Goderich (now the Earl of 
Ripon), who was then Secretary of State for the Colonies. 
The safe and triumphant return of the brothers was the 
subject of warm and general congratulation. The first annual 
premium of fifty guineas, which had been placed at the dis- 
posal of the President and Council of the Royal Geographical 
Society by his Majesty, was awarded to Richard Lander, as 
having been charged with the expedition. On the 24th of 
November it was presented to him by the President, Lord. 
Goderich, accompanied by a few observations most gratifying 
to his feelings ; and it is a remarkable fact, that the incorpor- 
ation of the African Association with the Geographical So- 


* On the return of the Landers to England, orders were sent out by govern- 
ment to pay the proper demand. 
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ciety was announced by his Lordship immediately afterwards, 
— that Association whose first and chief solicitude had been 
the grand discovery for which the reward had been just 
bestowed. 

In the disaster which befell them at Kirree, portions of the 
journals of both brothers were lost in the river. It fortu- 
nately happened, however, that that portion which was saved 
of each journal supplied the deficiency of the other. Mr. 
Murray gave the Landers the liberal sum of a thousand 
guineas for their papers; and, the task of blending the two 
journals into one, and of constructing a map of the route, 
having been performed by Lieutenant Becher, R.N., the 
work was published in three volumes, under the title of 
« Journal of an Expedition to explore the Course and Ter- 
mination of the Niger; by Richard and John Lander.” 
This narrative, besides the valuable addition which it made 
to our geographical knowledge, is replete with shrewd observ- 
ation and entertaining personal anecdotes and adventures. 
No one can peruse it without the deepest interest. 

The domestic disposition of John Lander now induced him 
to settle in “ his own, his native land;” but Richard’s love 
of hazardous enterprise, unfortunately for himself personally, 
had not yet been sufficiently gratified. An opportunity soon 
presented itself for indulging his inclination, Early in the 
year 1832 several merchants of Liverpool, one of the princi- 
pal of whom was Sir John Tobin, formed themselves into a 
company, and projected an expedition, to be placed under 
the direction of Richard Lander, for the purpose of ascend- 
ing the Niger, and establishing a trade with the natives of 
Central Africa. It was hoped that the supply of the dense 
Population of that vast continent might afford a mighty mar- 
ket for the manufactured goods and weres of England, in 
return for which the rich commodities of gold, ivory, hippo- 
potamus’ teeth, indigo, &c., might be obtained; nor were 
the nobler aims overlooked, of enlarging our geographical 
information, of eventually putting an end to the horrible 
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traffic in human beings, and of contributing to the gradual 
enlightenment and civilisation of Africa. 

‘The expedition consisted of two steam-vessels, the Quorra 
(which is the Arabic for “ shining river”), of 145 tons’ burthen, 
propelled by an engine of fifty horse power, and the Al- 
burkha (which is the Arabic for « blessing”), built of irou, 
but only of fifty-five tons’ burthen, ‘They were to be accom- 
panied to the African coast by the Columbine brig, laden 
with coals for the steamers, and a variety of articles for pre- 
sents and barter. 

This little squadron sailed from Milford Haven on the 
25th of July, 1832, and reached Cape Coast Castle, all well, 
on the 7th of October. After having touched at the Isle of 
Los, Sierra Leone, and some other places, proceeding to 
the Nun, the two steamers entered the river, leaving the 
Columbine at its mouth to await their return, Letters were 
subsequently received from Lander, dated from King Obie’s 
palace at Eboe, about three weeks after the entrance of the 
steam-vessels into the Nun river. It appeared that, a few days 
before their arrival at Eboe, the steamers sent their boats 
ashore to cut wood. They were fired upon by the inhabit- 
ants of a village, and obliged to return, The next morning 
alarge number of men were sent armed. These were imme- 
diately fired upon by the natives. The Quorra then fired a 
rocket into the village, and discharged her long gun, at inter- 
vals, for an hour anda half. The natives continuing to fire, 
the crews of both the steamers landed, and drove them out 
of the village, which they burnt to the ground. 

On the Ist of May, 1833, Lander arrived at Fernando Po, 
from the Quorra, which he left afloat in deep water at Cuttam 
Curafee, near the junction of the river Tshadda with the 
Niger. He had descended the Niger in a native canoe, and 
arrived at the mouth of the Nun river in thirteen days, sleep- 
ing every night, during the voyage, on the banks of the stream. 
When he reached Fernando Po he was still very ill, although 
recovering from an attack of dysentery with which he had 
been afllicted for some months. His object in returning was to 
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procure medicines, tea, and other comforts for the use of the 
invalids on board the steam-vessels, no fewer than twenty-~ 
five of the persons who had embarked in which having already 
perished from the effect of the climate. 

On the 18th of May, Lander lefi Fernando Po, in e native 
canoe, to rejoin his companions. His voyage occupied thirty- 
two days. On the 21st of July, he was at Atti, in good 
health, making preparations to ascend the river further in the 
Alburkha. The following extract from 2 letter of the last- 
mentioned date to his brother John exhibits the character of 
the subject of this little memoir in a very amiable point of 
view: — 

“ You know that when we were here together, Abucco, 
chief of Damuggoo, had been at variance for several years with 
his brother, the ruler of Atti, On arriving at the former 
place from the coast, I was sorry to find the brothers, with 
their respective subjects, still engaged in that petty but ob- 
stinate and ferocious warfare which had distinguished the 
quarrel at its commencement. Determined, if possible, to 
effect a reconciliation between them, I prevailed on our old 
friend Abucco to accompany me to Att’, promising to intro~ 
duce him to his brother, and pledging my life for his safety, 
‘The meeting took place on the 22d of November, and a highly 
interesting one it was, I assure you. Our party, preceded by 
Jowdie and a few drummers, were introduced into a large 
square enclosure. The chief, seated on a kind of throne, was 
surrounded by all his mallams, and a multitude of his at- 
tendants. His wives were seated under a verandah, from 
which were suspended several handsome Turkey carpets, 
which served them for a screen. Abucco instinctively drew 
back as he approached the throne, but, taking him by the 
hand, I led, or rather pulled, bim towards his brother. At 
this moment his confidence seemed to have forsaken him en- 
tirely; his head hung down on his breast, and I could feel 
him tremble violently. Whilst I was displaying my presents 
to the chief of Atta, I perceived him several times bestow 2 
hasty and displeased look on his brother, who had disengaged 
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himself from my hand, and was sitting on the ground. Though 
seven years had elapsed since their last meeting, neither of 
the rulers uttered a word. The curiosity of the chief of Atta 
having in some measure been gratified, I immedistely intro- 
duced his brother to his notice, by paying him a bigh compli- 
ment, which Abucco had certainly deserved. I then expressed 
the regret I felt on witnessing the bad effects of the misunder- 
standing which had existed between them for so many years; 
insisted on the necessity of brothers living together in bar- 
‘mony; and said, I was determined not to quit the spot until 
T had established a perfect reconciliation between them. The 
chief was extremely disconcerted, but he made no reply. Ithen 
desired Abucco to rise, and leading him to his brother, I 
took the right hand of each, and pressing both hands together, 
made them shake hands heartily, observing, — ‘ You are now 
friends, and may God keep you so.” ‘The brothers were 
deeply affected, and neither of them could utter a syllable for 
several seconds afterwards. Every countenance beamed with 
delight at the happy termination of the interview, and the 
multitude gave vent to their feelings in a loud, long, and 
general shout. For my part, I need not say, I cannot tell 
the heartfelt gratification I felt at that moment. But this is 
not the most important good that I have been the humble 
means of effecting at this place. From time immemorial it 
has been a custom with the rulers of Atta to sacrifice human 
beings on rejoicing days, and on all public occasions. At the 
interview which I bave just described to you, two poor 
creatures were brought before us to be slain, in order that 
their blood might be sprinkled about the yard. I shuddered 
at the proposal, and begged with earnestness that nothing of 
the kind might be done. _I assured the chief, he would one 
day have to give an account to God of every life he might 
wantonly destroy; snd also made him sensible, that though 
after death his body would moulder into dust, his sont 
would live for ever, and that it would be happy or miserable 
in proportion to the good or bad actions he had performed, or 
might yet perform, in this world. The chief was evidently 
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much affected at my words, and desired his followers to un- 
bind the intended victims, and remove them from the yard. 
He then made a solemn promise to put an end to the custom 
of sacrificing human beings. As soon as this declaration was 
made known to the mallams, and the crowd of attendanta in 
the yard, they all held up their hands in token of approbation, 
and shouted for joy. It is now seven or eight months since 
this promise was made, and I am happy to say it has been 
religiously kept.” 

While in that neighbourhood Lander ascended the river 
Tshadda as high as 150 miles from its junction with the 
Niger. At that point, and at some distance above and below 
it, the river was found to be intersected with islands, and 
comparatively shallow ; alternately becoming broad and 
narrow, in proportion as its channel was freed from, or ob- 
structed by, those islands. No traces of inhabitants appeared 
on the banks of this very interesting river ; and Lander was 
compelled to return to the Niger for want of provisions. All 
the natives in this part of the country agree in the assertion 
that the Tshadda communicates with the lake Tshad, the 
inland sea of Africa. 

In the further prosecution of the object which he had in 
view, Lander proceeded up the Niger, in the Alburkha, as 
far as Rabba, a large Felatah town; and, for the space of 
thirteen or fourteen days, maintained a friendly intercourse, 
and carried on an sdvantageous trade with its inhabitants 
The depth of water at that place was between two and 
three fathoms; and, as far as could be seen beyond it, the 
Niger was free from rocks and other obstructions, and as- 
sumed a majestic and very encouraging appearance. 

For the purpose of procuring a particular species of goods 
for the markets in the interior, of which he had not previously 
taken a sufficient supply, Lander again descended the Niger, 
and proceeded to Fernando Po. We believe that his last 
letter to his friends at Truro was dated the Ist of January, 
1854. In that letter he stated that “he had been very un- 
fortunate in losing so many of his companions, forty in num- 
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ber; that he bad himself been ill with dysentery cight 
.Months, but was quite recovered, and was as strong as a Gos- 
moor pony [the Gosmoor near Bodmin]; that he was then 
on his way to the interior for the zkird and last time ; that he 
had purchased an island near the city of Atta, on which he 
had built a house, and which he intended as a depot for 
merchandise, and that he purposed to be in London about 
the end of May.” He spoke particularly of the kindness he 
“received from the kings and chiefs of the interior ;” and 
seemed delighted with the idea of being the humble means 
of effecting “a commercial intercourse with the natives, and 
of gradually extinguishing the infernal slave trade.” 

Soon after writing this letter, Lander left Fernando Po, in 
the Craven cutter, with about four hundred pounds’ worth of 
goods, to join the Alburkha, which he had sent up the Niger 
a few weeks before, with orders to proceed to the island re- 
cently mentioned, and which was called “ English Island.” 
On arriving at the mouth of the river be quitted the Craven, 
and he and his companions began ascending the river in two 
canoes of different sizes. They were all in excellent spirits. 
With them were two or three negro musicians; who, when 
the labours of the day were over, cheered their countrymen 
with their instruments, at the sound of which they danced and 
sang in company, while the few Englishmen belonging to the 
party amused themselves with angling on the banks of the 
stream, in which, though not very expert, they were tolerably 
successful. In this pleasing manner, stemming a strong cur- 
rent by day, and resting from their toil at night, Lander and 
his little band, totally unapprehensive of danger, and unpre- 
pared to overcome or meet it, proceeded slowly up the Niger. 
At some distance from its mouth, and on his way thither, 
they met King Jacket, a relation of King Boy, and one of the 
heartless and sullen chiefs who rule over a large tract of 
marshy country on the banks of the Brass River. This in- 
dividual was hailed by our travellers, and a present of tobacco 
and rum was offered him: he accepted it with a murmur of 
dissatisfaction, and his eyes sparkled with malignity as he said 
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itr his own language, — “ White man will never reach Ebos 
this time.” This sentence was immediately interpreted to 
Lander by a native of the country, 2 boy, who afterwards 
bled to death from a-wound in the knee; but Lander made 
light of the matter, and attributed Jacket’s prophecy, for so it 
proved, to the petulance and malice of his disposition. Soon, 
however, he discovered his error, but it was too-late to correct 
it, or evade the danger which threatened him. On: ascending 
as far inland as sixty or seventy miles, the English approached 
an island, and their progress in the larger canoe was effectu- 
ally obstructed by the shallowness of the stream. Amongst 
the trees and underwood which grew on this islend, and on 
both banks of the river in its vicinity, large ambuscades of 
the natives had previously been formed; and shertly after 
the principal canoe had grounded, its unfortunate crew, busily 
occupied in endeavouring to heave it into deeper water, were 
saluted with irregular, but heavy and continued, discharges of 
musketry. So great was Lander’s confidence in the sincerity 
and good will of the natives, that he could cot at first believe 
that the destructive fire, by which he was literally surrounded, 
was any thing more than:a mode of salutation they had 
adopted in honour of his arrival. But the Kroomen who 
had leaped into the boat, and who fell. wounded by his side, 
convinced him of his mistake, and ‘plainly discovered to him 
the fearful nature of the peril into which he had fallen so un- 
expectedly, and the difficulty he would experience in extri- 
cating himself from it. Encouraging his comrades with his 
voice and gestures, the traveller prepared to-defend himself 
to the last; and a loud and simultaneous shout from bis little 
party assured him that they shared his feelings, and would 
follow his example. Meanwhile, several of the savages, hav- 
ing come out from their concealment, were brought down by 
the shots of the English ; but Lander, whilst stooping to pick 
up a cartridge from the bottem of the canoe, was struck near 
the hip by a musket-ball.. The shock made-him stagger, but 
he did not fall ; and he continued cheering on his men. Soon 
finding, however, his ammunition expended, himself seriously 
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weunded, the courage of his Kroomen beginning to droop, 
and the firing of his assailants, instead of diminishing, become 
teore general than ever, lie resolved to attempt getting into 
the smaller canoe, afloat at a short distance, as the only re- 
maining chance of preserving a single life. For this purpose, 
abandoning their property, the survivors threw themselves 
into the stream, and with much difficulty, for the strength of 
the current was incredible, most of them succeeded in accom~ 
plishing their object. No sooner was this observed by the men 
in ambusb, than they started up and rushed out with wild and 
hideous yells; canoes that had been hidden behind the Juxu- 
riant foliage which overhung the river were, in an instant, 
pushed out into the middle of the current, snd pursued the 
fugitives with surprising velocity; while numbers of people, 
with savage antics and furious gesticulations, ran and danced 
elong the beach, uttering loud and startling cries. The Kroo- 
men maintained, on this occasion, the good reputation which 
their countrymen have deservedly acquired ; their lives de- 
‘pended on their energy and skill, and they impelled their 
slender bark through the water with unrivalled swiftness. 
The pursuit was kept up for four hours; and poor Lander, 
without ammuoition or any defensive weapons whatever, was 
exposed to the straggling fire, as well as the insulting mockery, 
of his pursuers. One incident which occurred in the flight 
deserves to be recorded. A white man, named T——, com- 
pletely overpowered by his fears, refused to fire on the 
savages who were within a paddle’s length of him, but stood 
up in the canoe with s loaded musket in his hand, beseeching 
them, by his gestures, to take him prisoner rather than de- 
priva him of his life. While in the act of making this 
dastardly appeal, a musket-ball from the enemy entered his 
mouth and killed him on the spot. The others behaved with 
the greatest coolness and intrepidity. The fugitives gained 
on their pursuers; and when they found the chase discon~ 
tinued altogether, Lander stood up, for the last time, in the 
cance, and being seconded by his remaining associates, he 
waved his hat and gave a last cheer in sight of his adversaries. 
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He then became sick and faint from loss of blood, and sank 
back exhausted in the arms of those who were nearest him. 
Rallying shortly afterwards, the nature of hia wound was 
communicated to him by Mr. Moore, » young surgeon from 
England, who had accompanied him up the river, and whose 
conduct throughout this disastrous affray was most admirable; 
the ball could not be extracted, it had worked its way into the 
left thigh, and Lander felt convinced bis career would soon 
be terminated. When the state of excitement to which his 
feelings had been wrought gave place to the languor which ge- 
nerally succeeds powerful excitement of any kind, the invalid’s 
wound pained him exceedingly, and for several hours after- 
wards he endured with calmness the most intense suffering, 
From that time he could neither sit up, nor turn on his couch, 
nor hold a pen; but while he was proceeding down the river 
in a manner so melancholy, and so very different from the 
mode in which he was ascending it only the day before, he 
could not help indulging in mournful reflections; and he 
talked much of his: wife, his child, his friends, his distant 
home, and his blighted expectations. It was a period of dark- 
ness, and distress, and sorrow to him; but his natural cheer- 
fulness soon regained its ascendency over his mind, and freely 
forgiving all his enemies, be resigned himself into the hands 
of his Maker, and derived considerable benefit from the con- 
solations of religion. 

Various conjectures have been urged as to the probable 
cause of this cold-blooded and heartless attack. Some per- 
sons imagine that the natives had been stimulated to the per- 
petration of the disgraceful deed by the Portuguese and South 
American slave-dealers, who have considerable influence in 
the country, and whose interests would unquestionably decline 
by the introduction into the interior of British subjects and 
British manufactures. Others entertain the‘opinion that the 
natives committed the assault in revenge for the lobs of one of 
their towns, which, it is believed, was burnt to the ground by 
the crew of the Alburkha steamer, on her last voyage to Atta; 
whilst others hazard the conjecture, that the Brass people, per- 
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ceiving that their lucrative carrying-trade between the coast 
and the inland countries would be annihilated if they suffered 
the English to trade with the natives of the interior in their 
own vessels, formed a coalition with the people of Bonny, 
whose interests would likewise be affected by the new order of 
things; and that these men, aided by the savages inhabiting 
the country in the vicinity of the spot where the ruthless and 
cowardly assault was made, met together, and resolved on the 
destruction of the unoffending Englishmen. From what cause 
soever it originated, this much is certain, that the attack had 
been premeditated, that the arrangements of the assassins 
had been made in a methodical and skilful manner, and that 
Brass and Bonny canoes were engaged in it. Those who 
have had the best means of knowing the character end dispo- 
sition of the Brags people and their neighbours of Bonny, 
whose treacherous manceuvring can be equalled only by their 
insatiable rapacity, consider the last as by far the most pro- 
able hypothesis ; and believe that King Boy, notwithstanding 
his affectation of sympathy for the sufferers, and his apparent 
distress on beholding his friend and benefactor mortally 
wounded, was, nevertheless, at the bottom of the plot, and 
had exerted his influence to bring that plot to maturity, in 
conjunction with the malignant wretch who foretold the fatal 
catastrophe. Boy, having with alacrity joined the party on 
all former occasions when they ascended the river, and having 
obstinately refused to accompany them on this, strengthens 
‘the supposition, that he was well aware of the formidable 
danger which awaited them, but in which, it is plain, he had 
no ambition to participate. 

Having succeeded in escaping down the stream, Lander 
reached Fernando Po on the 27th of January. After his 
arrival he was doing so well, that on the very day previons 
to his death, which occurred on the 6th of February, 1854, 
he took food with appetite, and no doubt was entertained of 
his recovery. But on that day mortification of the wound 
ensued, and all hope was abandoned. So rapid was his 
prostration, that he died soon after midnight; baving given 
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snch directions respecting his affairs as the shortness of the 
fatal warning permitted. While on his sick bed every need- 
fal and possible aid was afforded him. In the airiest room 
of Colonel Nicholl’s residence, receiving the unremitting 
attention of that humane and gallant officer (the Governor 
of Fernando Po), with the best medical assistance and the 
most soothing services, his pains were alleviated, and his 
spirit was cheered. He was conscious of his approaching 
dissolution ; talked with calmness to those around him, and 
anticipated the termination of his career with composure and 
with hope. His body was laid in the grave amid the vivid 
regrets of the whole population, who accompanied the fu- 
neral, 

‘When the news of the death of their brave and enterpris- 
ing townsman reached the inhabitants of Truro, a meeting 
was held at the Council Hall, at which Humphry Willyams, 
Esq. presided, and which resolved, — 

“ To express its sincere sympathy with the sorrowing 
family, and its sense of the loss which science, commerce, 
and civilisation had sustained by the death of this enterprising 
traveller. Further, that the sum of 84/. having been raised 
for the purpose of presenting pieces of plate to Messrs, 
Richard and John Lander, and the altered circumstances of 
the case having induced the surviver generously to decline 
any participation in the fand so raised, and to request that 
the same might be appropriated to some other memorial of 
the respect and esteem of his native town for his lamented 
brother, it was their opinion, that if am adequate amount be 
obtained, a column should be erected in their native town to 
@&ymemorate the intrepidity of the two brothers, and that an 
appeal be made to the county to co-operate in their object.” 

About ten days after a second meeting took place, when the 
following address was proposed and unanimously adopted : — 


“ To the inhabitants of Cornwall. 
“ The lamentable fate of the African traveller, Richard 
Lander, calls for some marked. expression of public sym 
us 
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pethy and respect; and more especially does it behove 
€ormishmen to show their esteem and sorrow for their ad- 
venturons countryman, Whether to testify this netural 
sentiment, or to declare our admiration at the energy of 
mind which raised the departed, and his enterprising brother, 
from humble station to such enviable pre-eminence, or to 
evince that deep interest- which every philanthropist and 
Christian must feel in ali that concerns the civilisation of 
Africa, we are assured that there can be but one opinion as 
to the propriety of raising some lasting memorial of the 
travellers. The effects likely to result from their discoveries, 
followed up by such indomitable resolution as characterised 
Richard Lander, may be inferred from the melancholy cir- 
cumstance that this courageous man has, in all probability, 
fallen a victim to the suspicions of those concerned in the 
atrocious slave-trade. But the grand object has been ac- 
complished, though great the cost: the path now opened for 
mercantile enterprise will make plain the way for civilisation, 
freedom, and religion. Park, Denham, Ritchie, Clapperton, 
and Lander have led the forlorn bope against the seerningly im- 
pregnable fastnesses of African barbarism; and though each 
has perished, the cause of humanity has been advanced. At 
once, therefore, to celebrate the progress of discovery, and 
to record individual merit, it is proposed to erect a columa 
in some conspicuous part of Truro, the birthplace of the 
Landers, which, while it commemorates the melancholy fate 
of one brother, will render a just tribute to both. And to 
this end it is intended to apply the amount already obtained 
for a testimonial of respect of another description; which 
sum, however, being inadequate, the committee appeals 
the liberality of the county, confident that contributions will 
be immediately forthcoming, to render the memorial worthy 
of the occasion.” 


His Majesty has granted a pension of 70. a year to Mr, 
Landers widow (the daughter of Mr. William Hughes of 
London), and has made a donation of 50/. to his daughter. 
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‘We cannot better conclude than with the follewing extract 
of a letter from Mr.John Lander to the editor of “ The 
Literary Gazette,” to which publication we are indebted for 
a large portion of the materials of which the foregoing little 
memoir has been composed. ‘The feelings expressed with so 
much simplicity of heart by Richard Lander’s deeply-attached 
brother are honourable to him and to our common nature, 
and cannot be read without sympathy. 

* Richard Lander was of short stature, but he possessed 
great muscular strength, and a constitution of iron. No 
stranger could help being struck, as Sir Joseph Banks was 
with Ledyard, ‘ with the breadth of his chest, the openness 
of his countenance, and the inquietude of his eye.” He was 
gifted, in an eminent degree, with that passive courage which 
is so requisite a qualification in an Aftican traveller, His 
manners were mild, unobtrusive, and highly pleasing, which, 
joined to his cheerful temper, and ingenuous, handsome coun~ 
tenance, rendered him a favourite with every one that knew 
him, by most of whom he was beloved in the fullest sense of 
theword. The many distinguished individuals of the metro- 
polis to whose society he was introduced after his return 
from the Niger discovery will subscribe to the truth of this 
assertion; but no one knows, to the fullest extent, except the 
compsnions of his boyhood, and the friends of his riper years, 
the unaffected benevolence of his character, and the excel- 
lence of his warm and generous heart. To them, and to 
every member of his disconsolate family, who were tenderly 
attached to him, his melancholy and most distressing fate will 
be the bitterest ingredient in the cup of life. So greatly was 
Richard Lander beloved by the untutored Africans, that, at 
various places in the interior, where he had remained some 
time, at Katunga, Bouss’, Ydoorie, and other places, — 
numbers of the inhabitants ran out of their huts to embrace 
him on his leaving their town; and, with hands uplified, and 
eyes filled with tears, they blessed him in the name of their 
god. He has left a fatherless child, and an afflicted, broken- 
hearted widow, to mourn their distressing bereavement. 
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"t ® How melancholy has been the fate of most travellers in 
Africa! The dering Ledyard, who had been a wanderer 
ayer a great part of the globe, fell a victim to the climate, 
not long after he first set foot on African soil; the brave but 
wafortunate Major Houghton, plundered and forsaken by the 
Moors of Ludamar, perished miserably in the wilderness ; 
the justly-celebrated Mungo Park was attacked by the natives 
with epears and arrows, and terminated his career in the 
Niger; Major Denham escaped all the dangers of the vast 
and dreary Sabara, only to die at Sierra Leone; Belzoni, in 
an attempt to explore the Niger, fell a sacrifice to the climate 
of Berim. Many European travellers in Africa have never 
been heard of after setting out on their journey; the enter- 
prising, kind-hearted Clapperton, borne down by disappoint- 
ment, snd. by a languishing disorder that reduced him to a 
skeleton, breathed his last in a wretched hovel at Socatoo; 
and, to complete the list, owing to the sullen ferocity of a 
band of savages, Richard Lander is also gone down to the 
grave. But the fate of these brave men is not an inglorious 
one: their names are embalmed in the memory of their 
countrymen; and every friend of humanity and honourable 
enterprise will mourn over the melancholy termination of 
their labours— 


 * To live in hearts we leave behind 
‘Ts not to die," 
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LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR JOHN MACLEOD, 
G.C.H. 


SENIOR COLONEL COMMANDANT AND DIRECTOR-GENERAL OF 
ARTILLERY, 


§1x Joan Mactrop was of the Raaza family; and his grand- 
father, Colonel Eneas Macleod, served with great distinction 
in the campaigns and sieges of the Duke of Marlborough. 

He was born on the 29th of January, 1752; joined the 
Royal Military Academy at Woolwich, as a Cadet, in the 
year 1767; and obtained a commission as Second Lieutenant 
on the 15th of March, 1771. 

On obtaining his commission, he was ordered to Gibraltar, 
where he had an opportunity, on a large scale, of viewing 
and practising the garrison duties of his profession. 

In 1776 he sailed from England with the forces destined 
to suppress the colonial rebellion in North America. Little 
occurred on his first arrival in that country, beyond the usual 
events of ordinary service ; but in 1781 he joined the force 
detached under Earl Cornwallis, which he accompanied into 
North Caroline, during an arduous march of above 600 miles, 
and had the good fortune to command the artillery engaged 
in the signal victory of Guilford, over the combined conti- 
nental and American forces, on the 15th of March. 

In describing his movements previous to the battle, Lord 
Cornwallis observes, “ The woods on the right and left were 
reported to be impracticable for cannon: but as that on our 
right appeared to be most open, I resolved to attack the left 
wing of the enemy; and whilst my disposition was making 
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for that purpose, I ordered Lieutenant Macleod to bring for- 
ward the guns, and cannonade their centre.” 

‘Again, the despatch, describing a critical period of the 
battle, states that the second battalion of Guards, having de- 
feated a corps of continental infantry, much superior in 
number, formed on the open field, and captured two 6-pound- 
ers; but pursuing with too much ardour, they became ex- 
posed to an attack from Washington’s dragoons, with the 
Joss of the 6-pounders they bad taken: it then mentions that 
the enemy's cavalry were soon repulsed by a well-directed 
fire from the guns just brought up by Lieutenant Macleod ; 
and on the appearance of the Grenadiers of the Guards, and 
the 71st regiment, the guns were soon recaptured. 

The exertions of the arti/lery under Sir John Macleod’s 
orders on this service, in overcoming the obstacles opposed to 
their advance by the difficulties of the country, will be best 
appreciated by Lord Cornwallis’s description of the march 
of the army previous to the battle of Guilford: “ their invin- 
cible patience in the hardships and fatigues of a march of 
above 600 miles, in which they have forded several large 
rivers, and numberless creeks, many of which would be 
reckoned large rivers in any other country in the world, 
without tents, and often without provisions, will sufficiently 
manifest their ardent zeal for the honour and interests of 
their sovereign and their country.” : 

During the course of this service, Sir John Macleod had 
attained the rank of First Lieutenant (in July, 1779). His 
last letters from America are dated in 1781, just previous to 
his embarkation at New York to return to Europe. 

In January, 1782, he was promoted to the rank of Second. 
Captain. 

On the return of the army to England, Lord Cornwallis, 
wishing to mark in a distinguished manner his sense of Sir 
Jobn Macleod’s services while under his orders, more particu- 
larly in the battle of Guilford, and in the professional re- 
sources he had shown in the difficulties attending the previous 
march of the army, named him to the King, and his, Majesty 
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was pleased-in consequence to command his personal attend- _ 
ance and presentation by Lord Cornwallis. 

In the same year he was appointed to the staff of Lord 
George Lenriox. 

The reginient of artillery had been increased during the 
American war to four battalions, and an invalid battalion; and 
the Master-General of the Ordnance, from so great an aug- 
mentation, found it necessary to extend its staff, at the head 
of which he placed Sir John Macleod. 

In 1790 Lord Cornwallis was appointed Governor-General 
and Commander-in-Chief in India; and his Lordship imme- 
diately expressed a desire that Sir John Macléod should ace 
company him : but his staff duties already forming an integral 
part of the important discipline he was perfecting, compelled 
him to forego the gratification of attending his commander 
and friend. 

On the 14th of May, 1790, he succeeded to a company in 
the regiment of artillery. 

‘We now approach a period, when the peculiar power and 
energies of Sir John Macleod’s character were to he more 
conspicuously developed and brought into public notice. The 
war occasioned by the French revolution worked rapid 
changes-and improvements in the French army, which it be- 
came necessary to meet with corresponding efforts on our 
part. They had started and matured a system of warfare, 
and celerity of movement, peculiarly their own; and the other 
nations of Europe soon learnt the necessity of opposing them 
on their own system. Their artillery, particularly, had an- 
dergone material change and facility of movement; with our- 
selves, of course, similar changes were studied and adopted, 
All field artillery was in future to have increased celerity of 
movement, beyond that of infantry; and a portion of it was 
trained to rival the movements of cavalry. Two troops were 
formed in the first instance; others were added in quick 
succession. The organisation and equipment of this new arm, 
with the entire change that followed in the whole nature and 
system of our field artillery, gave ample scope to the indefa- 
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tigable mind of Sir John Macleod; and his unremitting atten- 
tion and exertions were most ably met by the zeal and 
emulation of the officers appointed to the new commands. 

At this time there occurred another gratifying instance of 
the high estimation in which his name was held in the army. 

An expedition was preparing under the command of the 
late Marquis of Hastings, with whom he had served in Ame- 
Tica. His first step in making his arrangements was to offer 
the command of the artillery to Sir John Macleod; but not 
only did his staff duties again present an impediment, but his 
rank in the service at the time precluded the possibility of his 
appointment to so large a command. The following letter of 
Lord Hastings is inserted here, not so much with a view of 
exemplifying the estimation in which be held Sir John Mac- 
leod’s military character, as from the desire which naturally 
suggests itself of recording a proof so illustrative of his Lord~ 
ship’s personal enterprise and zeal: — 


“4 (Secret.) ‘St. James's Place, 5th November, 1793. 

“ My pear Macizop, — It is probable that I may very 
speedily be employed at the head of'a considerable force. In 
auch a situation, there is not any person I could so much wish 
for a commander of my artillery as yourself. If this cannot 
be, point out to me somebody upon whom I can rely in such 
a trust. Let it be some keen fellow, who will laugh in the 
midst of difficulties, as I have seen you do. Cast your eyes 
round too for inferior officers whom I may ask for; because, 
as we are sure of tough work, I ought to have good stuff. 
Thirty pieces of cannon would probably be requisite; yet I 
foresee, from the paucity of artillerymen, 1 shall be stinted in 
this particular. I mention this, to give you an idea what the 
nature of the artillery officer’s command would be. But all 
is still loose and undetermined; and I have to request your 
secrecy in every respect. 

* Believe me, &c. 
« Mora.” 
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The regiment of artillery had been now augmented from 
the peace establishment to a force of 25,000 men. The staff 
duties had, of course, increased in proportion, both in trust 
and in importance. The Master-General in consequence, in 
concurrence with the Duke of York, Commander-in-Chief, 
submitted # representation to his Majesty of the indispensable 
necessity of a public officer as Deputy Adjatant-General of 
Artillery. His Majesty was pleased to approve of this 
arrangement, and Sir John Macleod was accordingly ap- 
pointed Deputy Adjutant-General, with the rank of Lieute- 
nant-Colonel in the army (March 27th, 1795). 

On the 2ist of August, 1797, he was promoted to the 
regimental rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. 

In 1798 a rebellion of most disastrous character broke 
forth in Ireland ; and Lord Cornwallis was called on to pro- 
ceed thither with extended authority to suppress it by force of 
arms, Sir Jotin Macleod considered the setive employment 
of the Master-General of the Ordnance a favourable moment 
for soliciting permission to accompany him ; and he entreated 
Lord Cornwallis to submit his wishes to the King, and to 
exert his influence with his Majesty to that effect. His ab- 
sence from his responsible duties, however, was deemed 
inadmissible; but he received the following gracious assur- 
ance of the: King’s approval.of his zeal and motives. 


 ‘Whiteball, 16th June, 1798, 

« Dear Macuzop, —I am just returned from the King’s 
closet, and have stated to him your earnest wish to be allowed 
to accompany me to Ireland, for a certain time at least, and 
the desire which I felt of availing myself of your services. His 
Majesty expressed himself to be highly pleased with your 
zealous offer, and to be much disposed to gratify both you 
and me, by complying with your request: but he added, that 
he was apprehensive the service here must greatly suffer by 
the absence of the Public Officer; and he desired me to tell 
him fairly, whether that would not be the case. 

“ Called upon in this manner for my opinion, I could not. 
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help admitting, thet the service Bee must be liable to some 
inconvenience from your absence; upon which his Majesty 
desired me not to press him further on the subject. 

“Iam sincerely sorry for this disappointment, on your 
account as well as my own; but on reflecting coolly on the 
business, I must confess I think the King is in the right. 

* Dear Macleod, very sincerely yours, 
“ Cornwatuis.” 


In addition to the increased extent of the corps, there was 
added, in 1801, the establishment of a Riding School on a 
large and efficient scale; and also a Veterinary Establishment 
adequate to the necessities of the cavalry branches of the 
regiment, now increased by a numerous corps of drivers, 
regularly.organised and trained for the service of field bri- 
gades of artillery, This corps, which had its firat formation 
in 1798, had grown to the extent of 5500 officers and men; 
and before the conclusion of the war amounted to 7300. 
The formation and efficiency of these several departments, 
though apparently of minor detail and interest in the service, 
were not the less an object of Sir John Macleod’s constant 
care and watchful superintendence. 

In 1808 he was directed to organise a tenth battalion of 
artillery; and on the death of Lieutenant-General Walton, in 
the same year, he was appointed to succeed that officer as 
Master Gunner of England. 

In 1809 the Scheldt expedition was projected; and Lora 
Chatham being at the time Master-General of the Ordnance, 
Sir John Macleod again seized the opportunity for soliciting 
active employment. His Majesty, on this occasion, was 
pleased to accede to his request; and he accordingly sailed 
from the Downs in command of the artillery under Lord 
Chatham's orders, in July, 1809. 

The result of this expedition is remembered to have been 
unsuccessful; but the arduous and laborious duties of Sir 
John Macleod’s command proceeded from the commencement 
of the operations with uninterrupted and progressive success; 
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doing equal honour to the tirrangements of the commanding 
officer, and the devoted zeal of the corps, in surmounting 
every obstacle,.as far as the objects of the expedition were 
persevered in. 

At no previous period had the resources of Sir John Mac- 
Jeod’s mind been more necessarily exerted, than in the gigantic 
outfit and pursuit of the objects of this expedition. But the 
war now assumed a character that called for still increasing 
energy and thought, to meet the demands and casualties of 
the service, multiplied by the extension of our arms through- 
out every part of the world; by a constantly accumulating 
correspondence from every quarter; and above all, by the 
hourly increasing importance of the war in the Peninsula, 
where the vigour of the struggle between the two great con~ 
tending nations seemed actually to grow with its duration. 
Sir John Macleod possessed, and fortunately knew how to 
employ, abilities equal to the growing emergencies of the 
service, which seemed but to give new life to his ardent and 
energetic exertions. 

Before the close of the war, the three corps of artillery, 
organised by Sir John Macleod, emounted to upwards of 
26,000 men, and near 14,000 horses. The recruiting branch 
of the service alone, to keep up such a legion, in men and 
horses, had become a source of great and anxious solicitude ; 
and formed in itself an overwhelming mass of business to 
powers of less resource and experience than his own. From 
the commencement of the revolutionary war, there had been 
an almost constant succession of foreign expeditions, the ar- 
rangement and equipment of which devolved upon him. ‘The 
principal of these were, the continental, in 1793; the West 
Indies, in 1794; the Cape of Good Hope, in 1795; the 
Helder, in 1799; Egypt, in 1800; Cape of Good Hope, in 
1806; Buenos Ayres, in 1807; the Mediterranesw,; through- 
out the war; Spain and Portugal, in 1808; Walcheren, in 
1809; Holland, in 1823; and, finally, the Netherlands and 
France, in 1815, - 

On the 25th of October, 1809, he attained the rank of 
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Major-General ; and on the 4th of June, 1814, the rank of 
Lieutenant-General in the army. 

The battle of Waterloo, at length, gave peace to Europe; 
and on the recall of the British Army of Occupation from 
France, Sir John Macleod was employed in making reduc- 
tions in the artillery similar to those which took place in the 
other branches of the service. He had now attained a rank 
which, from the reduced number of the corps, would in future 
prevent his employment in the duties he had fulfilled during 
the war. It was on this occasion he received a letter from 
the Duke of Wellington, offering him the situation of Direc- 
tor-General of Artillery. A mind like that of Sir John Mac- 
Jeod conld not with indifference quit a post at which he may 
be said to have formed the corps, to whose name and welfare 
he was, in every sense and feeling, enthusiastically devoted ; 
and the considerate kindness with which the Duke’s proposal 
was addressed to him was never forgotten by him. He con- 
tinued to fulfil the duties of Director-General of Artillery to 
the close of his life; and even throughout his last illness he 
would never consent to any respite from the details and duties 
of his trust. 

If we revert to the services of Sir John Macleod through- 
out the eventful and protracted war, during which he was 
employed in the most confidential and important duties an 
officer can fulfil, it would be difficult to distinguish what 
might properly be termed the most conspicuous period of his 
career; but it may, perhaps, be considered to be that between 
the interval commencing with the chivalrous and enterprising 
advance of Sir John Moore into Spain, and the brilliant suc- 
cession of events that followed without intermission till the 
final close of operations in the Peninsula: at which time the 
nature and responsibility of the duties he controlled had 
acquired gmextent, variety, and importance quite unequalled 
in our service. 

In 1820 his late Majesty, desirous of marking his sense-of 
such long and important services, commanded his attendance 
at the Pavilion at Brighton; where, under circumstances. of 
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peculiar kindness and distinction, he conferred on him the 
honour of knighthood; and created him Grand Cross of the 
Royal Guelphic Order. 

Sir John Macleod was married, in the year 1783, to Lady 
Amelia Kerr, second daughter of the fourth Marquis of 
Lothian, and had a family of four sons and five daughters. 

It may be permitted here briefly to advert, with his own, 
to services which were fostered by him, and which, during 
the period of the war, bore no common character in the army. 
His sons were all early taught by him to look up to the ser- 
vice of their sovereign. Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Mac- 
leod, who fell while leading on the 48d regiment’ in the 
assault on Badajoz, had, from the period of his first entering 
the army, given constant proofs of his ardent attachment to 
the service, and # promise of the fame and rare distinction that 
marked the close of his brilliant career. His services com- 
menced under his father’s friend, Lord Cornwallis; he was 
with him in India when he died, and was the bearer of the 
despatches to England announcing that melancholy event. 
He was next employed at Copenhagen, and, finally, in the 
Peninsula. His character and services are best recorded in 
the words of the illustrious Commander, who, together with 
the glory of his own deeds, has transmitted the name of 
Colonel Charles Macleod to posterity. The following is an 
extract from the Duke of Wellington’s despatch, announcing 
the fall of Badajoz, in 1812:— 

“Tn Lieutenant-Colonel Macleod, of the 48d regiment, who 
was killed in the breach, his Majesty has sustained the loss 
of an officer who was an ornament to his profession, and 
was capable of rendering the most important services to his 
country.” san 

Every soldier will understand, that if any thing could have 
afforded consolation to Sir John Macleod, on the loss of such 
a son, it would have been a tribute of this nature from such 
asource. Even under the weight of such a blow, it had its 
influence: the patriot father bowed in submission to his 
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heavy affliction, and buried his private griefs for ever in his 
own breast. * 

Sir John Macleod’s second son, George, commenced his 
service in the navy, under the late Lord Hugh Seymour, and 
afterwards obtained a commission in the engineers, He was 
a most zealous officer, and distinguished himself at the siege 
of Scylla Castle, at the siege of Ciudad Roderigo, and at 
that of Badajoz, where he unfortunately received a wound 
from which he has never ceased to suffer. 

His third son, James, was, in the first instance, in the 
artillery, and employed at Copenhagen, at Walcheren, and 
throughout 2 great part of the peninsular campaigns. In 
182 he quitted the artillery, and joined the 41st regiment, 
and was employed in the active operations carrying on in 
India, when he fell a victim to the climate at Rangoon, 
in 1824, 

Henry, Sir John Macleod’s fourth son, commenced his 
services likewise in the artillery, and served in that corps in 
the battle of Talavera, and the early campaigns of the 
peninsular war. On the death of Colonel Charles Macleod, 
the Duke of York offered him a commission in the Line; 
and it was while he was serving at the siege of Dantzic, where 
he had been sent on a special duty, that he was recalled, in 
order to join the 35th regiment, then with the force under 
Lord Lynedoch’s command in Holland. He was next em- 
ployed on the staff of the Duke of Wellington’s army in the 
Netherlands, and was severely wounded at Quatre-Bras, in 
the enemy’s attack of the 16th of June. He proceeded sub- 
sequently to Canada, on the personal staff of the late Duke 
of Richmond; and, like -his elder brother, it was his mis- 
fortune to have to bear to England the despatches announcing 
his friend and patron’s death. He is, at present, on the 
staff of the army in Jamaica, where he has been employed 
since 1825. 


* The officers of the 48d regiment, anxious to record their respect and at- 
tachment to their lamented commander, erected a monument to bis memory in 
‘Westminster Abbey. - 
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From the general outline that has been given of Sir John 
Macleod’s services, some faint impression may be formed of 
his character by those who did not know him. The nature 
of those services does not afford extensive subject for narra- 
tive. It will have been seen that he was the spring of action 
in others, more than a partaker in events that prospered 
chiefly from his judgment: his was the anxious charge of 
responsibility, foresight, and superintending control, more 
than of active participation in what emanated from him; and 
his services are better recorded in the successes and rewards 
of others, and in the high name and public estimation of his 
corps, than in details relating merely personally to himself. 

His earliest services commenced in command, and are 
those which partake most of active character; and drawing 
public notice and distinction on him, even at that early period 
of his life, afforded a sure and unerring earnest of those 
superior qualities that marked his subsequent career. The 
period at which he served was that of most importance in bis 
country’s annals; and his was a mind not to bear an undis- 
tinguished part in the records of the time. An unprece~ 
dented war, in power and duration, had opened a field for 
the full developement end exertion of its superior and pecu- 
liar qualities. The leading feature of his character was the 
confidence he inspired in others, and the unbounded trust 
they reposed in him; and thus, whether called on for coun- 
sel, or to act under unforeseen or sudden emergencies of 
service, he was ever ready and prepared to meet its exi- 
gencies. His watchfulness seemed never to sleep, but to be 
in anticipation of what might occur; and to forestall events 
by securing means to meet them. ‘ His whole soul,” to use 
 common-place expression, was in his profession. Of every 
soldier he made himself the friend. To his equals in rank, he 
was a brother; to those beneath him, a father in kindness 
and in counsel; and to the private soldier a benefactor, ever 
watching over his comfort and his welfare. To all he hada 
ready ear to listen, and a heart and hand to act in their be- 
half, Thronghout his long career he was never known to 
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act with the slightest approach to séverity ; and yet he never 
failed to maintain discipline, to reprove fault, or to check 
irregularity. He animated zeal, excited energy, and aimed 
at perfecting discipline, by always appealing to the nobler and 
the better feelings that prevail in the soldier’s character. His 
influence extended beyond the branch of the service he 
controlled ; his name was # passport every where, and was held 
in such universal respect, that it imposed emulation of good 
deeds on all who belonged to him; and the conduct and acts 
of his sons, however they might reflect on him, were thought 
of but as a matter of course in them: even at the period of 
Lieut.-Colonel Macleod’s fall at Badajoz, bis loss as the son 
was almost as universally felt as in that of the brilliant officer 
commanding a distinguished corps. Sir John Macleod’s 
highest praises, however, are those which cannot be told the 
world, Our private character is always best known and 
judged by that of our associates and friends ; his were among 
the great and the good. Honoured by his sovereign, re- 
spected by all ranks of the army, loved by his friends, and 
revered by his family, his private life afforded an example to 
all who love goodness, honour, and benevolence, while his 
professional career ever pointed to the highest and noblest 
attainments by which we can serve our country, 
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No. XII. 


DAVID SCOT, M.D. 


PROFESSOR OF ORIENTAL LANGUAGES IN 8T. ANDREW'S; 
AND FORMERLY MINISTER OF CORSTORPHINE. 


Amone the many examples which Scotland has afforded of 
obscure and unpatronised talent overcoming every obstacle, 
and rising to eminence by its own native force, the late 
Dr. David Scot, Professor of Oriental Languages in St. 
Andrew’s, and formerly minister of Corstorphine, may be 
reckoned one. With nothing to cheer him on in his arduous 
struggles but an insatiable desire for knowledge, he gained 
ultimately, by his persevering and indefatigable industry, a 
name and @ reputation as a scholar, particularly as an Orien- 
tal linguist, which has seldom been equalled in that country, 
and which will long reflect honour on the church of Scot- 
land. 

Dr. Scot’s parentage was humble; he was a native of the 
parish of Penicuick, where his father was a small farmer: 
but he seems to have been a man of more talent than gene- 
rally belongs to that rank of life; for he wrote and published 
pamphlet, under the signature of a “ Penicuick Plough- 
man,” directed against the Dissenters of the day, and 
especially against Gibb, the well-known author of the “ Dis- 
play,” a book in which the sentiments of the sect were 
embodied. F 

‘As a matter of course, Dr. Scot was sent to the parish 
school, where he soon distinguished himself by the eagerness 
of his application, as well as by the superiority of his abi- 
lities. At the University of Edinburgh his diligence and 

as 
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success were such as to attract the attention both of the 
professors and of his fellow-students. After going through the 
usual curriculam, and the preliminary trials required by the 
laws of the church, which he passed with the utmost credit 
to himself, he was licensed as a preacher by the presbytery of 
Edinburgh. He hed now attained the summit of his wishes, 
and reached that station which the Scottish peasantry con- 
sider as the most sacred and honourable that their sons can 
occupy. Butno kind patron had discernment enovgh to dis- 
cover his great merits, or was generous enough to offer him 
that preferment in the church which he so highly deserved, 
but which he was too modest to solicit. 

Seeing no immediate chance of promotion in the profession 
for which he had qualified himself, he became a student of 
medicine, and obtained the degree of M.D. in the University 
of Edinburgh. But as languages were his favourite study, 
he applied himself to the cultivation of Oriental Jiterature, 
for which he was already prepared by his intimate knowledge 
of the Hebrew. In these pursuits he had the fortune to be 
the fellow-student of Drs. Leyden and Murray, the two most 
eminent philologists that this or perhaps any country ever 
produced. For the purpose of acquiring a correct pronun- 
ciation of Hindostanee and Persic, he took lessons in these 
tongues from Dr. Borthwick Gilchrist, who, from his long 
residence in the East, was well qualified to give instruction 
on these points. Having now made himself master of most 
of the Eastern languages, both ancient and modern, includ- 
ing Syriac, Ethiopic, Arabic, and some knowledge of the 
Sanscrit, Dr. Scot directed himself to the important business 
of teaching and preparing young men intending to go out to 
India. In this department he was eminently successful, and 
many of his pupils made a distinguished figure not only at 
the Company’s colleges in England, but in our civil and 
military services in Hindostan. - 

Among others whom he taught were some of the family of 
the late Sir John Marjoribanks of Lees, Bart. and so highly 
pleased was that gentleman with Dr. Scot’s acquirements, as 
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well as with the successful manner in which he bad dis- 
charged his duty to his sons, that he determined, if in his 
power, to provide him with a living im the church, When 
the Hebrew chair in the University of Edinburgh became 
vacant in 1812 by the death of Dr. Moodie, Dr. Scot offered 
himeelf as a candidate, and had, we believe, the influence 
of his friend Sir John; but so high was the fame of Dr. 
Murray at that time, that no opposition or rivalry could hope 
to succeed. But it so happened, that the church of Corstor- 
phine, in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, became vacant, 
a year or two after, by the death of Mr. Oliver; and, chiefly 
by the friendly exertions of the honourable baronet already 
named, Dr. Scot was presented to that parish, after he had 
remained for more than eighteen years an unpatronised and 
unprovided preacher, In this charge he continued to labour 
for nineteen years, gaining the esteem of his people not 
more by his simple, unaffected style of preaching, than by his 
modest, unassuming manners. 

About two years ago, an opportunity offered for resuming 
those literary pursuits connected with Oriental languages, to 
which he was ardently addicted, in the vacancy that had 
then taken place in the Hebrew chair of St. Mary’s College, 
at St. Andrew’s. Of the various candidates for the situation, 
Dr. Scot was selected, ay possessing the highest and most un- 
disputed qualifications ; and seldom has patronage been more 
justly merited, or better bestowed. His appointment infused 
a considerable degree of enthusiasm among the young men of 
that university for the study of Oriental literature; but un- 
fortunately his career was short, as he was spared to discharge 
the duties of his office only for two sessions. Ever fond of 
learning in all its branches, he visited Edinburgh to be pre- 
sent at the late meeting of the British Association; but was 
immediately seized with a dropsicel complaint, and, after two 
or three days’ illness, died on Thursday, September 18th, 
1834. 

Dr. Scot was well-known to the literary world by his 
various publications. When a learned editor was sought for 
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giving to the public Dr. Murray’s History of the European 
Languages, Dr. Scot was the person unanimously fixed upon 
to execute that important task ; and it is universally allowed 
that he performed it with much credit to himself, justice to 
the memory of the author, and benefit to the public at large. 
Besides this, Dr. Scot published Essays on Belles Lettres, 
and Lives of some of the Scottish Poets; a Key to the He- 
brew Pentateuch; another to the Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesi- 
astes, and Song of Solomon; works admirably fitted for the 
Hebrew student, and affording great facilities to the speedy and 
correct understanding of the Hebrew Scriptures. He also 
published a Hebrew Grammar for the use of his own class, 
which, for the simplicity of its arrangement, is well adapted 
for beginners. One curious fact attending this work is, that 
it was never committed to writing, having been all dictated 
extempore to the printers by the author, so familiar was his 
acquaintance with that ancient language. But, perhaps, he 
is better known to the general reader by his volume of ser- 
mons which he published a few years ago, They are entitled 
“ Discourses on some important Subjects of Natural and Re- 
yealed Religion, introduced by a short View of the best Spe- 
cimens of Pulpit Eloquence given to the World in Ancient 
and Modern Times.” ‘These discourses are of very high 
excellence; there runs through them a rich vein of sound 
Christian doctrine and scriptural morality. ‘They are often 
rich in illustration, powerfal in language, and not unfe- 
quently rise to the height of positive eloquence. The inspec- 
tion of the volume will far more than bear out any thing here 
said in its recommendation. His mode of lecturing was of a 
most interesting kind. His knowledge of the Scriptures was 
extensive and critical in no common degree; and in the 
elucidation of difficult texts, by bringing his knowledge of the 
original languages, and the lights of criticism and antiquity to 
bear upon them, he was instructive and edifying in no ordi- 
nary manner. In this latter department of public teaching 
he particularly excelled. The whole bent of his mind, ond 
the nature of his studies, fitted him eminently for it, He had 
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made considerable progress in a work on the Natoral His- 
tory of the Bible, part of which we believe was printed at 
the time of his death. For this task he was well qualified, 
having turned his studies and sttention much to the subject ; 
but we have not learned in what state the work was left. It 
is, however, of too much importance to be lost sight of, and 
we trust it will yet be given to the world. "In estimating the 
character of Dr. Scot we perceive almost every thing to love 
and esteem. His modest nature, his simple manners, his 
amiable disposition, his literary taste, his extensive know- 
ledge, and his sterling worth, procured him the cordial es» 
teem and affection of every one who knew him. We have 
seldom known a man more generally beloved, or more sin- 
cerely regretted. As he lived, so we believe he died, without 
having an enemy in the world. 
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No, XIV. 
MR. GEORGE COOKE. 


Trus eminent engraver was born in London, January 22d, 
1781. His father was a native of Frankfort on the Maine, 
who settled in England early in life, as a confectioner, and 
having realised a moderate competency, retired from business 
about thirty years ago. 

After the usual school education, George Cooke, at the age 
of fourteen, was apprenticed to Mr. James Basire, son of the 
engraver of West's Pylades and Orestes,—an unfortunate 
selection of a master; for during the whole term of seven 
years Mr. Basire scarcely wrought at his desk as many 
months, and the youth was left to make his own way. In 
the choice of a profession George was probably influenced by 
the example of his elder brother, William, who had pre- 
viously become the pupil of Angus, the publisher of o set of 
“ Noblemen’s and Gentlemen’s Seats.” His family retain but 
Tittle evidence of his early predilection for the arts; but the 
active energies of his mind would have insured him distinction 
in any scientific or intellectual pursuit. 

The enthusiasm of youth, and a peculiar elasticity of spirit, 
which did not forsake him in after-life, joined to an ardent 
love for, and search after, excellence, saved him from the dis- 
gust which his probationary studies were calculated to excite. 
Amongst a heap of trite, common-place, and temporary 
matter, one drawing by Turner came annually to Basire’s, 
to be transferred to copper, as an appendage to “ The Oxford 
Almanack ;” and, like the angel’s descent to the Pool of 
Bethesda, this solitary visitation brought healing on its wings, 
and wrought miracles on those within the sphere of its influ- 
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ence. From this source may be dated George Cooke's con- 
firmed devotion to his profession, end that ardent admiration 
of the works of our great landscape painter, which afterwards 
produced such extensive results. 

Emancipated from the trammels of an apprenticeship which 
had been endured without the compensatory advantage of 
efficient instruction, his zeal and industry soon opened to him 
an animating prospect. About that time commenced the 
publication of the “ Beauties of England and Wales,” which 
introduced to public notice several names destined to rank 
amongst the most eminent in the art of engraving, as the 
brothers Cooke, Burnet, Pye, and the Le Keuxs. In con- 
junction with Mr. William Cooke, and also separately, George 
Cooke executed many plates for that work, which are marked 
with strong indications of a sedulous care and eagerness to 
excel, the characteristics of all his productions. Of his 
earliest works, some allegorical designs with portraits of Ger- 
man authors, and a smal! book-plate, entitled “ Edward and 
Annette,” illustrating a novel translated from the German, 
are creditable to his self-educated powers in engraving the 
human figure. Shortly after, jointly with his brother, were 
produced two highly-wrought large plates of celebrated race- 
horses, Hap-hazard and Muly Moloch. The painter was 
“Marshall of Newmarket, between whom and the owner of the 
horses, Lord Darlington, a misunderstanding arose before the 
plates were completed, and that nobleman withdrawing his 
patronage from the enterprise, the consequences fell heavily 
upon the young engravers, who saw the fruits of much time, 
anxiety, and labour, destroyed at a blow. Views of Ouse 
Bridge, York, for Dayes’s works, and Thorney Abbey, after 
Alexander, for Lysons’s “ Britannia Depicta,” evince rapid. 
improvement in their department; with some outlined divini- 
ties for Hort’s “ Pantheon,” and a series of heads of mere 
mortals, with some statues and historical groups, also in out- 
line, for the “ Historic Gallery,” a republication from the 
French, account for the employment of Mr. George Cooke’s 
time down to the beginning of 1808, when the extensive series 
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of plates, illustrating Pinkerton’s “ Collection of Voyages and 
Travels,” absorbed, for several successive years, the greater 
part of his attention. An adequate idea of his powers might 
well be formed from the conduct of this work, could the 
difficulties encountered and surmounted in its progress be 
known; but the public see only the result, and something 
more is often necessary to appreciate individual exertion. 
Much of his valuable time was absorbed by barren and un- 
profitable matters, many of the plates were engraved from 
mere tracings, many were abortions of art, remodelled: the 
best of the whole are some original subjects from the skilfal 
pencil of Alexander; but there is scarcely one in the multi- 
tudinous collection, amounting to one hundred and sixty, that 
does not testify to the engraver’s pains-taking exertions. 
During the progress of this publication, Mr. Willam Cooke 
had projected and commenced the first edition of “ The 
Thames,” to which George Cooke contributed only three 
plates, Monkey Island, Temple House, and the Gateway at 
Tilbury Fort. “ The Thames” was the precursor of “ The 
Southern Coast of England,” a work memorable on many 
accounts, and of incalculable importance for its action both 
on the public taste and on the art of engraving, Early im- 
pressed, as we have already stated, with an unbounded ad- 
miration of the works of Turner, and sharing in a deep and 
well-founded conviction of the advantages likely to accrue from 
any plan which should place those wonders of the pencil more 
immediately within the scope of public attention, the brothers 
seldom met without discussing their favourite topic, and many 
a scheme was formed and abandoned before their wishes 
could be achieved. At length perseverance and industry 
having vanquished all obstacles, the first number came out 
Janvary 1, 1814, and continued at intervals until the appear- 
ance of the sixteenth and last, in the spring of 1826. Of this 
series of plates, George Cooke engraved one third; namely, 
Poole, Land’s End, Corfe Castle, Blackgang Chine, Netley 
Abbey, Teignmouth, Brighton Beach, Brighton Chain Pier, 
Pendennis Castle, Lulworth Castle, Dover, Margate, Hythe, 
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Tintagel Castle, and Watchett ; together with eight vignettes. 
The success of this splendid and original work was commen- 
surate with its merit. 

An improved edition of “ The Thames” followed, contain- 
ing some tasteful and elaborate specimens of graphic skill 
from his hand; amongst these the Launch of the Nelson, 
and the Fair on the Thames, after Clennell, and the 
Opening of Waterloo Bridge, after Reinagle, are deserving 
of particular notice. He had previously executed fourteen 
small views in the Scandinavian peninsula, after sketches by 
Sir T. D. Acland, Bart., as well as some ten or dozen minia- 
ature views for Pinkerton’s “ Petralogy;” and he completed 
an extensive series on a larger scale, of which a few had been 
finished by his brother, for Sir Henry Englefield’s work on 
the “ Geological Features of the Isle of Wight,” and the 
neighbouring coast of Dorset. This engagement, united to a 
fondness for and knowledge of the science, led to his engrav- 
ing, for several years, the plates affixed to the “ Transactions 
of the Geological Society ;” but that learned body finally dis- 
used calcographic, and adopted lithographic, illustrations. 

Three plates of higher pretensions, and in different walks 
of art, next claim our attention: one, the Iron Bridge at 
Sunderland, from an outline by Blore, with a vigorous effect 
of light and shade thrown in by Francia, for Surtees’s “ His~ 
tory of Durham ;” the second, after a drawing by Alexander, 
of the great Bacon’s statue at St. Alban’s, for Clutterbuck’s 
“ Hertfordshire;” and the last, a View of Gledhouse, in York- 
shire, after Turner; each is excellent in its kind, but the 
statue is the greatest effort, and warrants the justice of the 
inference, in which he has occasionally acquiesced, that, had 
he devoted his time to the historical line of art, he would have 
acquired equal celebrity. From those highly-wrought pro- 
ductions, such was the comprehensive versatility of his talents, 
we trace him proceeding with the same facility and success to 
works of a slight and sketchy description: into “« The Peak 
Scenery of Derbyshire,” published by Mr. Rhodes of Shef- 
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field, he transfused all the grace, spirit, and expression of 
Chantrey’s originals, 

Meanwhile the influence of “ The Southern Coast” was 
powerfully acting on public taste. Some of its earliest effects 
were Hakewill’s “ Italy,” and the “ Provincial Antiquities and 
Picturesque Scenery of Scotland.” For each of these works 
he executed some interesting plates: in the former two of 
Naples, the Campo Vaccino of Rome and Florence; in the 
latter, Edinburgh from the Calton Hill, after Turner, Edin- 
burgh from St. Anthony’s Chapel, and Edinburgh from the 
Braid Hills, both after Calcott, rank with the happiest efforts 
of art; and of the Edinburgh views in particular it is not too 
much to assert that at the time of their appearance they were 
‘unequalled. 

In 1819 appeared Allason’s “Pola” with thirteen plates, of 
which the frontispiece, a magnificent architectural composition 
after Turner, and five others, are from George Cooke's ac- 
complished graver. Some clever plates executed for the So- 
ciety of, Dilettanti should likewise be here enumerated. Mr. 
Stanhope’s “ Topography of Olympia” contains seven of his 
productions; and a few occur in the engraved marbles and 
terra cottas published by the trustees of the British Mu- 
seum. 

Contemporaneously with several of the later productions 
here cited were a series of scriptural subjects etched in 
shaded outline, which, along with others by Mr. Moses, were 
affixed to the handsome Bible of the Cambridge University 
press edited by D’Oyly and Mant. 

On the first of May, 1817, appeared the first number of “The 
Botanical Cabinet,” undertaken by him in combination with 
the Messrs. Loddiges of Hackney. This scientific work dis- 
plays, in the details of its execution, the same active taste and 
judgment that pervade all bis performances: it originated in 
a friendship which its progress cemented and confirmed, and 
which was to terminate only with life. For many years he 
resided at Hackney, in front of Loddiges’ garden. Ten 
plates, small indeed and slight, but full of accurate and taste- 
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fal discrimination, were supplied monthly by his indefatigable 
hand for nearly seventeen years; the last number, completing 
the twentieth volume, appearing in December, 1833. The 
progress of this publication may be adduced as an instance of 
exemplary regularity, which, in an undertaking depending 
wholly for its illustrations on a single individual, bas few 
parallels. 

In 1825 he finished his engraving of Rotterdam, from 
Calcott’s fine picture belonging to the Earl of Essex, and 
shortly afterwards he issued a prospectus announcing a series 
of plates from the same eminent painter; of which two, 
Antwerp and Dover, were begun and considerably advanced. 
But his Rotterdam was destined to be the source of vexation 
and disappointment: the returns from its sale having been 
left for accumulation and security in the hands of agents who 
became insolvent, the hard earnings of his skill and industry 
were irretrievably lost. This event had an unfavourable 
influence on his plan, and he found himself compelled to 
suspend his operations on those plates, the rather thay he was 
fairly embarked in the developement of a long-cherished and 
favourite idea, of which the British metropolis was the theme. 
His “ London and its Vicinity ” was now in progress, and at 
its outset there appeared sufficient reason to hope that 
industry and perseverance, guided by talents like his, might 
insure success, But he was again to drink of the cup of 
disappointment : the adaptation of steel plates to the purposes 
of book illustration effected such extensive changes in the 
arcana of publishing, that one pair of hands was not equal to 
the contest. By a work of this class the “London” of 
George Cooke was opposed: the usual machinery of puffs 
and advertisements were set in motion; and, vastly inferior 
in every other requisite attraction or claim to notice, his ad- 
versary’s punctuality, and, above all, his cheapness, turned 
the balance. Although George Cooke was not without a 
latent expectation that the public would do tardy justice to 
the merits of his publication, he had resolved to suspend it at 
the twelfth number, leaving it open to be continued to twenty 
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numbers, as covenanted in the original prospectus, should cir- 
cumstances hereafter justify his proceeding; but with the com- 
pletion of the plates for the twelfth number his life attained its 
limit. The plates were augmented progtessively, as the work 
advanced, to nearly double the size of those in the first 
number; while the most anxious care was exercised to include 
all that was striking, peculiar, and attractive; and the trans- 
cendent abilities of Callcott, Stanfield, and other artists of 
celebrity, lent their aid to adorn a work continued, till death 
intervened, without the usual incentives to exertion. 

In the spring of 1833 was produced a separate work drawn 
from the teeming metropolis; the subjects “Old and New 
London Bridges,” executed conjointly with his son Edward 
W. Cooke, who also made the drawings. In a suite of twelve 
plates, the aspect of the Old and New Bridges, the demolition 
of the one, and the gradual advancement of the other, are 
rendered with a masterly fidelity of drawing, light and shade, 
and execution, that stamp these admirable plates as the per- 
fectiongf architectural engraving. Among his single plates, 
those in Nash’s ‘ Views in Paris,” Colonel Batty’s “ Views 
of European Cities,” Baron Taylor’s “Spain,” and more re- 
cently several in Starke’s “Norfolk Rivers,” and one of South- 
ampton after Copley Fielding, for the “Gallery of Painters 
in Water Colours,” must not be forgotten: neither can this 
notice of his works be closed without reference to the exquisite 
figures etched by him in certain plates by Henry Le Keux, 
in the Scotch work before cited. 

This enumeration of his works, although incomplete, tells 
more forcibly than words could of his invincible application, 
and entire devotion to his profession. The hour had now 
arrived when those labours were to terminate, and to termin- 
ate with little previous warning. At the close of 1833, in 
speaking of his uninterrupted health, he observed that his sight 
was as strong as it had ever been, and that he knew the tooth- 
ache and the headache only by name. In the month of Janu- 
ary, 1834, he experienced two slight indispositions from colds ; 
from those he apparently recovered, and on Wednesday the 
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18th of February he came to town from Barnes, where he 
resided, and visited the British Institution, the Exhibition of 
Bonington’s works, and in the evening attended the Graphic 
Conversazione; and- his friends were delighted to see him 
apparently in the full enjoyment of vigorous health, and the 
perfection of his faculties: in a fortnight he was no more, 
having sunk under 2 violent attack of brain fever, on the 27th 
of February, 1834, at the age of 58. He was interred at 
Barnes, on the the 6th of March, and was followed to the 
grave by a numerous train of friends anxious to pay the last 
sad tribute to departed worth. 

Mr. Cooke was one of the founders of the Artists’ Joint 
Stock Fund, a member of the Calcographic Society, and one 
of the nine engravers united for the purpose of engraving and. 
publishing the pictures in the National Gallery ; in further- 
ance of which design, he had selected for his first plate, and 
made some progress in etching from the picture, Rubens’s 
admirable landscape, presented to the Gallery by the late Sir 
George Beaumont. In the practice of his profesgjon he 
deemed himself peculiarly fortunate, thasmuch as it fell to his 
lot to produce some of the earliest plates engraved from the 
works of Turner, Callcott, nnd Stanfield, respectively; the 
first in the “ Southern Coast,” 1814, the second in the ‘ Pro- 
vincial Antiquities of Scotland,” 1819, and the third in his 
own “ London,” in 1827. He strongly participated in the 
dislike entertained by nearly all the eminent engravers to the 
introduction of steel plates; and, as he conscientiously be- 
lieved that the consequences would be disastrous to an art 
which he loved above all things beside, he, in common with 
the seniors of the profession, openly proclaimed his determin- 
ation never to work on the hated metal. This is not the place 
to discuss either the policy of such a resolution, or the worldly 
wisdom of those who both made it and broke it; our atten- 
tion is solely required to the conduct of the individual who, 
resisting firmly all temptations to the contrary, and they were 
many and powerful, strictly adhered to his word. 

To this brief sketch of a life actively employed in the cul- 
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ture and improvement of an honourable profession, a few 
words may be added, to mark the character and record the 
virtues of the man. A buoyancy of spirit was one of the most 
striking points in his character, accompanied by a well-regu- 
lated cheerfulness, a kindliness of manner, and a prepossessing 
address, that won the good-will of all who approached him. 
His virtues were those which place their owner among the 
most estimable of human beings; industry, perseverance, 
temperance, and unsullied integrity: he may be said to have 
worn his heart on his lips, and it was a heart overflowing with 
good-will to all mankind. He has left a widow and six 
children to mourn his loss: five others had preceded him to 
the tomb, 
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No. XV. 


SIR MICHAEL SEYMOUR, 


OF HIGH MOUNT, COUNTY CORK, AND FRIARY PARK, DEVON, 
BART. AND K.C-B,; REAR-ADMIRAL OF THE BLUE; AND 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF ON THE 80UTH AMERICAN STATION. 


Tue intelligence of the death of this brave officer on the 
9th of July, 1834, at Rio de Janeiro, occasioned the deepest 
regret among the naval circles; in which he had rendered 
himself deservedly popular by the urbanity and worth of his 
private character, as well as by the gallantry and decision of 
his public conduct. 

Sir Michael Seymour was born at Palace, county Limerick, 
Nov. 8. 1768, and was the second son of the late Rev. John 
Seymour, Rector of Abington, and Chancellor of Emly, in 
Ireland, by Griselda, youngest daughter and co-heiress of 
‘William Hobart, of High Mount, county Cork, Esq. His 
youngest brother, Richard, was First Lieutenant of the Ama- 
zon, and was killed in March, 1806, in the action between 
that frigate and La BeJle Poule, 

Having manifested a desire for a sea life, he embarked as 
a midshipman, at the age of twelve, on board the Merlin, a 
stoop of war on the Channel station, commanded by the 
Honourable James Luttrell. In 178% this officer was re- 
moved into the Portland, of 50 guns, as the flag-ship of Rear- 
Admiral Richard Edwards, on the Newfoundland station, 
and young Seymour was selected to accompany him. After 
the arrival of Vice-Admiral Campbell to assume the com- 
mand, Captain Luttréll was appointed to the Mediator, of 
44 guns, on the home employ. 

On the 12th of December, 1782, this ship, being on a 
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crnise in the Bay of Biscay, discovered, soon after daybreak, 
five sail of vessels, four of which loomed large, to leeward. 
As they were all single-decked, the Captain lost little time in 
deliberation, but immediately bore up and made all sail in 
chase. The French, on his approach, confiding in their naum- 
bers, shortened sail, and formed in a line of battle ahead to 
receive him. Nothing deunted by this formidable front, 
Luttrell resolutely stood on till 10 4.™., when the enemy 
opened their fire as he passed along their line, which was re- 
tarned from the Mediator with such steadiness and effect that 
in half an hour their line was broken. The three largest ships 
wore under easy sail, and continued to engage till eleven, 
when, by & skilful manceuvre and superior fire, Capt. Luttrell 
cut off the Alexander, of 24 guns and 120 men, and compelled 
her to strike: her companions instantly went off before the 
wind, under a crowd of canvass. At half-past twelve, having 
secured his prize, the victor renewed the chase, upon which 
the fugitives separated. In this embarras du choix he selected 
the largest for his particular attention. At 5 p.m. he got 
within gun-shot, and commenced a close running fight, which 
continued till nine; when, having ranged close up alongside 
of the foe, she hauled down her colours, and proved to be the 
Ménagére, armed en shite, with 34 guns and 212 men. The 
next morning at daybreak two of the vessels were still in the 
offing; but Captain Luttrell being close in with the Spanish 
coast, and having on board $40 prisoners, with only 190 of 
his own men to guard them, judged it most prudent to steer 
for England with his prizes. In this action the Alexander 
hhad six men killed and nine wounded ; the Ménagtre four 
killed and eight wounded. The enemy having directed their 
fire chiefly at the masts and rigging of the Mediator, not a 
man was hort. 

Daring the short passage across the Bay, an event occurred. 
which called for the full exertion of the officers and men of 
the Mediator. In the night of the 14th they were all sud- 
denly alarmed by 4 violent report and ery of fire. Every one 
‘was immediately at his post. The explosion, it was found, 
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had been occasioned by one of the lower-deck guns having 
been fired off by Captain Grégoire, late commander of the 
Alexander, who had laid a plot with the prisoners to rise and 
take the Mediator: this was the signal agreed upon to ex- 
ecute their design; but by the timely and indefatigable exer« 
tions of the officers, who immediately placed additional 
sentinels over the hatchways, and secured them by capstan- 
bars, this desperate attempt was suppressed without blood- 
shed. Upon examination, some powder and a pistol were 
found in Grégoijye’s cot, which led to prove that he was the 
principal person concerned. Captain Luttrell no longer con- 
sidered him entitled to his parole; he was, therefore, with 
some others, his accomplices, confined in irons during the re- 
mainder of the passage to England. 

Mr, Seymour served in the Mediator till the beginning of 
1783, when he joined the Ganges, 74. This was the last 
ship that Captain Luttrell ever commanded, he being cut off 
by consumption; but young Seymour served in various ves- 
sels till November, 1790, when he obtained a Lieutenant’s 
commission, after exactly ten years of employment. He was 
then appointed to the Magnificent, a fine third-rate, com- 
manded by Captain Onslow, which ship, however, was paid 
off in the autumn of 1791, when the Russian rupture had 
subsided, 

After the breaking out of hostilities with the French re- 
public, Lieutenant Seymour was commissioned to the Marl. 
borough, 74, Captain the Honourable G. C. Berkeley; and 
was with Lord Howe when he fell in with Vanstabel’s fleet in 
the Bay, in November, 1798. On the memorable 1st of June, 
1794, the Marlborough acted a very distinguished part; for 
she engaged the Impétueux, of 78 guns, and Mucius, 74, and 
all the three ships were completely dismasted, with a dreadful 
carnage. At this moment the Montagne, of 120 guns, came 
down ander her stern, and poured a raking broadside of round, 
grape, and Iangridge into the Marlborough, which caused a 
serious destruction. Besides losing her masts in this unequal 
contest, her killed and wounded amounted to 187, among the 
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latter of whom was Lieutenant Seymour, who had his left arm 
shot off. The Impétueux wes found to have sustained 2 loss 
of 100 killed and 75 wounded, but the Mucius effected her 
eseape, so that the other results of the Marlborough’s fire are 
unknown. 

Shortly after this glorious victory Lieutenant Seymour was 
promoted to the rank of Commander; and in the summer of 
1796 succeeded Captain Amherst Morris in the command of 
the’ Spitfire, a sloop of war of 16 guns. In this ship he 
eruised in the Channel, and on the coast of France, till the 
1ith of August, 1800, when he was placed on the list of Post 
Captains, on a solicitation which he made to Lord Spencer. 
This home station was a service of greater hardship than 
profit, yet he managed to pick up a valuable French ship, the 
Allégrée, Inden with ammunition and other warlike stores; a 
fine transport armed with 14 guns; and the following pri- 
vateers : — 

Guns. = Men. 
Les Bons Amis - - 6 32 
L’Aimable Manet -4 69 
La Trompeuse - - 6 40 


LiIncroyable - - 8 31 
La Résolue - - 14 65 
L’Heureuse Société - 14 64 
L'Heureux - ~ 12 56 


Captain Seymour succeeded the present Sir T. B. Martin 
in the command of the Fisguard frigate, under the orders of 
Admiral Cornwallis, in 1801; but the peace of Amiens fol- 
lowed shortly after, when he retired to shore life. On the 
recommencement of hostilities he solicited employment, but 
some time elapsed before he was attended to; and he acted 
as captain in six successive ships before he obtained one for 
himself. At length his perseverance was rewarded by Lord 
Barham, in 1806, with the Amethyst, a fine 36-gun frigate, 
armed with 18 pounders on her main-deck ; and of this frigate 
he proved himself a right worthy captain. 

On the evening of the 10th of November, 1808, while 
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cruising off Ile Grois, be fell in with the £0-gun French 
frigate Thetis, and brought her to action. A close, furious, 
and sanguinary contest ensued, which continued for two 
hours and s half, part of which time the ships were locked 
together by the Amethyst’s bower anchor entering the 
foremost port of the Frenchman, and there holding fast. 
The Thetis fought well, nor did she surrender till every 
hope had fled; and when she was boarded there was but 
one Frenchman Jef on Wer quarter-deck. Both frigates 
were terribly cut up: of the Amethyst’s crew of 262 men 
and boys, 19 were killed and 51 wounded; and of the 486 
of which the Frenchman’s company consisted, 135 were 
killed and 102 wounded. The result of this spirited fight 
gave great satisfaction: on his return, Captain Seymour 
received a naval gold medal from the King; a piece of plate, 
valued at 100 guineas, from the Patriotic Fund at Lloyd's; 
and the freedom of the cities of Limerick and Cork, in 
suitable boxes, ‘ for his very great gallantry and ability in 
the capture of the Thetis.” 

On the 6th of April, 1809, being still in the same ship, 
Captain Seymour captured the French frigate Niemen, of 
40 guns and 319 men, quite new, and only two days from 
Verdon Road. The chase began at 21 a.m.; the Emerald 
was in company, but in the evening she was lost sight of, 
and nothing had been gained on the enemy. After dark our 
officer so shaped his course as again to fall in with the object 
of his pursuit about helf-past nine o’clock ; in two hours 
afterwards an exchange of shots commenced, and Jasted till 
1 a.m., when the Amethyst coming fairly alongside, a deter- 
mined action was sustained till three, when the enemy’s fire 
slackened, and his main and mizen masts fell over the side. 
At this moment the Arethusa came up, and fired seven or 
eight guns, on which the Frenchman, who was already 
silenced and defenceless, surrendered, having had 47 men. 
killed and 78 wounded, while her conqueror had eight killed 
and $7 wounded. It should also be observed, that the 
Amethyst had two lieutenants and $7 men absent in prizes at 
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the the. For thus gallantly adding a second large frigate to 
the Royal Navy, the Captain was, in the ensuing month, re- 
warded with s baronetcy. 

Sir Michael was next employed with the grand expedition 
against Walcheren ; and afterwards appointed successively to 
the command of his prize, the Niemen, and the Hannibal, of 
7% guns, in which Jast ship he was so fortunate as to take an- 
other 40-gun French frigate, the Sultane. In January, 1815, 
he was nominated a Knight Commander of the Bath, and was 
subsequently appointed to a royal yacht. He afterwards 
became the Commissioner of Portsmouth Dock-yard; but 
on the abolition of that office by the late Administration 
assumed his place on the Rear-Admirals’ list, and was ap- 
pointed Commander-in-Chief on the South American station, 
taking one of bis sons as his Flag Lieutenant. He was ina 
bad state of health when he left this country, and his Jady 
took her farewell of him at Portsmouth, with forebodings 
which were too fatally verified. 

The death of Sir Michael occasioned a great sensation at 
Rio. He was interred in the cemetery of Gamboa, on the 
18th of July, in the evening, with military honours, attended 
by all the English, French, American, and Portuguese 
officers, the public functionaries, and detachments of seamen 
sod marines, The ships of each nation lowered their colours 
half-mast, minute guns were fired, and a vast concourse of 
people testified every possible respect for the lamented 
Admiral. 

Sir Michael Seymour married, in 1797, Jane, third daughter 
of Captain James Hawker, R.N. and sister to Dorothes, wife 
of Sir William Knighton, Bart. and G.C.H. by whom he had 
issue five sons and three daughters: 1. Jane Ward; 2. the 
Rey. Sir John Hobart Seymour, who has succeeded to the 
baronetcy, — he is a Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majesty, a 
Prebendary of Gloucester and Lincoln, and Vicar of Horley 
with Hornton, Oxfordshire; 3. James; 4. Michael, a Post- 
Captain R.N. and in command of the Challenger, on his 
father’s station, -—he married, Jane 22. 1829, his cousin- 
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german Dorothea, daughter of Sir William Knighton, M.D. ; 
6. Edward, late Flag Lieutenant to his father, and since his 
death appointed to the rank of Commander; 6. Richard ; 
7. Frances Anne; and, 8, Dorothea. 


Principally from “ The United Service Journal.” 
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THOMAS TELFORD, Esg. F.R.S. and’ F.R.S. E, 


PRESIDENT OF THE INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS, 
&e. &e. &e. 


Ip rank and fortune were the criterions of genius, talent 
would be monopolised by wealth and title, and the aristocracy 
of power would extend its influence over the dominions of 
science. Happily, however, neither an extensive domain 
nor hereditary descent is the standard by which to measure 
mental energy. The castes of India have not yet established 
their thrones in the regions of thought. The human mind 
still expatiates in all the glory of unbounded freedom, and the 
sparklings of its emanations are equally brilliant, whether 
they arise from the poor man’s cottage, or from the palace of 
aprince. It is to the energies of genius in bumble life that 
science is chiefly indebted for its most valuable discoveries, 
and the extension of its empire. The names of Brindley, 
‘Watt, and Rennie will never be forgotten; and with them 
will henceforward rank that of Telford, —a civil engineer 
unequalled in this, or, probably, ia any other country, for 
the number and importance of his public works, for the 
estimation in which he was held, both at home and abroad, 
and for the length of time during which he successfully 
laboured in his profession. His various undertakings will 
stand as a proud memorial to future generations of what 
sterling genius and persevering industry can accomplish. 

Mr. Telford was a native of Scotland, where he was born 
in the year 1757. The place of his nativity was in the pas- 
toral valley of Eskdale, a district in the county of Dumfries, 
His parents occupied a station in the humble walks of life, 
which, however, they filled with becoming respectability. 
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His education was limited, in both duration and extent. The 
parochial school of Westerkirk was his only seminary, and 
here nothing beyond the simple elements of learning was to 
be acquired, 

At the age of fourteen, Mr. Telford was bound apprentice 
to an eminent builder, in the county that gave him birth ; 
and, having obtained a competent knowledge of his business, 
on the expiration of his term he for some years practised the 
same profession in his native district. The southern counties 
of Scotland, however, at that time furnished but little encou- 
ragement for talent; and, as a natural consequence, industry 
found but a scanty reward. Convinced of these facts, he re- 
solved to leave his native abode, and, accordingly, he repaired 
to Edinburgh, where he continued, with unremitting appli- 
cation, to study the principles of architecture, agreeably to 
the rules of science. Here he remained until the year*1782, 
when, having made a considerable proficiency, he left the 
Scottish for the British metropolis, and came to London 
under the patronage of the late Sir William Pulteney (origi- 
nally Johnstone) and the family of Pasley, who were natives 
of the parish of Westerkirk. 

The talents and industry of Mr. Telford, fostered by this 
patronage, on his arrival in England did not long remain 
unnoticed or unemployed. His progress was not rapid, but 
it was steady and always advancing; and every opportunity 
of displaying his taste, science, and genius, extended his 
fame, and paved the way to new enterprises and acquisitions. 

The first public employment in which we find Mr. Telford 
engaged was that of superintending some works belonging 
to government in Portsmouth Dock-yard. The duties of 
this undertaking were discharged with so much fidelity and 
care as to give complete satisfaction to the commissioners, 
and to insure the future exercise of his talents and services. 
Hence, in 1787, he was appointed surveyor of the public 
works in the rich and extensive county of Salop; and this 
situation he retained to his death. 

In 1790 Mr, Telford was employed by the British Fishery 
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Society to inspect the harbours at their several stations, and 
to devise a plan for an extensive establishment at Wick in 
the county of Caithness. This work was satisfactorily accom- 
plished, and it has been the chief centre of the herring 
fishery on that const, under the name of Pulteney Town. 

Daring the same year, 1790, an extensive inland naviga- 
tion, in length about one hundred miles, called the Ellesmere 
Canal, was confided to Mr. Telford’s general management. 
This, in its track along the base of the Welsh hills, passes 
over the aqueducts of Pont y Cysylte and Chirk. The 
former, one thousand feet long, and one hundred and twenty 
eight feet high, and the latter, six hundred feet long, and 
seventy feet high, were constructed according to his plans, 
and under his direction. 

In the years 1803 and 1804 the Parliamentary Commis- 
sioners for making roads and building bridges in the High- 
lands of Scotland, and also for making the Caledonian Canal, 
appointed Mr. Telford their engineer. Under the former 
hoard, eleven hundred bridges, two of one hundred and fifty 
feet span, were built, and eight hundred and sixty miles of 
new road were made; and under the latter board the Cale- 
donian Canal, of unusually large dimensions, was constructed. 

Under the Road Commissioners, on the Glasgow, Carlisle, 
and Lanarkshire roads, thirty bridges, one of one hundred 
and fifty feet span, and another one hundred and twenty-~ 
two feet high, were constructed. Under the same commis- 
sioners, and local trustees, above thirty harbours were built; 
some of which, as at Aberdeen and Dundee, are upon an 
extensive scale. At and adjoining to Edinburgh, two very 
lofty and expensive bridges were built from his design, and 
under his direction. He was also occasionally employed by 
the city of Glasgow. 

Nor were Mr. Telford's labours and talents exclusively 
devoted to Scotland and Wales. In Engiand his profes- 
sional employment became very extensive. Five large 
bridges over the river Severn were executed after his plans. 
One of these was one hundred and thirty, another one bun- 
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dred and fifty, and a third one hundred and seventy, feet span. 
In all the works to which the Commissioners for the Loan of 
Exchequer Bills granted aid, he acted as their engineer, 
which, in the aggregate, amounted to more than twenty 
instances. By the General Post Office he was also employed 
in makiag many extensive surveys in sundry districts of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Wales. 

As engineer to the Parliamentary Commissioners for im- 
proving the communication between London and Dublin, all 
the works on the Holyhead Road, including the Menai and 
Conway bridges, were performed under Mr. Telford’s direc- 
tion, with the exception of the landing-piers of Holyhead and 
Howth, for those he only completed. 

While the preceding works were being executed, several 
other branches of inland navigation were carried on under 
Mr. Telford’s direction. Among these may be named the 
Birmingham and Liverpool, and the Macclesfield Canals ; 
the unrivalled improvements upon the old Birmingham, and 
the extension of the Ellesmere and Chester Canals. A new 
tunnel also, 3000 yards in length, under the Harecastle Hill, 
on the summit of the Trent and Mersey Canal, was con- 
ducted under his superintendence, as was likewise the im- 
provement of the river Weaver navigation, which is the 
outlet of the Cheshire salt works, 

In the metropolis, the St. Catherine’s Docks, at Tower 
Hill, were constructed under Mr. Telford’s direction; and 
in the Fens, the new outfall of the river Nene, and the 
drainage of the North Level, stand as memorials of his 
scientific skill, industry, and perseverance. 

Nor has the British empire alone been benefited by Mr. 
Telford’s genius. In the year 1808 he was employed by the 

Swedish government to survey the ground, and ley out an 
inland navigation, through the central parts of that kingdom. 
The design of this undertekiug was to connect the great 
freshwater lakes, and to form a direct communication by 
water between the North Sea and the Baltic. 

In 1818 Mr. Telford again visited Sweden, taking with 
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him some experienced British workmen, with such suitable 
materials as were wanted, Here he inspected the work in its 
progressive state, and superintended such branches as re- 
quired practical observation. This gigantic undertaking has 
been fully accomplished, notwithstanding the numerons ob- 
stacles it became necessary to surmount. The communica- 
tion between the lakes has been in active operation for several 
years; and the whole works being completed, the entire in- 
tercourse between the Baltic and the North Sea was to be 
opened in October, 1834. 

The honorary distinction of Fellow was awarded to Mr. 
Telford by the Royal Societies of London and Edinburgh. 

In 1818 an institution of Civil Engineers was established, 
which, being found of practical utility, was incorporated by 
royal charter in 1828. ‘This useful society consists of men 
eminent for experience and practical skill, and of young per- 
sons desirous of acquiring information on the various subjects 
connected with the profession of a civil engineer. Although 
at the meetings theory cannot be excluded, yet the main pur 
pose is to obtain practical facts. Hence, notes are taken of 
what is verbally communicated; and these, together with 
what is furnished in writing, are registered for the use of the 
members. By these means a valuable mass of practical in- 
formation has already been accumulated ; and every meeting 
adds something to the general stock. This institution at 
present consists of two hundred members, resident not only 
in the British isles, but in Russia, Germany, France, Hol- 
land, and Indie. Of this institution, from its commence- 
ment, Mr. Telford was annually elected president, a tribute 
of respect to his transcendent talents cheerfully paid by its 
numerous members. 

‘We have already adverted to some of Mr. Telford’s un-_ 
dertakings. The following is a more detailed list of the 
principal works executed by him, and under his direction : — 

1788. Shrewsbury Castle converted into a dwelling house. 

‘New Gaol built for the county of Selop. 
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‘Twenty-six bridges in the same county, from 20 to 130 
feet span; two of these over the river Severn. 
_-1798. A bridge over the river Severn, at the town of 
Bewdley, consisting of three arches. 

A bridge, 112 feet span, over the river Dee, at Kirkend- 
bright, in Scotland. 

Bridgenorth Church (see the Edinburgh Encyclopmdia). 

The Ellesmere Canal, commenced in 1790. Length, 108 
miles. 
- Highland roads and bridges, commenced in 1803. Under 
this commission were built one thousand one hundred and 
seventeen bridges in the Highlands. Of the roads, that from 
Inverness to the county of Sutherland, and through Caithness, 
is superior in point of line and smoothness to any part of the 
road of equal continuous length between London and Inver- 
ness. This is a remarkable fact, which, from the great dif. 
ficulties Mr. Telford had to overcome in passing through 6 
rugged, hilly, and mountainous district, incontrovertibly esta- 
blishes his extraordinary skill in the engineering department, 
as well as in the construction of great public communications, 

The Caledonian Canal, begun in 1804. Locks, each 180 
feet long, 40 wide, depth of water, 20 feet. One of Mr. Tel- 
ford’s most splendid works; in constructing every part of 
which he surmounted prodigious difficulties. 

Dunkeld Bridge, finished in 1809. Nine arches, centre 
one 90 feet span. 

The Glasgow, Paisley, and Ardrossan Canal. 

Aberdeen Harbour. Extension and improvements com- 
menced in 1810. 

Dundee Harbour. Extension and improvements, com- 
menced in 1815, 

Dundee Ferry Piers on both sides of the river, in 1822. 

The Glasgow and Carlisle Road, commenced in 1816, upon 
which were built 23 bridges of 150, 90, 80, 60, 50 feet span 
and under. 

The Lanarkshire Roads, including bridge at Cartland 
Craigs, 123 feet high; and four other large bridges. 
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Ingreasing the width of the roadway over Glasgow old 
bridge with cast-iron, 

The Dean Bridge over Leith Water, at Edinburgh, four 
arches, each 90 feet span. Roadway above the river 108 
feet. 

Pathhead Bridge, 11 miles from Edinburgh, on the Dal- 
keith road, five arches, 70 feet high. 

Morpeth Bridge, Northumberland, consisting of three 
arches. 

The Holyhead Road from London to Dublin, including 
the Menai and Conway bridges. It has been said, and no 
doubt truly, that Mr, Telford was inclined to set a higher 
yalue on the success which attended his exertions for improv- 
ing the great communication from London to Holyhead, the 
alterations of the line of road, its smoothness, and the ex- 
cellence of the bridges, than on that of any other work he 
executed. The Menai Bridge will unquestionably be the 
most imperishable monument of Mr. Telford’s fame. This 
bridge over the Bangor Ferry, connecting the counties of 
Carnarvon and Anglesea, partly of stone and partly of iron, 
oa the suspension principle, consists of seven stone arches, 
exceeding in magnitude every work of the kind in the world. 
‘They connect the land with the two main piers, which rise 
5S feet above the level of the road, over the top of which the 
chains are suspended, each chain being 1714 feet from the 
fastenings in the rock. The first three-masted vessel passed 
under the bridge in 1826. Her topmasts were nearly as 
high as a frigate; but they cleared 12 feet and a half below 
the centre of the roadway. The suspending power of the 
chains was calculated at 2016 tons; the total weight of each 
chain, 121 tons. This stupendous undertaking occasioned 
Mr, Telford more intense thought than any other of his 
works: he told a friend (Dr. James Cleland), that his state 
of anxiety for # short time previous to the opening of the 
bridge was so extreme, that he had but little sound sleep; 
‘and thet a much louger continuance of that conditions of mind 
must have undermined his health. Not that he had any 
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reason to doubt the stength and stability of every part of the 
structure, for he had employed all the precautions that he 
could imagine useful, as suggested by his own experience and 
consideration, or by the zeal and talents of his very able and 
faithful assistants, yet the bare possibility that some weak 
point might have escaped his and their vigilance in a work so 
new kept the whole structure constantly passing in review 
before his mind’s eye, to examine if he could discover # point 
that did not contribute its share to the perfection of the 
whole. In this, as in all his great works, he employed, as sub- 
engineers, men capable of appreciating and acting on his 
ideas; but he was no rigid stickler for his own plans, for he 
most readily acquiesced in the suggestions of his assistants 
when reasonable, and thus identified them with the success of 
the work. In ascertaining the strength of the materials for 
the Menai bridge, he employed men of the highest rank for 
scientific character and attainments. 

Improving the river Weever navigation, between the Che- 
shire salt works and sea entrance. 

Constructing « tunnel 3000 yards in length, through Hare- 
castle hill, upon the Trent and Mersey navigation, near the 
great Staffordshire potteries. 

Making a canal from ditto, 29 miles in length, by Maccles- 
field, to the Peak forest and Huddersfield Canals. 

Improving the Birmingham old canal, formerly laid out by 
Mr. Brindley. 

Making « canal $9 miles in length, with a branch 11 miles, 
to connect the Birmingham Canal with the Shropshire and 
Cheshire Canals, and open a new communication with Liver- 
pool and Manchester, and thence to London. 

Improving the outfalls of the river Ouse, in Norfolk, and 
the Nene in Lincolnshire, including the drainage of the North 
Bedford Level, between the Nene and the Welland. 

Constructing the St. Katherine Docks, adjoining Tower 
Hill, London. 

Constructing a cast-iron bridge, 170 feet span, over the 
river Severn, at Tewksbury, in Gloucestershire. 
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Building a stone bridge, 150 feet, over the Severn, near 
the city of Gloucester. 

Designing a stone bridge of seven arches, 50 feet wide 
within the parapets, and 500 feet long, about to be built 
over the Clyde, at Glasgow, on the site of Jamaica Street 
Bridge. 

Opening a navigable communicetion across Sweden, from 
Gothenburg, on the North Sea, to Soderking, on the Baltic. 

In the year 1817, Parliamentary-loan Commissioners were 
appointed to apply 1,750,0007. towards carrying on public 
works. Mr, Telford was employed as their engineer; and 
since that time he has examined and reported on the follow- 
ing works, for which aid was requested :— 

1. The Regent’s Canal, from Paddington, by Islington, to 
Limehouse, 

2, A cast-iron bridge across the Thames from Queen 
Street. 

8, A short canal between the Thames and Isis, and the 
‘Wilts and Berks Canal, 

4. For an extension of Folkstone Harbour, on the coast 
of Kent. 

5. For completing the Thames and Medwry Canal, from 
Gravesend to Rochester. 

6. For completing the Gloucester and Berkley Canal, which 
was done under his direction. 

7. For completing the Portsmouth and Arundel Canal, 

8. For the Tay Ferry piers, which were constructed under 
his direction, 

9. For rebuilding Folly Bridge, at Oxford, on the site of 
Friar Bacon’s Study. 

10. For making a short canal between the river Lea and 
the Regent’s Canal. 

11. For rebuilding Windsor and Kingston Bridges upon 
the river Thames. 

12, For making a caual from the city of Exeter to the sea. 

18. For constructing a harbour at Shoreham, on the coast 
of Sussex. : 
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14, For building a timber bridge at Teigumouth, in the 
county of Devon. 

18, For completing the Bridgewater and Taynton Canal, 

16. For constructing locks and wears upon the river 
Thames. 

17. For completing the Liverpool and Manchester Rail- 
way. 

18. For completing Courton Harbour in Ireland, 

19. On the proposed railway between Waterford and 
Limerick. 

20. On the Ulster Canal, as proposed, in the north of 
Ireland. 

21. On the Norwich and Lowestoft navigation, previous 
to the commencement, and while in progress. 

Mr, Telford also made the following extensive surveys, by 
direction of the Post Office : — 

1, From London, by Ware and Royston, and also by 
Barnet and Hatfield, to Newark on the Trent. 

2. From thence, by York and Newcastle, to Morpeth, 
also by Doncaster, Boroughbridge, and Durham, to the 
same place. 

3. From Morpeth by Alnwick, Berwick, and Haddington, 
to Edinburgh ; also by Wooller, Coldstream, and Dalkeith, 
to Edinburgh. 

4. From Boroughbridge, by Hexham, to Carterfell, on the 
Teviot Ridge; also, from the same place, by Aldstone Moor, 
down the South Tyne, and across the Irthing river, to Castle- 
ton in Liddesdale. 

5. From Carlisle, by Langholm, top of Ettrick and Fars 
gubair, to Edinburgh. 

6. From Glasgow, across Ayrshire, and along the coast to 
Stranraer and Portpatrick. 

7. From the Holyhead Road, at Dunchurch, by Tamworth 
and Lichfield, to Newcastle, Staffordshire, and thence in three 
several directions to Liverpool. ; 

8. From Northleach, in Gloucestershire, by Monmouth, 
Brecon, Carmarthen, and Haverfordwest, to Milford Haven; 

ad ~ 
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also, from Bristol, by Newport and Cardiff, along the shore 
to Pembroke. 

Many details of Mr. Telford’s works are contained in Sir 
Henry Parnell’s “Treatise on Roads.” London, 1833. 
Pages $3—38. 50, 51. 146. 154—177. 260. 298. $48—S61. 
$66—385. with various other notites. A perusal of those 
pages will amply repay the reader who delights in tracing the 
progress of public improvement, and in contemplating the 
mighty productions of human invention, 

The genius of this distinguished engineer was not confined 
to his profession, At an early period of his life he gave in- 
dications of considerable poetical talent. He was the “ Esk~ 
dale Tam” of the poetical corner of ‘* The Scot’s Magazine.” 
In John Mayne’s poem of the “ Siller Gun” — a poem that, 
in the opinion of Walter Scott, comes nearer to the produc- 
tions of Burns than those of any other Scottish bard — full 
justice is done to Telford’s “double claim” to renown. After 
recording with due praise the Malcolms, Fergusons, Pasleys, 
Lauries, Maxwells, Reids, and other worthies of Dumfries- 
shire, the poet thus speaks of Telford : — 


“ To rank amang our men o' fame, 
‘Telford upholds a double claim ; 
©? fabrics of a splendid frame 


To Eskdle dear!” 


Tn his “ Life of Burns,” Dr. Currie says, “ A great number 
of manuscript poems were found among the papers of Burns, 
addressed to him by admirers of his genius, from different 
parts of Britain, as well as from Ireland and America. Among 
these was a poetical epistle from Shrewsbury *, of superior 
merit. It is written in the dialect of Scotland (of which 
country Mr. Telford is a native), and in the versification ge- 
rally employed by our poet himself. Its object is to recom- 


‘* Where, as we have slready stated, Mr. Telford, in the early part of his 
‘career, exercised bis abilities ax an engineer under the patronage of Sir William 
Pubeney. 
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mend to him other subjects of a serious nature, similar to that 
of the ‘ Cotters’ Saturday Night,’ and the reader wil! find 
that the advice is happily enforced by example. It would 
have given the editor pleasure to have inserted the whole of 
this poem, which he hopes will one day see the light; he is 
happy to have obtained, in the mean time, his friend, Mr. 
Telford’s permission to insert the following extracts.”—Then 
come the permitted extracts, from which we select the sub- 
joined : — 


“ Pure, O Burns, thy happy style, 
+ Thove manner-painting strains," that while 
‘They bear me northward mony a mile, 
Recall the days 
‘When tender joys, with pleasing smile, 
Blest my young ways, 


% I eco my fond companions rises 
J join the happy village joys 5 
T'see our green hills touch the skies, 
‘And through the wood. 
I hear the river's rushing noise — 
Its roaring flood.* 


No distant Swiss with warmer glow 
Ever heard his native music flow, 
‘Nor could his wishes stronger grow 
‘Than still have mine, 
‘When up this rural mount + I go 
‘With songs of thine, 


“ © bappy bard! thy gen'rous flame 
‘Was given to raise thy country’s fame ; 
For this thy charming numbers cam 

‘Thy matchless lays : 
‘Then sing, and save ber virtuous name 
‘To latest days.” 





But, as has been justly and finely observed, Mr. Tel- 
ford was a poet of the highest order ail his lifetime: not a 
The banks of the Eek. 


+ A beautiful little mount which stands immediately before, or rather forms a 
part of, Shrewsbury Castle, a seat of Sir William Pulteney, 


Ps 
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mere rhyme-stringer, into which almost any dunce might be 
drilled: the poetry of his mind was too mighty and lofty to 
dwell in words and metaphors; it displayed itself by laying 
the sublime and the beautiful under contribution to the useful, 
for the service of map. His Caledonian Canal, his Highland 
Roads, his London and Holyhead Road, are poems of the 
most exalted character, divided into numerous cantos, of 
which the Menai Bridge is a most magnificent one. What 
grand ideas can words raise in the mind to compare with a 
glance at that stupendous production of human imagination?” 

Mr. Telford had taught himself Latin, French, and Ger- 
man; and could read those languages with facility, and con- 
verse freely in French. He understood algebra well, but 
thought that it led too much to absttaction, and too little to 
practice. Mathematical investigation he also held rather 
cheaply; and always, when practicable, resorted to experi- 
ment to determine the relative value of any plans on which 
it was his business to decide. He delighted in employing the 
vast in nature to contribute to the accommodation of man. 
When the project of Denocrates, to hew Mount Athos into 
a statue of Alexander, bearing a city in the one hand and an 
aqueduct in the other, was one day mentioned in his presence, 
his eyes glistened with pleasure, and he exclaimed that De- 
nocrates “ was a magnificent fellow!” On the other hand, 
when a friend was describing a minute process, into which 
Mr. Telford’s mind was too large to enter with interest, after 
some time he said, in his very good-humoured way, ‘‘ Come, 
be off with you; you are thinking of mites, and I of moun- 
tains.” Yet he did not despise minutiz: on thecontrary, he 
liked to see those whom nature fitted for critical investiga- 
tions of her laws and capabilities sedulously employed in 
exploring the most minute ramifications of her operations ; 
but he viewed such proceedings only as means to great ends. 
He valued means only as means, and never dwelt on them, 
but ran through them, carrying away with him all that would 
serve to forward his ends. 

Nature and practice had so formed his eye for judging of 
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Jevels, that he has been often known to ride through a country 
amd point out the line which a canal must take, and subse~ 
quent surveys have confirmed his views. 

Mr. Telford was the patron of merit in others, wherever it 
was to be found: his kind disposition, unaffected manners, 
and easiness of access, were the means of raising many de- 
serving individuals from obscurity to situations where their 
talents were seen and appreciated. Up to the latest period 
of his life, he was very fond of young men and of their com- 
pany, provided they delighted in learning: he encouraged 
them to pursue their studies in such a manner as to acquire 
an exact knowledge of the laws and operations of nature, in 
order that they might, in after life, bring that knowledge to 
bear upon their engineering undertakings. While thus ever 
desirous of bringing the merit of others into notice, his own 
was so much kept out of view, that the orders of knighthood 
conferred on him, “ Gustavus Vassa, and Merit,” the gold 
boxes, the medallions of royalty, and the diamond rings which 
he received from Russia and Sweden, were known only to his 
private friends. 

He was aman of sound principle; and hie gradual rise 
from the stone-masons’ and builders’ yard to the top of his 
profession, in his own country, or, we believe we may say, in 
the world, is to be ascribed not more to his genius, his con- 
summate ability, and his persevering industry, than to his 
plain, honest, straightforward dealing, and the integrity and 
candour which marked his character throughout life. He was 
never married. His servants always spoke of him as the 
kindest of masters. He never troubled himself about domestic 
affairs, nor cared what he ate or drank, but left all those 
minor matters of life to their management. He was a great 
reader, and generally retired to bed before twelve, and read 
himself to sleep; rose at seven, and finished breakfast before 
eight, at which hour he entered his office to business. His 
punctuality was universal. That he had a particular aversion 
to the keeping of large bodies of men of business waiting for 
him, the members and associates of the Institution of Civil 
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Engineers can bear ample testimony; and he was not more 
endeared to them by virtue of his very numerous and valuable 
presents of books, plans, carpets, lamps, &c. &c. than by his 
inestimable qualities of punctuality and urbanity. 

Mr. Telford had been for some time gradually retiring 
from professional business, the better to enable him to “ adjust 
his mantle.” He latterly employed himself chiefly in writing 
a detailed account of the principal undertakings which he had 
planned and lived to see executed; and it is a singular and 
fortunate circumstance that the corrected manuscript of this 
work was completed by his clerk, under his direction, only 
two or three days before his death. The plates intended to 
illustrate it are finished, or in great forwardness; and the 
following list of them affords a magnificent idea of the mass 
of engineering information that will be furnished to the pro- 
fession and to the public when they make their appearance:— 

. 


A Map of Great Britain, = 94, Cranes on ditto, 
1. Heriot’s Hospital, 25. Waggons on ditto 
% Palace of Holyrood House, 26, Let off at Strone on ditto. 


8 Doorway of Holyrood Chapel. 27. Ardrosean Canal and Harbour. 
4. Interior of Holyrood Chapel. 28. Weston Point, Weaver Navigation, 


5. Aisle of Rosalyn Chapel. and Section of Sea Wall at 
6. Commissioners’ House, Ports ditto, 
mouth, 99, Saltersford Weir, Weever Navi- 
7, Roman Baths, Wroreter. gation. 
8 Roman Tewelsted Pavement. 80, Harecastle Tunnel. 
9. Salop County Gaol. ‘81. Gatton Bridge, Old Birmingham 
10. Montford Bridge. ‘Canal. 
12. Buildwas Bridge. 82, Icknield Street Bridge over ditto, 
12, Bewdly Bridge. $3. Reservoir Embankment, and Dis- 
18, Tongueland Bridge. charging Apparatus on ditto, 
14. Bridgenorth Church. 34. Locks and Lock Gates on the Bire 
18. Map of Canals. mingham and Liverpool Junction 
16, Wide Locks Ellesmere Canal (in-  - Canal, 
eluding one of east iron), 85. Castiron Aqueduct on ditto, 
17. Beidge, Stop Gate, aad Tunnel in 36. Map of the Fens, 
ditto. 87. Aberdeen Harbour. 
18. Chirk Aqueduct 98. Pian and Elevation of Pier Head 
19. Pont y Cyssylte Aqueduct. of ditto, 
90. Map of Caledonian Canal. 89, Sections of ditto 
21. See Lock on ditto. 40. Dundee Harbour. 
$2, Lock Gates (timber and iron) on 42; Graving Dock at Dundee. 
ditto. 42, St, Katherine's Docks (Plan). 


98, Gate Machinery on ditto. ~ 43. Swivel Bridge at ditto. 
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44, Entrance Lock and Wharf Walls 65. Holybead Road, Cross Sections, &c. 
of ditto. 66. Ditto, Sections, Drains, Fences, 

45. Map of Gotha Canal (Sweden). be. &e. 

46, Double Lock and Gates, &c. on 67. Ditto Toll Houses and Gate. 
ditto. 68. Llynnon Waterloo Bridge, 

47. Double Stop Gate and Drawbridge 69. Menai Bridge. 
on ditto. 70, Elevation and Sections of Main 

48. Craig Elechie Bridge. Pier and Pyramids, 

49, Helmsdale and Alluess Bridges, 71. Side Elevation ana Cross Sections 

50. Conon and Potarch Bridges. of ditto. 

SI. Laggan Kirk Bridge. 72 Section of Roadway Main Chalns 

62, Dunkeld Bridge, adjusting Links of ditto. 

58, View of Dunkeld. 73. Hoisting Tackle, Saddles, &e. 

54, Fiddler's Burn and Johnstone Mill 74. Proving Machinery and Tackle 
Bridges. used in the Menai Bridge. 

55. Birkwood Burn and Hamilton 75. Sundry Tackle snd Machinery 
Bridges. used in the Menai Bridge. 

56. Cartland Craigs Bridge. 76. Conway Bridge, * 

57. Centering of ditto. 77. Holybead Harbour, 

58, Toll House on ditto. 78, Hawth Harbour, 

59. Glasgow old Bridge widened with 79. Tewksbury Bridge. 
cast iron. 80. Gloucester Severn Bridge. 

60. Glasgow Bridge (Broomielaw). — 

Gt. Dean Bridge. ‘There are to be two Tail Pieces : 

6% Centering: of Dean Bridge and 2. Hermitage Cartle(from Scott's Bor- 
Gloucester Bridge. der Antiquities). 

63, Pathhead Bridge. 2. Caerlavarock Castle (from Vol, IV. 

64, Morpeth Bridge. of Scott's Poetical Works). 


The immediate cause of Mr. Telford’s death was a repeti- 
tion of severe bilious attacks, to which he had for some years 
been subject, and which at length proved fatal. He died at 
his house in Abingdon Street, Westminster, on the 2d of 
September, 1884. His remains were deposited in Westmin- 
ster Abbey on the 10th of the same month, next to those of 
the Inte distinguished geographer, Major Rennel. The funeral 
was conducted in the most unostentatious manner, but was 
followed by about sixty off his personal friends, among whom 
were Sir Henry Parnell, Bart., Captain Beaufort, Mr. Milne, 
Commissioner of Woods and Forests, and the Vice Presi- 
dents and Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers. The 
latter body have since published the following judicious, elo- 
quent, and well-earned tribute to Mr. Telford’s memory :— 

* The Council of the Institution of Civil Engineers feel 
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themselves called upon to address the members of that body 
on the occasion of the great loss they have sustained by the 
death of their venerable President, to express their high sense 
of his talents and eminence as a professional man, and their 
heartfelt respect for his memory. His various works are 
conspicuous ornaments to the country, and speak for them- 
selves as the most durable monument of a well-earned fame: 
in number, magnitude, and usefulness, they are too intimately 
connected with the prosperity of the British people to be over- 
looked or forgotten in future times ; and the name of Telford. 
must remain permanently associated with that remarkable 
progress of public improvement which has distinguished the 
age in which he lived. 

The boldness and originality of thought in which his 
designs were conceived has been equalled only by the success 
with which they have been executed, and by the public bene- 
fits which have resulted from their use; whilst the general 
admiration with which his structures are regarded is an evi- 
dence of his good taste, in giving elegance of appearance to 
the most substantial fabrics. 

“ The profession in which, during a long and successful 
career, Mr. Telford was one of the brightest ornaments, has 
been greatly advanced in public estimation by his unceasing 
efforts for its improvement. The members of that profession 
can never forget the liberality with which he patronised and 
encouraged young men, his ready accessibility, and the uni- 
form kindness of feeling and urbanity of manners evinced in 
his intercourse with every one. 

“ The Institution of Civil Engineers has been particularly 
indebted to Mr. Telford, who was chosen President at an 
early stage of its formation, and has always exerted his influ- 
ence to promote its objects and consolidate its foundation ; 
his presents to the library and collection have been most 
liberal, his attendance at the meetings constant, and his con- 
duct in presiding has been in every way calculated to promote 
Toutnal good feelings, harmony of sentiments, and co-oper- 
ation of talents.” 
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For the materials of which the foregoing memoir is com- 
posed we are chiefly indebted to “ The Imperial Magazine,” 
Dr. Cleland’s Enumeration of the Inhabitants of Glasgow 
and the County of Lanark, for the Government Census of 
1981,” “ The Repertory of Patent Inventions,” and “ The 
Mechanic’s Magazine.” 


No. XVIL. 


THE RIGHT HON. 
JOHN SHORE, BARON TEIGNMOUTH, 


IN THE PEERAGE OF IRELAND, AND A BARONET; A PRIVY 
COUNCILLOR, F.8.A.; AND PRESIDENT OF THE BRITISH 
AND FOREIGN BIBLE sOCIETY. 


‘Turne have been few lives passed in the laborious and 
honourable duties of the East India Company’s service in 
India more deserving of commemoration than that of Lord 
Teignmouth. ‘The executive administrators of India, amidst 
the records of the Bengal government, for a long and event~ 
fal sevies of years, have before them ample testimonies of his 
public services: the few surviving friends who lived in fa- 
miliar intercourse with him will attest his private and social 
virtues, 

His Lordship was descended from a Derbyshire family, 
but, we believe, was born in Devonshire. His father, 
Thomas Shore, Esq., was sometime of Melton, in Suffolk ; 
he died in 1759, leaving issue by Dorothy Shepherd, the late 
Lord Teignmouth, and the Rev. Thomas William Shore, 
vicar of Sandal in Yorkshire, and of Otterton in Devonshire, 
who died in 1822. 

Mr. Shore went early in life to India in the civil service of 
the East India Company. On his arrival at Calcutta, in 
May, 1769, the young civilian was stationed at Moorshed- 
abad, ag an assistant under the council ef revenue; and, in 
1772, served as an assistant to the resident of Rajeshaye. 
He devoted himself with considerable assiduity to the Per- 
sian language, and obtained, by means of his proficiency in 
it, the office of Persian translator and secretary to the pro- 
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vincial council of Moorshedabad. In 1774 he obtsined a 
seat at the Calcutta Revenue Board, where he continued till 
its dissolution in 1781, when he was appointed second mem- 
ber of the general commitee of revenue. In January, 1783, 
he came to England with Mr. Hastings, with whom he had 
contracted an intimacy, and in the April of the following year 
returned to Calcutta, having been appointed by the Court of 
Directors to a seat in the Supreme Council, as an acknow- 
ledgment of his distinguished talents and integrity. 

The most prominent feature of Mr. Shore's early life in 
India was his participation in the financial and judicial re- 
forms of Lord Cornwallis. In 1787 that nobleman, on his 
departure for the government of India, received from the 
Court of Directors a code of instructions relative to the im- 
provements they sought to introduce into the financial admi- 
nistration of the country. In fact, these instructions euthor- 
ised, or rather enjoined, a new arrangement. The failure of 
the revenue, and of every successive attempt to enhance it, 
the frequent changes, and the substitution of farmers for the 
permanent zemindars, and the exclusion of the collectors 
from all interference with the assessments of their several dis- 
tricts, above all, the heavy arrears outstanding for the four 
preceding years, and the consequent impoverishment of the 
provinces, were the evils to be redressed. For this purpose 
an equitable settlement was directed to be made with the ze- 
mindars; and the experiment, in the first instance, was to be 
made for ten years, and to become permanent should it be 
successful. The collectors were also to be invested with ju- 
dicial powers. Mr. Mill, perhaps in too severe a tone of 
reprehension, remarks that, at this time, the grossest igno- 
rance prevailed upon every subject relative to revenue among 
the civil servants of Bengal. They understood neither the 
nature of the land-tenure, nor the respective rights of the dif- 
ferent classes of cultivators, and those who enjoyed the pro- 
duce; the whole of their knowledge being the actual amount 
annually collected: of the resources of the country they 
knew nothing. Lord Cornwallis, therefore, determined to 
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suspend the arrangements prescribed by the Court of Direc- 
tors till he had collected information from every accessible 
source, promulgating only certain regulations, which vested. 
the collectors with the twofold functions of revenue agents 
and magistrates. . 

It was to Mr. Shore that Lord Cornwallis chiefly looked for 
the information he required ; and the result of his observations 
appears in the important document he furnished on that 
occasion. In this paper, Mr. Shore pointed out the errors of 
the financial system, emphatically dwelling on its entire in- 
capability of modification or improvement in its existing 
shape. ‘ The form of the British government in India,” he 
remarks, is ill calculated for amendment. Its members are 
in @ constant state of fluctuation, and the period of their resi- 
dence often expires before any experience can be acquired. 
Official forms necessarily occupy a large portion of time, and 
the pressure of business leaves little leisure for study and re~ 
flection, without which, no knowledge of the principles and 
detail of the revenues can be attained.” * It is worth remark- 
ing, that the Committee of the House of Commons, in 1810, 
not only inserted the whole of this interesting minute, but 
laid so much stress upon this particular passage as to incor- 
porate it with the report itself. 

In 1789, the Governor-general had matured his plan of 
revenue, and prepared to carry it into instant execution. It 
is now generally acknowledged that Lord Cornwallis was 
influenced by a generous (which is always an enlightened) 
policy, in conferring a permanent property in the soil upon a 
certain class; but the fault was, that of establishing a species 
of aristocracy upon the feudal principle of Europe. The 
zemindars became thus hereditary proprietors of the soil, 
upon payment of a Jand-tex, not to be increased, of the sum 
actually assessed. Another error, which infected and vitiated 
the whole system, was the utter oblivion of the ryots,—a class 
in whom all the wealth of the country was in reality vested. 


* Fifth Report of Committee, 1810, p-169. 
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‘The zemindars were empowered to make any terms they 
pleased with their ryots, with the exception of a pottak, which 
the zemindar was bound to give him,-—in other words, 4 
fixed interest in his estate, such as it was. It was proposed 
in council to give notice, that it was intended to make the 
decennial settlement permanent and unalterable, so soon as it 
received the approbation of the authorities at home. Mr. 
Shore, though a zealous advocate for the zemindary system, 
opposed the proposal, insisting strongly on leaving a door 
open for the introduction of such improvements as the ex- 
perience of the probationary ten years might suggest. Lord 
Cornwallis, on the other hand, was so enamoured of the per- 
taanence of the settlement, that he persisted in his purpose, 
declaring that he would use all his influence with the Court 
of Directors to carry it into effect. It was not, however, till 
1793 that the settlement was established in every district; 
and it was in the early part of that year that authority arrived 
in India to proclaim its permanence throughout the country. 
Besides his share in the completion of this momentous system, 
almost amounting to a revolution in the affairs of British 
India, Mr. Shore was mainly instrumental in the framing of 
the code of Jaws published in Bengal in the year 1798,—a 
compilation constituting an ers in the history of that country, 
as well as a most hazardous experiment in the science of 
human legislation. 

After the long experience the Court of Directors had had 
of the judgment and integrity of Mr. Shore, it is not at all 
strange that they should have chosen him for the immediate 
successor of Lord Cornwallis. Economical promises were 
made at home, and who so able to execute them as a man 
who had mastered all the intricacies of Indian finance, and 
whose policy, in relation to the native powers, was decidedly 
pacific? Upon this occasion, Mr. Shore was created a 
baronet of England, with the title of Sir John Shore of 
Heathcote, Four years afterwards, he was raised by patent to 
an Irish peerage, with the title of Baron Teignmouth. 

On his first accession to the chair of government, Sir John 
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Shore had to steer between no ordinary perplexities.. The 
Mahrattas were jealous of the growing power of the English, 
and thirsted for the spoils of the feeble Nizam, who existed 
only beneath the shade of British protection. Scindia, now at 
the head of the Mahratta councils, looked to the power of 
Tippoo as the best counterpoise to that of the English. If 
any thing can be fairly objected to the policy of Sir John 
Shore, it is, that he relied on the good faith of the Mab- 
rattas to act according to existing treaties, which it was 
their interest to set at nought, and left his ally, the Nizam, 
in a state almost unprotected and defenceless. The first 
pretext of Scindia was the demand of the arrears of the 
Mahratta chow (tribute) from the pusillanimous Nizam. The 
English government offered its mediation. The Mahrattas, 
perceiving that they were not prepared to enforce it by arms, 
treated the proposed mediation with contempt. Tippoo was 
in the field, antl ready to confederate with the Mabrattas for 
the subjugation of the Nizam, What course was the Go- 
vernor-general bound to pursue? By the treaty of alliance, 
the Nizam was entitled to the assistance of the English against 
Tippoo.' It was not on the Mahrattas that he could safely 
rely, for he knew they were intent on their aim of plun- 
dering his dominions when a convenient juncture should 
arrive. He confided only in the British faith, pledged to 
him in consequence of his accession to the alliance. At the 
period when he acceded to it, his friendship was of the 
highest value to the British Government: they solicited, 
they sought it, The engagement with him was offensive and 
defensive. It is clear, then, that, if attacked by Tippoo, he 
could rightfully demand the benefit of the British alliance. 
‘Was his claim to that benefit diminished when he was at- 
tacked hy Tippoo in conjunction with the Mahrattas? The 
desertion of the Nizam, therefore, involved a violation of 
British faith. It is to be regretted, however, that other con- 
siderations prevailed with Sir John Shore. The treaty 
between the English, the Nizam, and the Mahrattas, bound 
the parties, it was contended, not to assist the enemies of one 
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another. In the event of a war between two of the con- 
tracting powers, the third was bound not to interfere. Put- 
ting aside the question of good faith, the Governor-General, 
moreover, urged the expenses of a war with Tippoo and 
the Mahrattas, which the revenues of the country could ill 
sustain, 

In pursuance of this questionable policy, the Nizam was 
left to his fate. Sir John Malcolm *, with some justice, 
condemns the procedure, confidently predicting, that had the 
Governor-General declared himself bound to protect the 
Nizam at the hazard of war, and shown himself prepared for 
that extremity, the mere terror of British interference would 
have prevented the necessity of having recourse to it. He 
complains of the conduct of the government in sacrificing 
the Nizam, and cultivating the Mahrattas as 2 more efficient 
ally against Tippoo Saib, contending that the obligation to 
support the feeble power of their ancient ally remained un- 
impaired and entire. One thing, however, seems to have 
been overlooked by Sir John. If war should break out be- 
tween the Nizam and the Mahrattas, the English, if bound 
to assist the Nizam on the ground of having received assist- 
ance from him, were bound to assist the Mabrattas, from 
whom they had also received assistance. This would involve 
a most absurd contradiction; for the British Government 
would have been thus bound to send one body of British 
troops to fight against another. 

About this period Scindia died. His nephew and succes- 
sor inherited his policy. War between the Nizam and the 
‘Mabrattas was inevitable. In March, 1795, 2 general action 
took place. The Nizam was cooped up in a secluded fort, 
and being reduced to famine, was compelled to conclude a 
peace on the most abject terms. Tippoo, in the mean while, 
remained steadfast to his father’s antipathies to the British 
name. At the same time, the affairs of the Nabob of Oude, 
who largely enjoyed the benefits of English protection, be- 
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came so involved as to threaten the whole of that fine pro- 
vince with ruin and depopulation. He refused to pay his 
contingent for the cavalry supplied him by the British Go- 
vernment. To induce the vizier to introduce some necessary 
reforms into his administration, and to obtain security for the 
expenses disbursed in maintaining the power of the Nabob, 
the Governor-General undertook a journey to Lucknow. 
The result of the mission was, the acquiescence of the vizier 
in the additional subsidy of two regiments of cavalry, British 
and native. Upon the demise of the Nabob, shortly after, 
a question arose as to the legitimacy of Asoph ul Dowlah, 
his son. The question of a kingdom was decided against 
him by the British Government upon evidence, observes Mr. 
Mill, on which a court of law in England would not have 
decided a question of a few pounds. By this decision, Asoph 
ul Dowlah was deposed, and Saadut Ali raised to the mus- 
nud, as the eldest surviving son of Sujah ul Dowlah. It is 
an intricate question of law and of policy, and the limits of 
this memoir preclude us from entering into it. But even 
Mr. Mill* acknowledges that it is impossible to read the 
Governor-General’s minute, recording the transaction, and not 
to be impressed with a conviction of his sincerity. And the 
Court of Directors, in their letter of the 5th of May, 1799, 
after a long commentary, observe: —“ Having taken this 
general view, with a minute attention to the papers and pro- 
ceedings before us, we are decidedly of opinion, that the late 
Governor-General, Lord Teignmouth, in a most arduous 
situation, and under circumstances of embarrassment and 
difficulty, conducted himself with great temper, impartiality, 
ability, and firmness; and that he finished # long career of 
faithful services by planning and carrying into effect an ar- 
rangement, which not only redounds highly to his own honour, 
but which will also operate to the reciprocal advantage of the 
Company and the Nabob.” 

During the administration of Sir John Shore, a dispute, 


‘© Hist, Brit. India, vol. iii. p. $50. 4to, 
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embittered by harsh terms of altercation, took place between 
the Supreme Board and the Madras Government under Lord 
Hobart, regarding the Omdut ul Omrah, Nabob of the Car- 
natic. In October, 1795, Lord Hobart endeavoured to pre- 
vail upon the Omdut to cede all his territories ori payment of 
a stipulated sam, —a measure in which the Governor-General 
acquiesced ; for, by the mortgage of his territorial possessions 
to his creditors, and the assignment to that rapacious body of 
claimants of all their forthcoming produce, the Nabob be- 
came unable to pay his annual kists to the Company. But 
Lord Hobart failed in his object, and proposed to the Su- 
preme Government the forcible occupation of Tinnevelly ond 
the cession of the Carnatic forts as security for the liquidation 
of the cavalry debt incurred by the Nabob with the Madras 
government. The Governor-General strongly discounte- 
nanced and protested against such measure, as sn infraction 
of treaty. In his minute, Lord Hobart urged the necessity of 
the procedure, on the principle of self-preservation — the de- 
cay and depopulation of the Carnatic—and the breach of 
treaty on the part of the Nabob himself, by the assignment of 
districts to which alone the Company could look for payment. 
This dispute was aggravated by the awkward circumstance of 
the subordinate functionary being of higher rank than the 
supreme. Lord Hobart appealed to the Court of Directors, 
but their decision was superseded by the return of Lord 
Hobart, who was succeeded by Lord Clive; and in the be- 
ginning of 1798, Sir John Shore, who, a few months before 
his retirement, was raised, as we have seen, to the peerage*, 
retarned to England, having been succeeded by Lord Morn- 
ington. 

Lord Teignmouth lived in habits of familiar intercourse 
with Sir William Jones at Calcutta, and succeeded him as 
president of the Asiatic Society. In that capacity he delivered, 
on the 22d of May, 1794, a warm and elegant eulogy on his 
predecessor, and in 1804 published memoirs of his life, writ~ 


© His patent was dated October 24th, 1797, 
Q2 
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ings, and correspondence. It is, upon the whole, # pleasing 
piece of biography, recording almost every thing interesting 
in his public and private character, partly in his own familiar 
correspondence, and transferring to_the reader much of the 
respect and admiration for that extraordinary man with which 
the writer was himself impressed. The work is closed with a 
delineation of Sir William Jones’s character, which, though 
it might have exhibited greater force and discrimination, could 
not well have been presented in chaster and more interesting 
colours, 

On the 4th of April, 1807, Lord Teignmouth was ap- 
pointed 2 Commissioner for the Affairs of India, and was 
sworn one of the Privy Council on the 8th of the same 
month. His activity and zeal in the formation of the Bible 
Society, in 1804, are prominent features of his life, and strong 
indications of his sincere convictions and warmth of piety as 
a Christian believer. He had the honour of being fixed upon 
as the fittest person to preside over the new institution; the 
high names of Porteus, Fisher, Burgess, Gambier, Charles 
Grant, and Wilberforce being associated with his own. Lord 
Teignmouth presided over the society in a catholic and ami- 
able spirit of good-will and benevolence towards all sects and 
communities of Christianity. He conducted it through many 
difficulties and controversies, some of which were unusually 
stormy and contentious. 

‘We must not forget to observe, that Lord Teignmouth was 
earnestly bent on converting the natives of India to Christi- 
anity; and in 1811 he published o tract on that subject, en- 
titled “ Considerations on communicating to the Inhabitants 
of India the Knowledge of Christianity.” His recorded 
opinions concerning the moral character of the Hindus ap- 
proached the lowest possible estimate that has yet been framed 
of it. It is probable, therefore, that his earnestness in that 
important though difficult aim was strengthened by the 
néfions he hed imbibed of the Hindu character. They are 
recorded in # paper he presented to the Governor-General in 
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1794, and printed in the minutes of evidence on the trial of 
Mr. Hastings. 

In 1786 he married Charlotte, only daughter of James 
Cornish, Esq. a respectable medical practitioner at Teign- 
mouth. By this lady, who did not long survive him, his 
Lordship had issue three sons and six daughters: 1. the Hon. 
Charlotte; 2, and $, Caroline Isabella and Emily, who both 
died young; 4. the Right Hon. Charles John now Lord 
Teignmouth, born in 1796, and at present unmarried; 5. the 
Hon. Anna Maria, married in 1821 to the late Colonel Sir 
Thomas Noel Hill, and left his widow in 1832; 6. the Hon. 
Frederick John Shore, Assistant to the Secretary to the Com- 
missioners in the ceded provinces of Bengal,—he married, 
Jan. 25. 1830, his cousin, Charlotte Mary, second daughter 
of the late George Cornish, Esq., and has a son, born in 
1882; 7. the Hon. Henry Dundas, who died in 1826, when 
a Cornet in the 11th dragoons, aged twenty-six; 8. the Hon. 
Caroline Dorothea, married in 1829 to the Rev. Robert An- 
derson of Brighton; and, 9. the Hon, Ellen Mary, married 
in 1830 to Capt. Edward C, Fletcher, of the 1st Life Guards. 

Lord Teignmouth died at the advanced age of 82, on the 
14th of February, 1834. For many years he had lived sur- 
rounded by every thing that ministers comfort to life, the 
attachment of a large circle of friends, and the affections of 
an amiable family; and his death was rendered cheerful and 
easy by the consolations of religion. Few men have been 
more eminently useful in their destined spheres of action; few 
have more amply merited the honours bestowed on them, or 
better vindicated their rightful claim to elevated rank by their 
talent and integrity, than Lord Teignmouth. We might 
enlarge upon his personal and private virtues, —but we re- 
strain ourselves, in the language of Tacitus; “ ddstinentiam 
et integritatem hujusce viri referre, injuria fuerit virtutum.” 


Principally abridged from “« The Asiatic Journal.” 
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THOMAS STOTHARD, Esg. R.A, 


LIBRARIAN TO THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tux lives of artists, generally speaking, are best traced in 
their works. Quiet and sedentary, their days pass with little 
interruption but from the common casualties to which all are 
exposed, and over which none can have any control. The 
disposition of the amiable and highly-gifted individual whose 
name stands at the head of the present page was philosophical, 
temperate, and industrious ; never seducing him into extra- 
ordinary adventure. He appears to have been “ held in 
thrall” by his love of art, and his admiration of the beauties 
of nature. These constituted his chief enjoyment, and to 
transfer the latter to his paper or canvass was his sole occu- 
pation. Beyond this 
«+ His ober wishes never learnt to stray 5 

But through the coo}, sequester’d vale of life 

‘He kept the noiseless tenour of his way.” 

Of Mr. Stothard’s early boyhood the following interesting 
account was, sometime before his death, related by himself to 
a friend, who subsequently communicated it to the Athe- 
neeum :— 

«* My father was a native of Stretton near Doncaster.” 
He came to London while a lad; and, when he married +, 
took a sort of hotel in Long Acre +, which was much fre- 


© The property of Mr. Stothard’s father was much reduced by the South Sea 


+ Mr. Stothard’s mother was the daugbter of Elizabeth Reynolds, niece to 
D'Anvers Hodget, Esq. of Broadwell, in Gloucestershire, and the beir in entail 
under his will, dated 1720. The Stothard family, however, have nover yet 
benefited by this bequest. 

. ¢ Then, and now, known by the name of The Black Horse, 
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quented by coachmakers. I was born there in the month 
of August*, 1755. Iwas an only child, and a sickly and 
ailing one: my father, anxious about my health, sent me, 
when only five years old, to his brother in York; but as he 
lived in a close part of the city, I was removed to Acomb, a 
small village two miles north of York, and put under the care 
of an old douce Scotch lady,—a sound Presbyterian, who 
loved to keep her house in order, and all that was in it. As 
this was the Kensington Gravel Pits of York, I soon began 
to grow strong; and I remember that I also grew solicitous 
to be doing something: I soon found employment, which has 
now afforded me full seventy years’ pleasure, —I became a 
painter, This came rather curiously about. 

“ My Scotch friend had two sons in the Temple, London, 
who had sent her some of Houbraken’s heads, with an 
engraving of ‘ Blind Belisarius,” and other prints from the 
graver of Strange: as they were framed, she had them 
hung up in a sort of drawing-room, and rarely allowed any 
one to look at her treasures, as she called them. One day I 
ventured to follow her into this sanctuary: she was pleased 
with the earnest looks with which I regarded the heads and 
groups, patted me on the head, and said I should often see 
them, since I seemed to like them so much. I became an 
almost daily visiter to the room; and I began to wonder how 
such things were done: I was told they were done with pen- 
cils, Though the old lady told me this, she little expected 
the result: in short, she missed me from her side one day, 
and found me standing on a chair trying to imitate with a 
pencil one of the heads before me. She smiled, clopped my 
head, and bade me go on, adding, ‘ Thomas, ye are really a 
queer boy.’ I did little else now but draw; and I soon 
began to make tolerable copies. 

“J lived at Acomb till I was eight years old, when I left 
my old Scottish dame with tears in my eyes, and went to 
school at Stretton, the birthplace of my father. I con- 


* ‘The 17th of August. 
Qt ’ 
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tinued drawing, and even attempted to make sketches from 
life. Some one told me that engravings were made from 
paintings in oil colours: 1 longed to see a painting, and shall 
never forget the delight with which, for the first time, I 
Jooked upon one. I resolved to paint in colours, and wrote 
to my father to send mesome: I was, however, too impatient 
to wait their coming ; but going to a cart and plough wright, 
T begged black, red, and white oil-colours from him, and 
commenced to make a picture. I painted a man, I remember, 
in black paint, and then tried with the red and white to work 
it into the hues of life. It was asad daub: I still persevered; 
and soon learned to handle my brush with more skill, and Jay 
on my colours with better taste. I was soon afterwards re~ 
moved to London, where all manner of facilities abounded — 
you know the rest.” 

Mr. Stothard, when he was of a proper age, was bound ap- 
prentice to a pattern-drawer for brocaded silks; but thatfashion 
so completely declined that, his master having died, the 
widow gave up to him the last year of his apprenticeship. 
In this art, however, he had minutely studied nature, in the 
drawing of flowers and other ornaments; and took every 
opportunity of improving that knowledge by little trips into 
the country by both land and water. During his apprentice~ 
ship, being a favourite with his mistress, he used to employ 
his spare hours in making drawings for her; some of which 
were arranged ulong the chimney-piece of her parlour. It 
chanced that, in the course of business, a gentleman who saw 
these drawings was struck with them; and putting some 
questions as to the artist, was told they were by one of the 
upprentices, who had made a great number. The gentleman 
took some of the drawings away with him; and having shown 
them to a publisher of that day with whom he was intimate, 
this led to the employment of the young artist in making 
drawings for the booksellers, Mr. Harrison, the well-known 
publisher. in Paternoster Row, was, we believe, the earliest 
employer of Mr. Stothard. Many of the engravings for 
The Town and Country Magazine,” between 1770 and 
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1780, are from drawings by Stothard, bat there is no name to 
them. The drawings which we have seen of that period have 
all the characteristics of his style: the first glance leaves no 
doubt as to the artist. Shortly afterwards he became more 
known by the exquisite little designs he made for. Bell’s 
“British Poets,” and the ‘ Novelist’s Magazine;” some of 
which procured for him the friendship of his eminent contem- 
porary, Flaxman. Sir Joshua Reynolds also was so struck 
with his talents that when he was requested by Sir John 
Hawkins to design a frontispiece for Ruggle’s Latin play of 
“ Ignoramus,” he said, “ There is a young artist of the name 
of Stothard who will do it much better than I can; go to 
him.” 

Mr. Stothard’s designs at this period formed an era in 
British art, and created a new taste in the public mind. They 
were also productive of a more laboured and beautiful style of 
engraving than had till then been seen in embellishments to 
printed works. Mr, James Heath was to Stothard what 
Bartolozzi was to Cipriani; transferring his designs to copper 
in a manner worthy of them, preserving the character and 
spirit of the originals, and at the same time investing them 
with the grace and brilliancy of a finished work, 

Most of the embellished volumes published during the 
last half century have been illustrated by the inimitable com- 
positions of this truly poetic painter, and they form a monu~ 
ment, not to his own fame only, but to that of the country 
which gave him birth. It is probable that, Chedowiecki ex- 
cepted, Mr. Stothard made more drawings than any man 
that ever lived; for his invention was equalled only by his 
taste and delicacy: on every subject he was completely at 
home; and the manners and customs of all ages and nations 
were familiar to him, The number of his productions of this 
class cannot be less than five or six thousand. One admirer, 
an artist, has three folio volumes of them, each containing a 
thousand works ; and we were told, some time ago, of a lucky 
purchaser of ten original drawings, of which the artist himself 
had lost all recollection. His series of sketches for “ Robin- 
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son Crusoe” ate among the happiest of all his works of that 
class. Nothing can exceed them for perfect simplicity and 
that beauty which arises from truth. They tell the story 
almost as well as the inimitable original. A sense of loneli- 
ness steals upon us as we look at them; the shipwrecked 
Crusoe discovering the print of the savage’s foot in the sand, 
and also his standing in desperate rumination by the side of 
his new boat, are amongst the finest things which British art 
has to show. His designs to illustrate “ The Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” engraved by Strutt, are singularly beautiful. Of the 
designs for “ Bell's Poets,” the Ariadne from Chaucer, the 
Listening Shepherd from Hughes, and one in which Cupid is 
opposed to an armed man, with the words 


* Now I'm in my armour clasp‘, 
Now the mighty shield ia grasp'd,” 


may be selected as replete with excellence. His illustrations 
of “ Don Quixote” and “ Gil Blas” are full of humour, One 
of the loveliest things ever beheld is a design of his for 
“ Rokeby,”— that scene in the wood where the young lady 
sits on the grass beside Wilfred and Redmond, and relates 
the sad history of Mortham. They occupy the summit of a 
small knoll in one of the glades of the forest; o little sun- 
shine struggles through the thick boughs, and scatters itself 
over them; while below, half concealed by the underwood, 
lurk Bertram and Guy Denzil; the former presenting his car- 
bine at the unsuspecting group, and the latter laying one 
hand on the instrument of death, and with the other pointing 
to the approach of armed horsemen. Among the most 
beautiful of his more recent designs were his illustrations of 
Mr. Rogers's “ Italy,” in which he could not have been more 
successful if he had passed his life in that luxurious clime. 
Soon after their publication the following lines appeared in 
* The Athenaum:”— 
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TO T. STOTHARD, ESQ. 


On his Mtustrations of the Poems of Mr. Rogers. 
Consuramate artist, whose undying name 
With classic Rogers shall go down to fame, 
Be this thy crowning work ! In my young days 
‘How often have I with a child's fond gaze 
Poured on the pictured wonders * thou hadst done: 
‘Clurissa mournful, and prim Grandison ! 
All Ficlding’s, Smollett’s heroes rose to view 5 
Tsaw, and I believed the phantoms true. 
But, above all, that most romantic tale + 
Did o'er my raw credulity prevail, 
Where Glums and Gawries weer mysterious things, 
‘That serve at once for jackets and for wings. 
Ago, that enfeebles other men’s designs, 
But heightens thine, and thy free draught refines. 
Tn several ways distinet you make us feel — 
Graceful as Raphael, as Watteau genteel. 
‘Your lights and shades, as Titianesque, we praise, 
And warmly wish you Titian's length of days. ©. Lane 


The easel pictures of Mr. Stothard were few compared 
with his designs for books and other publications; but they 
were abundantly sufficient to establish his reputation as a 
painter. And first, both for originality and character, should 
be placed his ** Canterbury Pilgrims.” Did all our purveyors 
for the public taste possess equal tact and judgment with the 
individual who gave Mr. Stothard the commission to paint 
this picture, we should not have drivelling and puerile sub- 
jects forced upon the public eye; disgusting, instead of de- 
lighting and instructing. It was the late R. Cromek, an 
engraver, and pupil of Bartolozzi, who bad been long and 
intimately acquainted with Mr. Stothard, and who so ardently 
admired his talents that he has been heard to say he would 
wish for no other epitaph than “ Robert Cromek, the friend 
of Thomas Stothard,” — it was Mr.Cromek who commis- 
sioned Mr. Stothard to paint the fine picture in question, 
There had been no previous conversation on the subject; 


* TMlustrations of the British Novelists. 
+ Peter Wilkins. 
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although it appeared that it was one which had long occupied 
Mr. Stothard’s thoughts ; for, on the matter being mentioned 
to him, before he gave any answer to the proposal, he took 
from his portfolio a sketch, showing that it had been a 
favourite theme with him of contemplation. Under such cir- 
cumstances the picture was of course painted con amore. The 
artist caught all the spirit of the bard, and created such a 
procession of characters, grave and gay, old and young, de- 
vout and voluptuous, as never appeared in the vision of any 
other painter of these our latter days. Well might he, on 
delivering the picture to Mr. Cromek, observe,“ You have 
in this performance the accumulated experience of forty 
years.” The press teemed with notices and comments on its 
qualities. One of the most striking and able of these criti- 
cisms was a small tract from the pen of Mr.Carey. There 
also appeared a letter from Mr. Hoppner, the Royal Acade- 
mician, to Mr. Cumberland, which is so creditable to all 
parties that we subjoin it: — 


« 90th May, 1207. 
Dean Sin, — You desire me to give you some account 
of the Procession of Chaucer's Pilgrims, painted by Stothard, 
and the task is a pleasing one ; for the praise called forth by 
the merits of a living artist from a rival in pursuit of fame is, 
I feel, like mercy, twice blessed — 


© ¢ Tt blesses him that gives, and Lim that takes,” 


% The paintcr has chosen that moment for his picture when 
the Pilgrims may be supposed to have disengaged themselves 
from the multitude that bustle in the environs of a great 
metropolis, and are collected together by Harry Baillie, their 
guide and host. The scene is therefore Jaid in that part of 
their road from London that commands a view of the Dul- 
wich hills, where it is supposed the host would, without fear 
of interruption, proclaim his proposal“ of drawing lots, to 
determine who should tell the first tnle: he is represented 
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standing in his stirrups, and appears to exult in the plan he 
has formed for their future entertainment, You see the group 
gently passing forward—all are in motion—yet too well 
satisfied with each other to be eager for their journey’s end. 
The features of each individual are touched with the most 
happy discrimination of character, and prove the painter to 
have studied the human heart with as much attention as, and 
not less successfully than, the poet. 

“ The intelligent group is rendered still more interesting 
by the charm of colouring, which, though simple, is strong, 
and most harmoniously distributed throughout the picture. 
The landscape has a deep-toned brightness that accords most 
happily with the figures; and the painter has ingeniously 
contrived to give a value to a common scene and very ordi- 
nary forms, that could hardly be found, by unlearned eyes, in 
the natural objects. He has expressed, too, with great viva- 
city and truth, the freshness of morning at that season when 
nature herself is most fresh and blooming —the spring; and 
it requires no great stretch of fancy to imagine we perceive 
the influence of it on the cheeks of the Fair Wife of Bath, 
and her rosy companions, the Monk and Friar. 

In respect to the execution of the various parts of this pleas- 
ing design, it is not too much praise to say, that it is wholly 
free from that vice which the painters term manner; and it 
has this peculiarity beside, which I do not remember to have 
seen in any picture, ancient or modern, that it bears no mark 
of the period in which it was painted, but might very well 
pass for the work of some able artist of the time of Chaucer. 
This effect is not, I believe, the result of any association of 
ideas connected with the costume, but appears in a primitive 
simplicity, and the total absence of all affectation, either of 
colour or pencilling. 

‘* Having attempted to describe a few of the beauties of 
this captivating performance, it remains only for me to men~ 
tion one great defect the picture is, notwithstanding appear- 
ances, g modern one. But if you can divest yourself of the 
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general prejudice that exists against contemporary talents, 
you wil} see a work that would have done honour to any 
school at any period. 
«I am, dear Sir, &c. 
 Joun Horpner. 
To Richard Cumberland, Esq.” 


Though not given in this manner under their hand, there 
were few among the first ranks of art but bore testimony to 
the merits of this extraordinary performance at the time of 
its appearance. Mr. West, then the President of the Royal 
Academy, was lavish in his encomiums upon the figures ; 
and Mr, Turner pointed out n passage of peculiar excellence 
ig the landscape: it was the gradation preserved from a 
bright sunny spring morning to the coming shower, appa- 
rently falling in the distance. ‘ That is an effect,” observed 
Mr, Turner, “frequently attempted, but seldom executed with 
80 much success.” 

With such testimonials and encouragement, a subscription 
‘was set on foot for a print to be engraved after the painting. 
Independently of the interest which Mr. Cromek, the pro- 
prietor, had in the venture, there could hardly have been 
found an individual, who, possessing at the same time talents 
ag an artist and knowledge of the world as a man, was better 
qualified to render such an undertaking successful. In the 
course of the enterprise, he necessarily found himself fre- 
quently called upon to enlighten the ignorant. Among other 
places to which he took the picture, in order to obtain sub- 
scribers for the print, was Edinburgh, where he remained for 4 
fortnight without the addition to his list of a single name. It 
fortunately happened, however, that before the patience of Mr. 
Cromek was quite exhausted, or the picture withdrawn, Mr. 
Jeffrey visited the room, and was so delighted, that he invited 
Mr. Cromek to breakfast with him next morning. At that 
breakfast a party of the distinguished inhabitants was present, 
all of whom immediately subscribed ; and their example was 
followed to the number of about forty. A circumstance 
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subsequently happened to the picture, which was at the time 
very distressing to the owner. On its arrival at Manchester, 
it was discovered that the panel on which it was painted had 
received an injury in the carriage: a crack appeared at one 
end, which it was feared might extend the whole length, so 
as to separate it altogether; and it was thought advisable to 
consult a joiner ns to the way in which the evil might be 
remedied. A person was found who readily undertook the 
task ; and who, hardly allowing any time for pause or con- 
sideration, tock a broad chisel from his bag, but was suddenly 
stopped by his employer’s desiring to know in what way he 
meant to proceed. “ Why to split it from end to end,” was 
the answer. Poor Cromek stood for a while in consternation 
at the proposal; but the joiner knew his business, and insisted” 
upon the operation. Convinced of its necessity, a reluctant 
consent was given; and away went the panel, completely 
divided. ‘* My feelings on the occasion,” said Mr. Cromek 
to # friend, “ cannot be described: it was like a shock of 
electricity through my frame.” The parts, however, were 
skilfully united, and without injury to the picture, which was 
soon after put into the hands of the engraver, 

From circumstances with which all who know any thing 
of such speculations are familiar, the completion of the 
plate was long delayed. The two engravers originally em- 
ployed, Louis and Philip Schiavonetti, as well as Mr. Cromek 
himself, paid the debt of nature during its progress; and it 
was eventually finished by Mr. Heath, The characters are 
well preserved ; but it has been remarked, that there is a 
heaviness throughout, which might have been avoided, and 
which, probably, would have been avoided, had it not been 
for the calculating system of a large return in the number of 
impressions, which has of late years been so detrimental to 
the art of engraving. 

The painting was afterwards bought by Hart Davis, Esq. 
A copy, with some variations, was made for a gentleman in 
Yorkshire of the name of Benson, who also purchased Mr. 
Stothard’s “* Characters from Shakspeare.” This painting 
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has less of locality in its subject than the “ Canterbury Pil- 
grims,” and is “ of imagination ail compact.” Like that, 
however, it is 2 lengthened composition {if the term may be 
allowed), a form which certainly requires great skill to arrange 
and display the variety so essential to the picturesque. From 
left to right the characters follow in order, from comedy to 
tragedy; like the keys of an instrument, passing from the 
light and playful notes of the treble, through the tenor, to the 
deepest tones of the bass ; yet all, like a well-conducted piece 
of music, is in perfect harmony. A rainbow divides this pic- 
torial drama at a point where it is appropriately introduced — 
the Tempest; and in connection with the figures of Prospero, 
Miranda, and Ariel. Among the comic groups, the figures 
of Falstaff and the DPrince are conspicuous; and the fat 
Knight's By the Lord I know ye as well as he that made 
ye” is incapable of being mistaken. Celia, Rosalind, and 
Touchstone form an admirable group, a composition com- 
plete in all its parts. Sir Andrew Aguecheek and Sir Toby 
Belch are, in point of humour and character, upon the very 
verge of caricature, especially Sir Toby ; still there is no vio- 
lence done to truth and nature. But, perhaps, the master- 
piece of expression will be found in Ophelia, to whose frantic 
wildness the snd sympathy of Hamlet presents a striking con- 
trast. Lady Macbeth, with the phantoms of horror floating 
before her troubled vision, is also a very important feature in 
this work of imaginative and intellectual painting. 

The Decameron of Boccacio supplied Mr. Stothard largely 
with the romantic scenes of ladies and lovers strolling, as 
vagrant fancy or accident directed, amid rustling groves, run- 
ning streams, and sunny knolls, which were his especial 
favourites. Amidst all those wanderings of youth and 
beauty there is nothing but perfect innocence exhibited; the 
sun never shone on such clusters of pure and lovely creatures. 
No one can look upon them, and say that thoughts unworthy 
of innocence are within them: the shame and sin of the fall 
are not upon them; and we long to be of their company. 

Expression is one of the marked and distinguishing fea~ 
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tares of Mr. Stothard’s works. ‘One of the most perfect spe- 
cimens of this high quality is to be found in a painting by 
him from the song of “ Auld Robin Gray.” The point of 
time chosen by the artist is when 


“« My father urged me sair; my mother could na spesk, 
But ahe looked in my face till I thought my heart would break." 


They who are old enough to recollect and to have parti- 
cipated in the effect which those words used to have on the 
audience when sung by Mrs. Kennedy at Vauxhall, will expe- 
rience a renewal of their emotion when gazing on this exqui- 
site gem. 

‘The largest painting ever executed by Mr. Stothard is the 
grand staircase at Burleigh, the seat of the Marquis of 
Exeter. This splendid work was commenced in the year 
1798, and occupied the artist for the four summer months of 
four successive years. The subject is Intemperance; the 
principal group consisting of Mare Antony and Cleopatra, 
surrounded by sylphs, bacchanals, &c. The Egyptian queen 
is dropping the pearl into the goblet of the enamoured 
warrior, while Cupids are running away with his armour, 
Let those who affect to undervalue the English school of 
painting compare this noble production with 


“ The sprawling saints of Vervio and Laguerre.” 


Mr. Stothard also designed the ceiling of the Advocates’ 
Library at Edinburgh; and, among other commissions, he 
was called upon to furnish designs for the basso-relievos of 
the grand staircase of Buckingham Palace, in which style of 
decorative ornament no man was better skilled. His fancy 
was luxuriant, and at the same time his taste correct. In this 
kind of art, generally known by the name of arabesque, where 
almost every description of incongruity is allowed, the great 
genius of Raphael sometimes indulged. To an artist it is a 
relaxation, like that to a literary man of reading a romance 
after grave and laborious studies. 

Few artists, whose inclinations have led them to fix their 
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choice on subjects either of history or of imagination, have 
not occasionally diverged from their usual path to occupy 
themselves in a manner less congenial to their taste, and have 
fallen into the ranks of portraiture. But, unless incidentally, 
as his subjects required, Mr. Stothard never employed him- 
self in regular portrait painting. One exception exists — a 
portrait of the size of life of the gentleman whom we have 
already mentioned as the purchaser of the characters from 
Shakspeare. ‘This portrait is distinguished by its fidelity of 
resemblance, and simplicity of execution. It is wholly de- 
void of mannerism, or of any thing tending to mark it as 
the work of the artist from whose pencil it proceeded. 

There is good reagon to believe that some of the most dis- 
tinguished works of English sculpture, produced in Mr. Sto- 
thard’s time, have owed their origin to his designs; and the 
chasers in gold and silver, particularly those employed by 
Measra. Randell and Bridge, and Messrs. Green and Ward, 
were continually indebted to his creative art. In his design 
for the Shield of Achilles he evinced a thorough knowledge 
of early Greece; in his design for the Wellington Shield the 
bearing of an English officer is given in the most masterly 
manner, Of the latter he made an elaborate etching with his 
own hand. In this arduous undertaking his views were 
higher than those of profit; for when engaged upon the 
plate, and asked by a friend how he could bring himself to 
encounter a wark of such labour and anxiety, his answer 
was, ‘It is the enterprise of the thing.” 

One of the last of his productions of importance was a 
drawing which he made about five years ago of the Proces- 
sion of the Flitch of Bacon, which has been finely engraved 
by Mr. Watt. It abounds with the higher qualities of art. 
No one can contemplate this triumph of conjugal affection — 
the loving husband, the confiding wife, the countenances of 
all beaming with the joyousness of innocence and happiness 
— without a thrill of delight. 

Mr. Stothard’s style was certainly mannered; bat in cha- 
racter and expression truth and nature ever prevailed. He 
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was not without a sufficient skill in colouring; and where 
bright and vivid tints were required by the nature of his sub- 
ject, he found no difficulty in producing them. In some of 
his works there is an evident leaning towards the olden and 
Albert Durer times of art. Like his friend Flaxman, he was 
fond of studying the ancient monuments in Westminster 
Abbey, many of which are in the purest style of composition. 
Nor does it detract from his merit, or from the character of 
his genius, that he occasionally transfused the spirit of some 
of the most distinguished masters into his pictures ; for he did 
s0 without losing an iota of his own originality and invention, 
There are not wanting examples among the works of Mr. 
Stothard in which the grace of Raphael, the gaiety of Wat- 
teau, and the fire of Rubens, may be unequivocally recog 
nised. He always maintained the dignity of the profession to 
which he belonged; never indulging in any of those levities 
or eccentricities which artists of far inferior talents, conceiv- 
ing them to be proofs of genius, have thought proper to ex- 
hibit. While in his painting-room, and living in a world of 
his own bright creation, the realities of life, its cares, its 
turmoils, its ambition, or its fopperies, seldom engaged his 
attention, until called off from his pleasant reveries to provide 
for the present hour, and to regulate his immediate family 
concerns, The recreations which he allowed himself to take 
had always some reference to his studies and his art: his 
walks were the source of inventive results; every object which 
attracted his regard, whether a wood-cut on the top of a 
ballad, or a singular specimen of animated nature, was to him 
@ model that lived in his memory until an occasion arrived for 
its employment. He has been seen, for instance, to stop for 
half an hour st Brookes's repository for aquatic birds, in the 
New Road, and to contemplate the form, plumage, and other 
qualities belonging to their character, with so much intensity 
of observation, that the tears unconsciously trickled down his 
cheeks, No kind of knowledge pertaining to his art was by 
him overlooked. If the circumstances of his life did not per- 
mit him, like Imlac, “to range mountains and deserts for 
Re 
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images and resemblances,” he, at least, “ pictured upon his 
mind every tree of the forest, and flower of the valley; ob- 
éerving with equal care the crags of the rock, and the pinnacles 
of the palace; sometimes wandering along the mazes of the 
rivulet, and sometimes watching the changes of the summer 
clouds. To him nothing was useless. Whatever was beautiful 
and whatever was dreadful was familiar to his imagination ; 
he was conversant with all that was awfully vast or elegantly 
little: the plants of the garden, the animals of the wood, the 
minerals of the earth, and the meteors of the sky, all con- 
curred to store bis mind with inexhaustible variety.” But 
still more, — “ he was acquainted with all the modes of life, 
observed the power of all the passions in all their combin- 
ations, and traced the changes of the human mind as they 
are modified by various institutions and accidental infu~ 
ences of climate or custom, from the sprightliness of infancy 
to the despondence of decrepitude.” 

His works are of two classes,—those which illustrate poetry 
and prose, and those which embody his own sentiments and 
conceptions: the former are the more numerous, but some of 
the latter are the most felicitous of his pictures, and please us 
with unlooked-for loveliness, and unexpected beavty. His 
excellence was the same in every department of composition ; 
whether serious or comic, domestic or imaginative, pastoral 
or sublime. He never painted pretty pictures to please the 
eyes his productions always appealed to the mind. Though 
Iumour nnd pathos flowed alike from his pencil, his humour 
never degenerated into caricature, nor his pathos into affect- 
ation or insipidity. To enumerate half of what he bas 
sketched and painted would oceupy many sheets; to quote 
the passages which he has embodied, or to describe the cre~ 
ations which he has called forth, would require volumes. 
There is scarcely an author of any note whose pages he has 
Jeft unembellished ; uor is there any poet whose excellence he 
can be upbraided for not feeling. His friend and early asso- 
ciate, Flasman, who combined the highest portion of science 
with just discrimination, had the greatest veneration for his 
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genius and expanded taste, and used to speak of him as “the 
Shakspeare of his art.” 

Asa man, Mr. Stothard could have no enemy. His cha- 
racter was simplicity itself. He was always liberal in opening 
the rich stores of his knowledge to all who stood in need of 
his aid. Never was there a less assuming or more disinter- 
ested individual. He hated all collision with bustling arra- 
gant men, and took care to avoid them. His voice was low 
and not unmusical ; he abounded in anecdote; and with those 
to whom he could unbosom himself was one of the mogt 
agreeable companions breathing, for his observations on men 
and manners were always shrewd and intelligent. He was 
an early riser, loving to walk into the streets to look at the 
various classes of the toiling community hurrying to their 
work: this was one of his places of study; he made sketches 
of labourers and artisans, singly and in groups; nor did he 
fail to include flower-girls, and all such moving dealers as 
London finds employment for. He was accustomed to say 
that he never saw two faces alike; and that he never met 
with a form from which he could not take something that was 
useful to him in his profession, He was about the middle 
size, of a compact make, exceedingly active, and enjoyed 
almost uninterrupted health. When about sixty years of age, 
he has walked fifty miles ina day. At that period one of his 
chief enjoyments was a summer Saturday’s excursion into the 
country, with his friend, Mr. Black, the editor of “The 
Morning Chronicle,” collecting dragon-moths snd other in- 
sects, and making sketches of peasants at their cottage doors, 
and children playing in the sun. For many years of his life 
he was exceedingly deaf, and latterly so much so, that it be- 
came painful to converse with him. 

When young, Mr. Stothard studied with great diligence at 
the Royal Academy. The first picture he exhibited was 
‘ Ajax defending the Body of Patroclus;” and the walls of 
Somerset House were subsequently enriched during a long 
course of years by his works. He was elected an Associate 
of the Royal Academy in 1785, and a Royal Academician in 
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1794. In 1810 he was appointed Deputy Librarian; and 
on Mr. Burch’s death, in 1812, succeeded him as Librarian. 

On becoming 2 painter by profession, Mr. Stothard took 
apartments in the Strand, opposite Somerset House, and next 
door to the house now occupied by “ The Morning Post.” 
For above the last forty years of his life he resided at No. 28, 
Newman Street. His bodily infirmities had for some time 
interrupted his professional labours; and for twelve or 
eighteen months preceding his death, it was evident that 
nature, completely worn out, was gradually leading him to the 
grave. To the last, however, he would not relinquish his 
attendance at the meetings and lectures of the Royal Aca- 
demy, nor his duties in the library, notwithstanding his deaf- 
ness prevented his knowing what was passing. He died on 
the 29th of April, 1834, in the 79th year of his age. His 
body was interred on the 6th of May, in Bunhill Fields, at 
the spot where the remains of his wife, who was a Dissenter, 
had been deposited. 

Mr. Stothard had a numerous family. Thomas, his eldest 
ton, was accidently shot by a play-fellow; Charles Alfred, 
taken from the world by an accident equally calamitous, is 
well known from his “ Monumental Effigies of Great Britain,” 
and his Life by bis widow, Mrs. Bray. The survivors are, 
Henry, who was bred as a sculptor under Flaxman, and is 
now a teacher of modelling and drawing; Alfred John, a die- 
sinker; and Robert, a draughtsman. He has also left one 
surviving daughter, Emma, the attentive nurse (with her 
brother Henry) of his latter years. 

‘There are many portraits of Mr. Stothard. Among them 
one by Harlow, engraved by Worthington, is conspicuous as 
displaying the quiet complacency, and the thoughtful, refiect- 
ing character of the artist's mind. The last portrait painted 
of him, which is by Mr. John Wood, is an excellent likeness. 
A bust in marble, executed by Mr. Baily, is also admirable. 

The sale of the first portion of Mr. Stothard’s original 
sketches, drawings, and studies, together with some of his 
finished pictures, took place at Christie’s on the 17th, 18th, 
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and 19th of June, 1834. The drawings occupied the first 
two days of the sale, and produced 5687. lis. 6d. The 
paintings onthe third day produced 13682. 7s. Total, 
19367. 18s. 6d, The following were the paintings that brought 
above 20/.:— The Bolero, 292. 11s.; a Sketch from Boccacio, 
221. 1s.; Nymphs binding Cupid, Landscape, 39/. 115.5 
Sans Souci, $17. 10s.; Youth and Age, 21/.; a Sketch for the 
Subject of Intemperunce, painted upon the Walls of the 
Staircase at Burleigh, 90/. 6s.; the Children in the Wood, 
221. 11s. 6d.; a Féte Champétre, from Boccacio, 33/. 11s.; 
Titania sleeping, 201. 9s. 6d.; Venus, Cupid, and the Graces, 
281. 7s; Calypso with Cupid and Nymphs, 462. 4s.; the 
Vintage, 362. 10s.; O"Donohou, with Nymphs, 212.; a Nymph 
leading a Bacchanalian Procession, 32/. 11s.; the Crucifixion, 
261. 5s.; Shakspeare’s Characters, 80/. 17s.; a beautiful 
drawing of the same subject, but containing more characters, 
sold for $22, 12s,: they were bought by Mr. Pickering for the 
same gentleman. Among the drawings which brought the 
highest prices were several elegant designs for plate, executed 
for his late Majesty by Messrs. Rundell and Bridge. 

Another portion, we understand, is preparing for sale in 
the approaching spring. 


For a large portion of the materials with which the fore- 
going memoir has been composed we are indebted to Ar- 
nold’s “ Library of the Fine Arts,” and “ The Atheneum.” 


No. XIX. 


GENERAL SIR JOHN DOYLE, G.C.B. ann K.C. 


COLONEL OF THE 87TH FOOT, OR ROYAL IRISH FUSILEERS; 
AND GOVERNOR OF CHARLEMONT. 


Tuis venerable and distinguished officer was born in 1756, 
and was the fifth son of William Doyle, Esq. King’s Coun- 
sel, and one of the Masters in Chancery in Ireland. He was 
himself originally bred for the bar; but his elder brother, 
Welbore Ellis Doyle, having opened for himself a career of 
eminence in the army, about the commencement of the Ame- 
rican war, John renounced the long robe for the sword, and 
in March, 1771, was appointed, by purchase, an Ensign in 
the 48th foot, 

In 1778 he obtained his Lieutenancy, and was wounded in 
Ireland upon duty. In 1775 he embarked as Lieutenant with 
the 40th regiment for America, and was present at the battles 
of Brooklyn, Haerlem, Fort Washington, White Plains, 
Springfield, Iron Hills, the surprise of Wayne’s corps, 
Brandy Wiue, Cheirs Stone House, Germantown, where he 
‘was again wounded, and at Chestnut Hill. 

At the first of the above actions the subject of this memoir 
was brought into notice by a trait of conduct combining the 
best feeling with the most animated courage. He was Adju- 
tant of the 40th, commanded by Lieut.-Colonel Grant, who 
was regarded as a father by the younger part of the corps: 
the Lieut-Colonel was desperately wounded early, ond 
the action becoming very hot where he lay, the young 
Adjutant, fearing he might be trampled to death, rushed with 
8 few followers into the midst of the enemy, and dragged 
from amongst them the body of his friend; but, alas! too 
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late, for he. had ceased to breathe. This act of filial piety 
made a sirong impression on all who witnessed it, and pro- 
duced a handsome compliment from the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

In 1778 he obtained a company in Lord Rawdon’s corps, 
the Volunteers of Ireland” {afterwards the 105th regi- 
ment), and was present with it at the battles of Monmouth, 
Camden, Hobkirk’s Hill, defeat of General Marion, capture 
of Fort Sullivan, and siege of Charlestown. He purchased 
the majority of the regiment in March, 1781, and was twice 
wounded while serving in it. In the attack upon Marion’s 
corps he charged the State regiment of Carolina dragoons 
with his advanced corps of seventy horse; the killed, wound- 
ed, and prisoners of the enemy exceeding his whole force. 

After the fall of Charlestown, Major Doyle went up the 
country with Lord Cornwallis, by whom he was appointed 
Major of Brigade, and honourably mentioned in his Lord- 
ship’s despatch relative to the battle of Camden. He served 
in the same action with Lord Rawdon, and was also included. 
in that nobleman’s thanks, in his public despatch after the 
battle of Hobkirk’s Hill, and of which despatch he was 
to have been the bearer, had not the packet been sent by 
mistake to England before the arrival of the despatch at 
Charlestown. 

After Lord Rawdon’s departure we find him acting as 
Adjutant-General, and public Secretary to General Gould; 
and after that officer’s death, with Generals Stewart and 
Leslie. Subsequently his regiment was placed on the esta- 
blishment of the army as the 105th, and ordered to Ireland, 
where it was reduced in 1784. 

For several following years he remained on half-pay in 
Ireland; where he was occupied, in conjunction with his 
friend and patron, Lord Rewdon, in furthering every object 
of benevolence and patriotism that presented itself, during 
that period of stormy discussion between England and. 
Treland. 

At the commencement of the French war, in 1798, Major 
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Doyle quickly raised a regiment, subsequently numbered the 
87th, and obtained the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. In the 
command of that regiment he embarked for the Continent, 
with the foree under Earl Moira. He served under the 
Duke of York in the campaign of 1794, and repulsed an 
attack of the enemy at Alost, afier having been twice severely 
wounded. The following statement from Ear] Moira bears 
most honourable testimony to such parts of the ser- 
vices he performed as came under his Lordship’s immediate 


view :—— 


Colonel John Doyle, having applied to me for a testi- 
monial relative to such parts of his service as I have had 
occasion to witihess, 1 most cheerfully comply with his re- 
quest. He was under my immediate command in America 
for part of the year 1779, and for the whole of 1780 and 
1781. In every instance of the hard and trying business of 
those campaigns he maintained the high character he had 
before acquired for courage and zealous activity. It was my 
lot to see him in circumstances of peculiar difficulty, and I 
never observed more firmness, judgment, or ready resource 
in any man, Subsequent to my quitting Carolina, he had 
the opportunity of distinguishing himself much at the head of 
detachments. Latterly he was again under my eye, during 
the short time which I passed on the Continent, At the 
attack which the French made on Alost I had particular rea- 
sons to applaud the cool intrepidity with which he repulsed 
them at one of the bridges: though he there received two 
wounds, he did not quit his regiment until the enemy had 
given up the attempt. 

“ T consider him as a most valuable officer, and fit to be 
confidently relied upon in any situation of danger. 

** Morna, Lieut.-General.” 


In 1796 he was appointed Colonel of the 87th regiment, 
and sent in the command of a secret expedition to Holland. 
‘On his return be was appointed Secretary-at-War in Ire- 
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Jand; an office which he filled with 2 degree of popularity 
attained by few in such stations. He had acquired much 
consideration in the Irish House of Commons, and he em- 
ployed it at all times for the benefit of the soldier. On 
one occasion, he electrified the House by his dramatic de- 
scription of the energies of a Corporal O”Lavery of the 16th 
dragoons; who, on service, being employed to carry a 
despatch through a dangerous country, having been mortally 
wounded by the enemy in the breast, actually hid the paper 
in his wound, where it was afterwards found safely concealed 
by his blood ! 

The gallant subject of our memoir subsequently served as 
Brigadier-General in Gibraltar, Minorca, and Malta; volun- 
teered his services to Egypt; and was present in the actions 
of the 8th, 13th, and 2tst of March: after which he was 
selected by General Hutchinson to accompany him in the 
expedition against Grand Cairo. He was also at the affair 
of Khamanie; subsequently to which the army halted at the 
village of Algam. 

On the morning of the 17th of May (the army being en- 
camped on the borders of the Desert) an Arab was conducted 
to General Doyle's tent, who brought intelligence that a body 
of French troops, which he computed at 2000 men, were 
within a few miles of the camp, with a large convoy of camels. 
General Doyle immediately took the Arab to head-quarters, 
reported his intelligence, and at the same time earnestly re- 
quested permission to pursue the enemy with such of the 
cavalry as might be in the camp. General Hutchinson ac- 
ceding to his request, he repaired to the camp, where he 
learned that the Turkish cavalry had been defeated a day or 
two before, and that a squadron of the 12th dragoons had, 
previously to his arrival, been sent to watch at some distance $ 
but he considered that every thing depended upos promptness 
and expedition: therefore, without waiting for the absent 
squadron, he left an officer to bring it on, and immediately 
struck into the Desert in search of the enemy. After a long 
pursuit, the cavalry came up with them, when they formed a 
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hollow square, and commenced an irregular fire of musketry. 
At this time the General had ordered Major Madden of the 
dragoons to proceed with a fag of truce, and summon them 
to surrender; when Major Watson, of Hompesch’s hussars, 
arriving at the moment, volunteered his services on the occa- 
sion, and carried the General’s message to the French com~ 
mander; who, after some parley, agreed to the terms. 

After the capitulation of Grand Cairo, General Hutchin- 
son in his despatches expressed his obligations to General 
Craddock and Doyle, and recommended them as officers 
highly deserving of his Majesty’s favour. About this time 
the country fever seized many of the troops, and General 
Doyle, with several others, was sent ill to Rosetta, where, 
before he had recovered, he heard a rumour of an intended 
attack upon the French at Alexandria. Urged by this intel- 
ligence, he left his sick bed, mounted his horse, and rode 
forty miles through the Desert, under an Egyptian sun, with 
the fever upon him, and arrived the night before the attack, 
In that successful enterprise he commanded, and had the 
good fortune to defeat the attempts subsequently made by 
General Menou upon a part of his position, The Comman- 
der-in-Chief next day, in the most animated manner, thanked 
him publicly on the field; but in writing his despatch he not 
only forgot to transmit General Doyle’s official report, or 
mention even his name or exertions, but actually stated his 
brigade to have been commanded by another. On discovering 
his mistake, General Hutchinson felt as every man of honour 
would have done, and immediately wrote to Lord Hobart, 
the War Minister, expressing his regret that in his former 
despatch he had omitted the name of General Doyle. This 
letter fortunately arrived in time to enable Lord Hobart to 
do justice to the wounded feelings of this officer; and in 
moving the thanks of Parliament to the army and navy, his 
Londship eulogised, in the warmest terms, the gallantry and 
services of General Doyle. We should further observe that 
General Hutchinson, not satisfied merely with this public 
reparation to General Doyle’s feelings, addressed, on his 
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arrival at Malts, a letter to him, which, whilst it must have 
been highly gratifying to that General, did his own head and 
heart the highest honour : — 


« Malte, December 22. 1801, 

“ My pear Dovze, — Though J sincerely regret the cause 
of your letter, Iam at the same time extremely happy that 
you have given me an opportunity of explaining my conduct. 
Ido assure you that 1 had no intention of wounding your 
honourable feelings, or of detracting from that merit or those 
services of which no man‘can be more sensible than I am, 
You would be convinced, from what I said to you next day, 
how perfectly satisfied I am with your conduct ; and, indeed, 
Thad a feeling at that time, that you had ventured your 
valuable life rashly, in quitting a sick bed to do your duty in 
the field, to which your health appeared to me to be entirely 
unequal. That sentence in my letter I confess to be confused 
and embarrassed, and not at all conveying my real meaning; 
but I wrote it in extreme baste, broken in upon almost every 
instant, and under the pressure of severe pain. Nothing can 
affect me so deeply as the wound it has given to your feel- 
ings; but J hope you will do me the justice to suppose that it 
was an unintentional act upon my part, and that you will not 
entirely condemn me for an awkward expression occasioned 
by the inadvertence of the moment, and the pressure of a 
thousand disagreeable circumstances. Nothing can be so far 
from my heart as to do injustice to those brave men whom I 
was so fortunate as to command in Egypt, particularly one 
whom I have so much reason to love and esteem. It was not 
only on the 17th of August that I had reason to applaud your 
manner of acting best during the whole course of a long and 
arduous campaign: your zealous exertions gave me the 
greatest reason to approve of your conduct; and I shall 
ever acknowledge them to have been highly beneficial to the 
public service. You must see, that, upon all occasions, and 
to all persons, 1 shall be ever ready to do you that justice 
which you deserve; and were I not, it would be a severe accu- 
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sation against my own head and heart. Believe me, what 
has happened has given me more pain than I can express. 
* Believe me to be, my dear General, 
“ Truly and affectionately yours, 
« J. H. Hurcuinson, Lieut.-General. 
“4 Brigadier-General Doyle.” 


After the close of the Egyptian campaign, General Doyle 
repaired to Naples, where he purposed to continue some time 
for the recovery of his health: but this resolution his zeal for 
the service induced him to relinquish; and at the request of 
the British Minister he became the bearer of important des- 
patches to Government. This proved a service of great 
danger, as the country through which he passed was much 
infested with banditti, who robbed and assassinated every one 
who fell into their hands, His handsome conduct on this occa- 
sion was gratefully acknowledged by his Majesty’s Ministers. 

The friendship of the Earl of Moira bad before introduced 
him to the Prince of Wales, and he was now considered the 
most efficient person for that secretaryship afterwards occupied 
by their mutual friend, Col. M‘Mahon. In 1804 he quitted this 
quiet employment, in which he might have enjoyed e seat in the 
British Parliament, for the active and important Government 
of Guernsey. The islands at the mouth of the Channel had 
Jong before been supposed to be wavering under the influence 
of French revolutionary principles, through the emissaries 
that had, during the short peace of Amiens, been sent among 
them. Nothing could be more desirable, therefore, than that 
the new Governor should be one who united with the qualities 
necessary to a Commander-in-Chief a capacity for civil go~ 
vernment: none could be found more fitting than Major- 
General Doyle. 

The new Governor commenced his rule by convincing the 
people of the real nature of French fraternity, and at the same 
time raising their opinions of themselves as British subjects. 
He told them that from their proximity to France they were 
the advanced guard of the British empire: he taught them 
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how to strengthen the various points of their little sea-girt 

isle; and made them proud of their efficiency 2s militia, 

appointing as their inspector his nephew and godson Col. 

John Milley Doyle. He then turned his attention to the 

civil state of the island, with the native ruling powers of 
which he became as popular as with the army.- Among other 

objects a primary one was the state of the roads, which” 
remained as they had been for two centuries, marring not 

only the beauties which nature had every where spread over 

the territory, but the usefulness of the farmer and gardener. 

Even the capital, St. Peter’s Port, which presented in its fine 

and safe pier, extensive quay, and light range of warehouses, . 
with the shipping before them, all the aspects of wealth, was 

deformed by narrow and steep roads that obstructed com- 

merce, and produced much danger. Still, a sort of Indian 

prejudice had resisted improvement. The Governor con- 

quered it; and no better proof can be given of his tact 

than the speech made by him in St. Peter’s Church, which 

obtained the assent of the parish that would be most 

burdened by a rate, previous to its introduction to the island 

states, where he was certain of a majority. 

In October, 1805, he was created a Baronet of the United 
Kingdom, and received his Majesty’s royal license to wear 
the order of the Crescent, given him by the Grand Seignior, 
and to bear supporters to his arms, and an additional crest. 
In April, 1808, he was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant~ 
General, and in 1812 he was created a Knight of the Bath. 

Sir John Doyle was selected to organise and command 
the Portuguese army; but the despatch ordering him to re- 
port himself for that purpose to the Secretary of State was 
prevented reaching him by a gale of wind that lasted for 
twenty-eight days, and another officer was of course sent upon 
that service, which did not admit of further delay. 

Whilst the sovereign and the government were thus 
marking their approbation of his services, the inhabitants of 
the island of Guernsey, whose government he had so long 
administered, were not slow in manifesting their gratitude for 
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the benefits they derived from his fostering care. ‘The states 
of the island voted him an address of thanks under their 
great seal, and presented him with a splendid piece of plate 
in form of a vase, with suitable inscriptions. Their example 
was followed by the militia and other public bodies with 
similar valuable and elegant tokens of affection; and such 
was the confidence established between the Governor and 
the governed, that they granted him supplies beyond the 
accumulated grants of a century, amounting to not less than 
30,0001, a circumstance totally unknown before his adminis- 
tration; and, finally, when he was recalled in consequence of 
the reduction of the staff on the peace, they unanimously 
petitioned the Prince Regent that they might retain their 
Lieutenant-Governor, and voted the erection, nearly in the 
centre of the island, of a granite pillar, at the public expense, 
as a memorial of their appreciation of the services he had 
rendered to the inhabitants. The inscription on this pillar is 
simply — 


“ Doyre — Gratirupe.” 


In 1819 Sir John Doyle attained the rank of full General ; 
and subsequently received the almost honorary appointment 
of Governor of Charlemont. From the preceding statements 
it appears that he served in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. He was present at twenty-three general actions, 
besides innumerable affairs of posts: he received seven 
wounds, and the public thanks upon nine different occasions, 
including those of both Houses of Parliament. His affection 
for his regiment was not satisfied till he obtained for its 
colours the inscription of the places in which it had distin- 
guished itself. On an occasion of its passing near the capital, 
he met and addressed his men with the fondness of a father. 

With the exception of public festivals, to most of which 
he was invited, and those of the Freemasons’, St. Patrick’s, 
and other charities, where he was always an eloquent advo- 
cate, Sir John Doyle retired to the bosom of his family 
of nephews and nieces; for he was never married. -In the 
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latter part of his life he was solaced by an event of a very 
pleasing nature. He had long promised the people of 
Guernsey to visit them; and he determined to fulfil his pro- 
mise. The people who so many years before had parted 
from him with sorrow, and erected 2 memorial of their gra~ 
titude, prepared to greet him with affectionate testimonials of - 
respect. He was received with honours and acclamation, 
and so accompanied to his hotel: the members of the state 
were, however, absent, yet they were sitting. “ What could 
this mean ?” was on every tongue. In two hours they ar- 
rived in his presence, and apologised, by informing him that 
when he landed they were occupied on a road bill, and they 
thonght he would be more gratified by their leaving him to 
the congratulations of the people until they should be enabled 
to say they had decided in its favour, it being the final com- 
pletion of his own plan. 

There is reason to believe that the anxiety attending the 
imprisonment of his nephew, Sir John Milley Doyle, in Por- 
tugal, by the orders of Don Miguel, and other subsequent 
occurrences, shook his powers, for they were weakened con- 
siderably before his death, which was fully expected; and he 
was resigned to the care of his affectionate niece, Miss Doyle. 
He died on the 8th of August, 1834, in Somerset Street, 
Portman Square, in the 78th year of his age. 

No man ever lived more universally esteemed and beloved 
than this gallant officer. 

His baronetcy has of course become extinct, -His nephew, 
Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, was advanced to the same dig- 
nity in 1828. 


From “ The United Service Journal,” and “ The Gentle- 
man’s Megazine.” 
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THE RIGHT REV. ROBERT GRAY, DD. 


LORD BISHOP OF BRISTOL, ETC. ETC. 


Tue late Bishop of Bristol, Dr. Robert Gray, was born in 
London in the year 1762. He was the contemporary and 
friend of Porson at Eton, and kept up, in after life, an inti- 
mate friendship with that distinguished scholar. Shortly 
fter leaving Eton, he entered at St. Mary Hall, Oxford, 
and in due course of time took his several degrees at that Uni- 
versity. 

In the year 1790 he published the “ Key to the Old Testa- 
ment and Apocrypha, or an Account of their several Books, 
their Contents and Authors, and of the Times in which they 
were respectively written,” which at once established his re~ 
putation as a scholar and a divine. This work has gone 
through nine editions, with increased reputation: it is a text 
book at the universities, and with candidates for orders, and 
is one of the many standard works in which our church 
glories. In 1796 he preached and published his, Bampton 
Lecture Sermons, in which he elucidated and defended the 
principles of the Reformation of the Church of England. 

At this time he held the vicarage of Farringdon in Berk- 
shire, to which he had been presented by his friend Mr. 
Hallett. His reputation attracted the notice of that munifi- 
cent patron of merit, Dr. Barrington, the late Bishop of 
Durham; and at his request Mr. Gray took charge of his 
nephews, the late Sir William and Sir Thomas Clarges, then 
about to enter at Christ Church. In the year 1802 the 
Bishop presented him to the rectory of Craike in Yorkshire, 
and in the year 1804 to the seventh stall in the cathedral 
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church at Durham, which he retained up to the day of his 
deatu. Upon the demise of the celebrated Dr. Paley in the 
year 1805, the same munificent patron removed him from 
Craike to the valuable living of Bishop Wearmouth in the 
county of Durham, 

In this important post he was zealous in the promotion of 
every good work, in opening schools, and introducing the 
Madras system of education, to which public attention was 
then first drawn by the celebrated Dr. Bell, in the establish- 
ment of an auxiliary Bible Society, in the institution of a 
savings’ bank, in the building of chapels to meet the increased 
population of the parish, and of an infirmary, which was 
much needed in that populous and commercial district. His 
benevolent heart and liberal hand were ever active in labours 
of love, in relieving the temporal necessities, and administer- 
ing to the spiritual wants, of his parishioners. 

As a preacher, he set forth the great doctrines of Chris- 
tianity with the force and energy of truth, and illustrated 
them with the rich treasures of a scholar’s mind. Many ser- 
mons are in print which were written by him when at Wear- 
mouth upon occasions of national and individual joy and 
woe. He seized the opportunities which the events of public 
and private life offered to impress on the minds of men that 
here they have no abiding place, and to warn them of jadg- 
ment to come. 

In the year 1808 he published “ The Theory of Dreams,” 
in which an enquiry is made into the powers and faculties of 
the human mind, as they are illustrated in the most remark 
able dreams recorded in sacred and profane history. In 
1819 his work entitled “'The Connection between the Sacred 
‘Writings and the Literature of Jewish and Heathen Authors, 
particularly that of the Classical Ages, illustrated, principally 
with a View to Evidence, in Confirmation of the Truth of 
Revealed Religion,” upon which he had been engaged for 
some years, appeared before the public, and placed the author 
still higher in public estimation as a scholar and divine. 

‘When at Wearmouth he had the singular good fortune to 
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call the attention of the late Sir Humphry Davy to the prac- 
ticabitity of devising means for the prevention of explosions in 
coal mines; which, before the discovery of the safety lamp, 
were of frequent occurrence in the north of England, end 
were attended ‘with disastrous consequences to the miners. 
That distinguished philosopher visited him at Wearmouth, 
and soon afterwards gave to the world the greatest boon of 
which modern science can boast. 

In 1827 the see of Bristol was offered to him by the late 
Lord Liverpool, with whom he had little previous acquaint- 
ance, This was almost the last act of that minister, Dr. 
Gray was consecrated bishop on the 25th of March in that 
year, and shortly after took up his residence in that city. 
He found the clergy of his diocese ready to co-operate with 
him in every good work. A diocesan society for building 
and enlarging churches, and district visiting societies, for 
the purpose of more effectually visiting and relieving the poor, 
by aid of local committees, under the direction of the clergy, 
were established at his suggestion, with the happiest results, 
He laboured earnestly to promote residence, and the building 
and improvement of the houses of his clergy. In the exer- 
cise of his episcopal functions he was not wanting in vigour, 
when occasion for reproof arose; but the essential character- 
istics of his mind were kindness, charity, and brotherly love. 
In his place in Parliament he was s firm snd consistent sup- 
porter of the Church, and advocated her rights and privileges 
with zeal and ability. His opinions upon public matters were 
grounded upon his convictions of their tendency to promote 
or injure the welfare and happiness of society. His conduct 
upon the occasion of the Bristol riots is alluded to in the 
following address, which was presented to him by the Vener- 
able Archdeacon England, in the name of the clergy of his 
diocese, some time after the destruction of his palace by 
fire: — 


“ My Lorp,—TI have the gratification of presenting, in 
the name of the clergy of Dorset, this testimonial of our respect 
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to your Lordship ss our revered diocesan, not only on ac- 
eount of the high esteem for your Lordship’s private virtues, 
but of our admiration also of the pious fortitade which your 
Lordship displayed during the disgraceful riots in Bristol, on 
Sunday, October 30th, 1831; when, with your life endan- 
gered by an infuriated mob, and your palace threatened, your 
Lordship evinced the true cheracter of a Christian bishop; 
preferring whatever danger might attend the discharge of 
your duty to the counsel which urged your flight from the 
cathedral. 

Your Lordship’s answer, ‘ Where can I die better than 
in my own cathedral?’ will remain a lasting memorial of pious 
resignation to the will, with perfect confidence in the protec-. 
tion, of Almighty God. This piece of plate, which I have 
the honour of offering to your Lordship’s acceptance (de+ 
layed as it has been from particular circumstances), is peculi- 
arly adapted to the character of a bishop, a lover of hospitality, 
—a quality which, amongst the many other requisites, your 
Lordship is well known to possess in the best and widest 
sense; a quality not. exercised towards the clergy alone, but, 
on proper occasions, extended in acts of charity to ¢ the poor 
destitute.’ 

This memorial of attachment to your Lordship’s person 
will, we flatter ourselves, be received with the kind-feelings 
which your clergy constantly experience from you, I need 
not, I trust, express the personal satisfaction which I feel in 
being deputed to act as their representative on this gratifying 
occasion.” 


At the time of the lamentable occurrerice here referred to, 
he was living in happy intercourse with his clergy, entertaining 
towards them sentiments of high regard for their virtues, and 
inspiring in their minds mingled feelings of respect for his 
office, and of affection for the individual who filled it. 

In the sammer of 1833 he was attacked, when in London, 
by the influenza, which at that time prevailed to a great ex- 
tent. Before he had recovered from its effects he went to 
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Oxford to preach the annual sermon for the Ratcliffe In~ 
firmary, and was so unwell upon his arrival at that place as 
to excite much uneasiness in the minds of those about him, 

When he returned to town he suffered acute pains in his 
loins and left thigh, which were attributed to inflammation in 
the lumbar nerves. 

‘The pains were somewhat mitigated upon his leaving town 
for Weymouth, but returned upon him at that place with un- 
abated violence, and continued with little intermission up to 
the dey of his death. When at Weymouth he held a con- 
firmation, and preached for the last time. Upon both these 
occasions he consulted his own active mind rather than the 
wishes of his family or his medical attendants. Upon the 
slightest relense from suffering he resumed his accustomed 
occupations, breaking out in prayer and thanksgiving to the 
Almighty for his mercies. His diary is full of communion 
with his God, and expressions of submission to His holy will. 

Upon his arrival at Bristol in January, his bodily strength 
was much abated by what he had undergone. He was then 
suffering from inflammation in the bladder, with all its dis- 
tressing consequences ; from an enlarged prostate gland, and 
the pains in the loins and thigh continued to harass him as 
before. 

‘There were times when his strength of constitution, and the 
mitigated symptoms of the disease, gave a ray of hope that the 
life of this good man might be spared to adorn the station he 
filled; but his earthly pilgrimage was visibly drawing to its 
close. His pains towards the last were alleviated by the drowsi- 
ness which, by the merciful dispensation of Providence, often 
precedes the fatal termination of the disease under which he 
laboured. He expired, surrounded by his family, on the 28th 
day of September, 1834, at Rodney House, in, Clifton, in the 
‘78d year of his age. 

In the relations of private life, this excellent prelate was an 
affectionate husband, a kind parent, and a sincere friend, —a 
lover of hospitality, but of most temperate habits. In his 
person he was short of stature, but of a countenance singu- 
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larly intelligent and prepossessing: he was thé friend and 
associate of many of the distinguished men of the day. His 
amenity of manners made him beloved by all classes, high and 
low, rich and poor ; and more particularly by young persons, 
whom he had great delight in encouraging by well-placed 
commendation. He was humble minded, singularly free from 
selfish considerstions; a warm patron of retiring merit, and 
ready supporter of every project which promised to benefit 
mankind. He was married in early life to Miss Camplin, 
daughter of John Camplin, Esq. of Bristol, who survives 
him, by whom he had a numerous family, six of whom remain 
to cherish the memory of his virtues and example. 

Many works besides those enumerated were published by 
him; amongst which may be mentioned his “ Tours through 
Parts of Germany, Switzerland, and Italy, in the Years 1791 
and 1792 ;” and a small work entitled Josiah and Cyrus,” — 
two great objects of Divine notice in the scheme of Revelation, 
the last production of his pen. Upon the death of Dr. 
Majendie he was offered a translation to the see of Bangor 
by the Duke of Wellington, which he gratefully declined. 

The clergy of Bristol, who had taken a lively interest in 
the progress of his illness, walked in procession at his funeral, 
with the mayor and corporation of Bristol. All ranks of 
society were eager to pay a tribute of respect to the memory 
of departed worth, His remains are deposited in the burial 
ground of the cathedral, near the ruins of that residence 
which, but three years before, he was compelled to quit under 
circumstances of alarm and danger. 

‘The following extract is taken from a Bristol paper, which, 
after describing the funeral, proceeds to say, -— 

“ Thus ended the solemn and affecting ceremony of the 
interment of the late Bishop of Bristol, a prelate whose pious, 
firm, and consistent conduct was eminently calculated to 
adorn the station which he filled in the church for the space 
of seven years, ruling with all authority, yet with the utmost 
moderation, honestly and conscientiously employing his talents 
in firmly supporting the interests of religion, and the church 
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establishment of these realms, not only by his literary labours, 
but by his uncompromising firmness in the House of Peers, 
unawed by names, and uninfluenced by the popular politics of 
the present day; a line of conduct that has not only called 
forth the respect and sdmiration even of many to whom 
he wes opposed in political opinion, but will long remain in 
the grateful recollection of those who conscientiously enter- 
tain a veneration for the apostolical church of England, and 
a regard for pure and undefiled religion, as the best evidence 
of the soundness of his judgment, and the integrity of his 
heart, — Semper honor nomenque tuum laudesque manebunt. 
Of such a one it is not too much to say, when meditating on 
the promises of the Gospel, to those who have sincerely 
endeavoured to serve God in their generation, ‘ Verily he 
shall not lose his reward,’ Or with the Apostle, ‘ There is 
henceforth (doubtless) laid up for him a crown of righteous- 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give him at 
that day,’ 2 Tim. iv. 8.— Reguiescat in pace.” 


‘We have been favoured with this memoir from the most 
authentic source. 


No. XXI. 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE SIR JOHN LEACH, 


MASTER O¥ THE ROLLS. 


Tux very eminent and learned person of whose life and 
judicial character we are about to give some account was, at 
the time of his death, one of the oldest judges on the bench, 
having preceded in his appointment most of his learned 
brethren, He belonged to the former generation of lawyers, 
and was the more remarkable at the present period, when, we 
believe, the judges of the superior courts are younger men, 
asa body, than st any former time. He has occupied a dis- 
tinguished position in the legal history of the present century, 
and, had he chosen it, had the power of being known as a 
politician as well asa lawyer. Without further remark, we 
shalt proceed to mention the particulars of his life which we 
have been able to collect. 

John Leach is to be added to the long and glorious roll of 
lawyers who have risen to the greatest eminence in their pro- 
fession by their own industry, talent, and honourable feeling, 
qualities without which great success in the law is unattain- 
able. He was of humble, although respectable, parentage, 
and received little from his relations but a plain education. 
He was born at the town of Bedford, in the year 1760, where 
his father was a tradesman: he was one of several sons; and 
he, as well as his brothers, was intended to remain in that 
station in society. We have understood that one of his 
brothers (who was afterwards appointed his principal secre~ 
tary, as Master of the Rolls,) was an enterprising man of 
business, having obtained a patent for making lace, which he 
brought to great perfection. 
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John Leach was educated at the Grammar School at Bed- 
ford, and placed in the office of Sir Robert Taylor, the 
eminent architect, to whose business he applied himself with 
great attention and perseverance. His not continuing in this 
profession has been attributed to accident: it is said, that, 
being engaged as a poll-clerk at a contested election at his 
native town, he attracted the attention of Mr. Piggott (after- 
wards Sir Arthur Piggott), who was engaged as counsel. He 
was so struck by young Leach’s energy and acuteness, that 
he advised him to stady the law. This is, however, one of 
those semi-dramatic incidents which are generally thrust into 
the biography of eminent men. We believe the fact to have 
been, that in the office of Sir Robert Taylor he met, as a 
co-pupil, the late Mr. Samuel Pepys Cockerell, and on that 
gentleman commencing business for himself he requested 
the assistance of his friend; and it was owing mainly to 
Mr. Cockerell's recommendation and encouragement that 
Mr. Leach commenced the study of the law. Be this as it 
may, he entered himselfat the Middle Temple on the 26th of 
January, 1785, and became the pupil of that eminent drafts- 
man and judge, Sir William Alexander, then in great practice 
as a junior equity counsel, 

In Hilary term, 1790, he was called to the bar by that 
society, and chose the home circuit and Surrey sessions. 
He did not immediately confine his practice to one court: 
the number of gentlemen who at that period confined them- 
selves exclusively to junior practice in the equity courts was 
very few; and Mr. Leach, although probably disposed to 
make them his strong-hold, was not unwilling to fill up his 
spare time at circuit and sessions, as was then the almost 
constant practice of all junior barristers. He soon obtained 
considerable practice in these courts, and was distinguished 
for his neat, accurate, and forcible speeches, his pleasing and 
lucid statements of cases. The first important matter in 
which he was retained as counsel was the Seaford election, 
both at the election, and on the subsequent petition against 
it; being his first connection with that borough, which he 
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afterwards represented in Parliament. It is here also ob- 
servable, that Sir John Leach is another instance of a person 
being successful in his profession, although called to the bar 
after the usual period of life, he being thirty years of age 
before he obtained that degree. 

In 1800 he thought it prudent to relinquish all common- 
law business, and confine himself to equity practice; and 
although this important step did not at once meet full en- 
couragement, no very long period elapsed ere he became 
extensively employed. He was particularly celebrated for 
his able and correct pleadings in equity: they are, in fact, the 
foundation of many of the private MSS. collections of value 
now in the profession. Some of them, marked J. L., have 
been printed in the collection by Mr. Van Heythusen, and 
they have long been valued and followed by the practising 
equity draftsmen of the present day. His capabilities as a 
lawyer were, however, by no means confined to his chambers. 
In court he rose rapidly into eminence, combining very con- 
siderable learning with great powers of arranging snd 
condensing facts. His speeches always enforced attention, 
being clear, precise, and nervous. He contended often pre- 
eminently, even with Sir Samuel Romilly, and was generally 
preferred to Sir Anthony Hart, to both of whom he was 
constantly opposed, more especially when he became King’s 
Counsel. His temper was warm and irritable, and he was 
frequently involved in personal altercation with the advocate 
to whom he was opposed. His talents as 2 speaker not only 
secured his employment in the equity courts, bat gained 
him considerable business at the Cock-pit, more particu- 
larly on West India appeals. He was, moreover, distin- 
guished for his despatch and powers of disposing of his 
business. 

In politics, although he never took a very active part, he 
was a Whig, and was early introduced to the leaders of that 
party, —Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, and others. 

In the year 1807 he took a more distinguished stand, both 
in his profeasion and before the public. He was one of the 
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many eminent lawyers who were introduced into Parliament 
bya rotten borough. He had ever since 1792 been more or 
Jess connected with Seaford (now entombed in Schedule A of 
the Reform Act), In 1795 he had been elected Recorder ; 
and having resided and purchased property in the place, he 
had by degrees obtained sufficient influence in the borough 
to return both its members in the general elections in 1806 
and 1807, in opposition to Mr. Ellis, of Esher Park, who 
had returned the members at the general elections of 1796 
‘and 1802. 

In the election in 1807 Mr. Leach was returned for that 
borough, together with Mr. G. Hibbert, and voted with the 
‘Whig administration, It was in Hilary term in this year, 
also, that he obtained 2 patent of precedency, — a distinction 
which he well deserved, both by his talents and by the extent 
of his business. The usual compliment of being made a 
bencher of his society followed this promotion. In 1810 he 
received the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws from the 
University of Oxford, on the installation of Lord Grenville 
as Chancellor. r 

The arduous duties of a leading counsel in the Court of 
Chancery now devolved on Mr. Leach, which, however, he 
was fully qualified to perform; but they probably prevented 
his taking a very active part in politics. He did not speak 
often in the House of Commons, although when he chose to 
address the House he spoke with effect, and was listened to 
with respect and attention. His most remarkable speeches 
were on the Duke of York’s affair, on the motion of Colonel 
Wardle, in 1809, and on the bill for creating the Vice-Chan- 
cellor’s Court. In the former, March 10. 1809, he defended 
the Duke, which so pleased his Royal Highness that he 
called on Mr. Leach the next day, begged his acquaintance, 
and introduced him to the then Prince of Wales, This was 
the foundation of that confidence and intimacy which sub- 
sisted eo long between the late King and the subject of this 
memoir. His speeches on the Vice-Chencellor’s Court Bill 
were all in opposition to the plan. His great speech was on 
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the 15th of February, 1813; and probably at that. period he 
hardly thought that he should. be the second Vice-Chan< 
cellor appointed under the measure which he so strenuously 
opposed. 

‘We have said that Mr. Leach was never a very warm 
politician ; and with the fickleness to which lawyers are said 
to be more than usually prone, he thought proper, soon after 
his visits to Carlton House, to waver in his adherence to the 
Whigs. In 1811 he spoke in favour of the Regency Bil, 
and thought it advisable to print his speech; and from this 
time the favours of the court flowed in upon him. He was 
consulted by the Prince of Wales as to the propriety of 
issuing a commission to Italy respecting the conduct of the 
Princess of Wales; and in 1817 he succeeded Sir Thomas 
Plumer as Vice-Chancellor, and was knighted. 

On his acceptance of the office of Vice-Chancellor, Sir 
John Leach took the Chiltern Hundreds, and, we believe, 
parted with his interest in the borough of Sesford on the 
usual terms. His appointment was on the whole considered 
a proper one, and gave satisfaction to the profession; and no 
better proof of this can be given, than that Mr. Bell from 
that time confined himself to the Vice-Chancellor’s Court, 
In May, 1827, he succeeded Sir John Copley as Master of 
the Rolls, on his acceptance of the Great Seal. In 1829 
Sir John Leach agreed to change the hours of the sitting of 
his court, which he appointed for the mornings instead of the 
evenings, as theretofore; and on this new morning court be~ 
ing established, Mr. Bickersteth and Mr. Pemberton selected 
his court as their favourite field of practice. Sir John Leach 
held the office of Master of the Rolls until his death, which 
happened at Edinburgh, on September 16th, 1834, on his 
road to visit the Duchess of Sutherland. He was about 74 
years of age. 

Eminent as he was, it is said that he repeatedly declined 
other, honours. In 1810 he was offered the Solicitor-Ge- 
neralship, without 8 seat in parliament; and, much more 
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recently, the Deputy Speakership * of the House of Lords, 
without a peerage, both of which he declined. It is said, 
also, that the Great Seal was at one period within his grasp; 
but we know not when this could have occurred. Of late 
years we believe that if he had a wish it was for a peerage,— 
a feeling, however, which was not gratified. 

Sir John Leach will long be remembered as a judge. 
His capacities for his office were very great. His most re~ 
markable qualities were his power of seizing on the important 
points in every case that came before him, and in his being 
able to deliver his opinion on them immediately, in a manner 
the most clear and precise. It is the misfortune of men who 
possess this talent that they are also generally distinguished 
by a quick and hasty temper. Indeed, the one almost seems 
to imply the other; and when a man is flattered for having 
@ quick and clear conception he should consider it as a warn- 
ing to put him on his guard against the sallies of his temper. 
Sir John Leach saw a point clearly and strongly as well as 
rapidly, and he was irritated if another person could not at 
once be made to seeit too. It sometimes, however, happened 
that he saw not all the bearings of it at the same moment, 
and, therefore, was liable to give a general judgment on 
merely particular, and sometimes even insufficient, grounds. 
His decisions were not those that left either party simply con- 
tent with them. They were so clear as to convince a man 
in spite of his interests, or they were so doubtful, from the 
cause already mentioned, that they were instantly appealed 
against. A more quiet and cautious judge, with the undoubted 
ability and talent of Sir John Leach, would have had fewer 
of his decisions appealed from; but then, when he was right, 
he would have given less complete and unanswerable reasons 
for the opinions he adopted. There can be little doubt, that the 
unfortunate state of Sir John Leach’s health, working upon an 


He did, however, take upon himself the labours of this office for a short 
period; in which time the late Chancellor, then pleading st the bar of the 
House, is said to have given him some annoyance by his form of addres, — 
“© May it please your Lordships and your Honour.”" 
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excitable temperament, sometimes led him to take hasty and 
one-sided views of the cases brought before him, end to cling 
to his first impressions with the most determined resolution. 
This was his misfortune, while the merit of talent and the 
greater praise of learned industry may be set off against it; 
and, however the circumstance of his health might sometimes 
affect his temper, the praise not merely of impartiality but of 
an earnest desire to do complete and equal justice most un- 
doubtedly belonged to him. 

Although his long practice, and a life spent in the duties 
of his profession, had stored him abundantly with the decisions 
of former judges, yet legal learning was not his most eminent 
quality. He chose frequently, however, to rely on his own 
opinion rather than on that of those who preceded him: he 
very often disregarded the cases cited in argument, and de- 
cided on his own judgment. He almost always paid attention 
to his own reported decisions, in some cases even where they 
had been disapproved of by other judges, His powers of 
disposing of his business were such as few men possess, Of 
him it is to be recorded, as it was of Sir Thomas More, that 
he left no cause remaining unheard *, but on calling for the 
next cause was informed that he hea disposed of them ali. 
His manner to counsel rendered him frequently unpopular 


* The well known lines on Sir Thomas More are no doubt familiar to our 
readers, 


“When More some years hnd Chancellor been, 
‘No more suits did remain ; 
The same will never more be seen, 
‘Till More be there egain,"* 


‘The practical denis! given to this assertion by Sir John Leach has been thus 
versified : — 


© A judge ast at the judgment seat, 

‘A goodly judge was he, 

‘He said unto the Registrar, 
« Now call a cause to me." 

« There is no cause,’ said Registrar, 
‘And loud Jaugh’d he with glee ; 

© A cunning Leack beth despatch'd them all, 
T can call n0 cause to thee,"” 
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with the bar. He had great excuse in the diseases with 
which he was afflicted; but the agony which they occasioned 
him, increasing the natural irritability of his temper, betrayed 
him in the early part of his judicial life into altercations 
hardly becoming the Bench. He seemed, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, to take and give way to likings and dislikings in 
his intercourse with counsel, which rendered the task of ad- 
dressing him frequently an unpleasant one. It is only justice 
to say, however, that this manner was greatly softened, if not 
entirely altered, in his latter years, particularly since he ac- 
cepted his last office. At the same time it is right to mention, 
that to so high a pitch did the feeling of the bar on the subject 
come, that at one period, when Vice-Chancellor, he was waited. 
on by some of the most distinguished counsel of his Court, who 
farmally remonstrated with him on his manner, an interview 
which was not without effect on him. But while we notice 
these comparatively trifling faults, let us remember that his 
great powers as a judge were fully valued, both by the pro- 
fession and by the public; that most able men preferred his 
Court, and that his judgments were highly esteemed and 
sought after, 

Sir John Leach was by no means satisfied with distinction 
asa lawyer. Political honours he had never much coveted ; 
but he was always desirous of mixing with the great and 
noble. He was on terms of intimacy with many distinguished 
persons, and both received the visits and accepted the invit- 
ations of a long list of royal and noble personages. His. 
tastes were fastidious — at least we must say so when we re- 
cord the fact, that but few lawyers were invited to his enter- 
tainments, except on some marked occesion, as on his 
elevation to the office of Vice-Chancellor and Master of the 
Rolls, when some formal dinners were given to all the prac- 
tising barristers of his Court. Fashionable society was his 
chief liking, and here he was desirous of shining rather as a 
fine gentleman than.as a judge. He established several aris- 
tocratic retreats around London; and at these — st Cassio- 
bury and at Osterley Park —he frequently passed his time 
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from the Saturday till the Monday, although even here the 
lawyer peeped out in the shape of a bag of papers, which 
usually accompanied him. He was neat and precise in his 
‘dress, and in private courteous in his manners. He was ab- 
stemious in diet: if his cellar were well stocked, and his cudsine 
in the best taste, it was to please his guests and not himself; 
if he were » frequenter of the feasts of others, it was to par- 
take the society, not the dainties, of his hosts; as his own 
home-made bread and linsced tea generally accompanied him 
on these latter occasions, He was a man of active habits, 
and fond of exercise, particularly on horseback. When the 
sittings of the Rolls Court were in the evening, he did not 
allow this circumstance to interfere with his fondness for 
gaicty. In spite of the fatigue of his judicial duties he 
dressed again for the parties of the night, and an hour after 
he had presided in his Court might be seen talking over the 
nothings of the day in the crowded saloons of fashionable life. 
These frequently he did not quit until an early hour in the 
morning; but he never allowed his pleasures to interfere with 
his public duties, as few judges were so punctual in Court as 
he. These habits of life, however, probably injured his con- 
stitution; he was afflicted with two dreadful diseases, having 
been twice operated on for stone, and more recently had his 
eyes couched in consequence of cataract. These operations 
he underwent with great fortitude, and returned to the dis- 
charge of his duties in a very short space of time after all of 
them. He was fond of music, in which he had some taste, 
and latterly generally spent his long vacations abroad. His 
private life was distinguished by great amenity and inoffen- 
siveness. 


‘With the exception of » paragraph, with which we have 
been favoured by a learned friend, the foregoing memoir has 
been derived from ‘The Legal Observer.” The subjoined 
judicial character of Sir John Leach is from “The Law 
“Magazine :” —. 
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“ Tf the late Master of the Rolls cannot be ranked among 
the most distinguished ornaments of the equity bench, it 
must be acknowledged, even by those who may be least dis- 
posed to admit that his legal or generel attainments were of 
the highest order, that he discharged the duties of the judi- 
cial office with great ability and efficiency. In the power of de- 
spatching general business, perhaps no judge ever surpassed or 
equalled him; and when it is considered in how large a pro- 
portion of cases which a judge is called upon to decide, the 
application of legal or equitable principles is free from diffi- 
calty, the faculty of rapidly disentongling whatever may be 
complex in the pleadings and facts, and of promptly deciding 
upon the merits of a case, is one of which the importance can 
scarcely be too highly estimated. His attention seemed 
never for n moment to be diverted from the case before the 
court ; and when the duties of connsel were discharged, 
he would for the most part proceed immediately to the 
delivery of his judgment. Where he entered at large into 
the details of a case, he would arrange the leading facts in 
the most lucid order, and comment upon all that was material 
to the issue with s perspicacity which left nothing unsifted, 
and an acuteness which no ingenuity of counsel could 
elude, Even when of late years he seemed sometimes to 
yield to the influence of bodily infirmity, and indulged in an 
occasional slumber upon the hench, bis nods were, like 
Homer's, such as might well be conceded to energies which 
were in general so thoroughly awake, and, by a singular feli- 
city, —perhaps by an idiosynerasy * in his method of slumber 
which we must leave physiologists to explain, — nothing 
seemed to have escaped him when the duty of deciding the 
case devolved upon him. 

"fo record of a judge who has presided in courts of 

© Sir John Leach's predecessor, Sir Thomas Plumer, when at the bar, used to 
maintain that men gencrally possesscd the powcr of compressing their sleep, and 
that, at any rate, he himself possessed thet faculty, so that if business did not per- 
mit him totake mare than four hours’ sleep, he could, by an act of volition, takeas 


much refreshinent in those four hours as in his ordinary six or seven. Another 
problem for physiologists. 
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equity that he was an uncompromising foe to every species 
of fraud and unfair dealing in parties, and of every form of 
professional malpractice in the conduct of a cause, can 
scarcely be deemed matter of panegyric: but there are diver- 
sities and peculiarities of manner in which even a common 
duty may be performed; and no one can have heard Sir 
John Leach administer chastisement in a case calling for ju~ 
dicial animadversion, without being impressed with the con- 
viction that he not only did his duty in that respect, but did 
it foto corde ; that he was not only an enlightened lawyer, 
but a thoroughly honest man. When the facts developed in 
fa case called for such animadversion, no wrongdoer ever 
escaped unstigmatised; and it was sometimes curious to ob- 
serve the indications which gave notice of an approaching 
outpouring of judicial indignation. The body of the judge 
half averted from the counsel whose duty it was to struggle, 
as he best might, with a desperate case,-~the countenance 
always florid, but mantling with a ¢ purple grace’ under the 
influence of virtuous wrath ond scarce-suppressed impatience, 
—the eye small but not inexpressive, kindling into fire under 
the like stimulus of excited feelings, — these were sure pre- 
sages of the coming storm. And when expression was at 
length given to the indignant feelings of the judge, his 
style, always clear and fluent, frequently became impressed 
with a character of energy and fervour almost amounting to 
eloquence. 

“ The remarks which we have hitherto made upon the 
judicial character of the late Master of the Rolls apply rather 
to ordinary cases, where there is no difficulty in the applica- 
tion of principles, than to those which, by reason of the 
doubtful or difficult points of law involved in them, more 
properly called forth the powers of an equity lawyer. To 
his decisions in cases of the latter description the profession 
has not generally been disposed to pay as large a measure of 
respect and approbation as it has conceded to some of his 
contemporaries. His legal learning was considerable, but not 
profound. His mind was stored with principles, and he was 
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ready, not unfrequently too ready, in the application of them. 
Once impressed with a particalar view of the legal bearings 
of # case, or with the opinion that the whole case wes go- 
verned and covered by a particular principle, he was impatient 
of arguments that might be urged against his impressions, and 
little disposed to respect or listen to authorities that might 
contradict them. This was his great judicial defect —a de- 
fect which grew with the increasing authority which time 
gives to a judge’s opinions, and which of late years, and 
especially since he presided at the Rolls, was fostered and 
confirmed by the almost passive submission of the leaders of 
the Bar. To this cause must be mainly attributed the great 
number of appeals which have been brought, and, in many 
cases successfully brought, against his decisions. The style 
of his judgments was neat, and his sentences were generally 
so well turned {we allude to judgments orally delivered, and 
he rarely committed his judgments, before delivery, to writ- 
ing,) that they might, we should imagine, but for some occa- 
sional exuberance of diction, have borne the test of immediate 
transmission to the press. During the earlier period of his 
judicial career, he sometimes, but not often, went into an 
elaborate examination of the authorities; but of late years he 
seemed desirous of compressing his judgments into a form of 
the closest possible condensation. Hence they are often cha- 
racterised by oracular brevity: but they possess nothing in 
common with the obscurity of ancient oracles; for they are 
always lucid ; often give results deducible from the anthorities 
with admirable precision; and are seldom chargeable with a 
defect which too often diminishes the value of the judgments 
of a far more profound lawyer, Lord Eldon, namely, that of 
leaving the point with which the Court has to grapple in 
abeyance. 

“ His mode of delivering his judgments, and of spesking 
generally, was peculiar. His voice was clear and strong, bat 
most unmusical; indeed, upon an ear cognisant of music, it 
had all the effect produced by a person singing out of tnne, 
or by instruments playing the same air in different keys. His 
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enunciation was singularly precise, and it appeared to be 
Gnical and affected; but we believe that he bad at an early 
period of his public career formed a style of speaking, which, 
though not felicitous, and apparently extremely artificial, had 
become natural to him. He who thinks clearly will seldom 
fail to make his meaning intelligible to his hearers; but the 
mode in which this end is to be accomplished may be diver- 
sified by oll the gradations between the extremes of slovenli- 
ness and precision. Sir John Leach’s mind, as developed in 
his public speaking, whether at the Bar, in the House of 
Commons, or on the Bench, was never in dishabille; or rather 
it was always, like Ackermann’s patterns of people dressed for 
balls and parties, in its most fashionable attire. 

“ We must not omit to notice a branch of the judicial 
duties in which Sir John Leach’s skill was unrivalled; we 
allude to the dictation of minutes of decrees. He was con- 
scious of his great skill in the performance of this duty —a 
minute but extremely important one — and so fastidious was 
he in the choice of the expressions which he directed to be 
employed for that purpose, that he would again and again 
alter the original form of the minutes dictated by him, each 
new suggestion adding something to the accuracy and preci- 
sion of the last; a species of hypercriticism upon his own per- 
formances which was not a little embarrassing to counsel, who 
had no sooner written the minutes in one form than a revised 
edition was presented them in another. And often, after the 
whole appeared to be concluded, a dropping fire would be 
recommenced from the Bench, a single word, perhaps, being 
here and there substituted — always with some improvement 
-—for the word originally suggested. ‘The masterly manner, 
also, in which he disposed of cases of account has often been 
the subject of eulogy at the Bar. The early discipline which 
he had undergone in » house of commerce probably gave him 
peculiar aptitude for dealing with cases of this description, 
and he evidently took great delight in grappling with them. 





‘Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit odorem 
‘Testa diu. 
xs 
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“ We have already touched incidentally upon Sir John 
Leach's demeanour to the Bar, and, if we respected or deemed 
it right to act upon the maxim de mortuis nil nisi Bonum, we 
should say no more npon that subject. But we hold that 
maxim to be a foolish and mischievous one: more especially 
if applied to men who have filled public stations. It is foolish, 
and hes some tendency to mischief, even as applied to private 
persons; for the fear of a posthumous bad reputation may 
have some influence or operate as some check upon the con- 
duct of private men, and such influence or check would be 
removed if the maxim were to prevail; but it is more espe- 
cially mischievous if applied to public men, whose character 
is public property, and ought at all times to be subjected to 
the most unfettered animadversion. And happy is that pub- 
Tie man who can bear and profit by wholesome animadversion 
on his conduct ere it is too late; and who, instead of earning 
the lasting censure of posterity by cleaving to sycophants and 
parasites, seeks his friends among those who, while they dis- 
tinguish and applaud what is estimable in his character, are 
too honest and independent to flatter and pander to his faults. 

* During some years which succeeded the appointment of 
Sir John Lench to the office of Vice-Chancellor, there were 
frequent and violent collisions between his Honour and the 
leading members of the Bar, Among those who at that time 
most energetically asserted the independence of the Bar, and 
protested against what was deemed the intemperate and 
dictatorial demeanour of the Judge, the late Mr. Heald was 
particularly distinguished; and so strong was the feeling of 
the Bar upon the subject, that a deputation of its members, 
headed by the most distinguished counsel, waited upon his 
Honour, and formally remonstrated with him upon his de- 
portment towards the profession. Of late years the submis- 
sion of the Bar precluded a repetition of the scenes which 
had occurred during the earlier part of his judicial career; 
but the asperities of the Judge were far from being mitigated 
in proportion to the absence of a spirit of resistance. There 
was, upon the whole, however, an equitable equality in the 
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dispensation of those asperities ; one or two individuals might, 
perhaps, experience the Judge’s want of courtesy in a more 
marked: manner than others, but, in general, the discipline to 
which the whole Bar was subjected was impartially admi- 
nistered, and it might have been said of his Honour, as of 
another distinguished personage, that he had ‘no predilec- 
tions,” 

Ina late appeal before the Chancellor, one of the counsel, 
by way of illustrating the treatment which he had received 
in the Court below, alluded to the manner in which justice 
was said to be administered in another court below, and cited 
the passage in Virgil — 

* —— hme Rhadamanthus babet durissima regne, 
Castigatque auditque.’ 


‘The illustration was made in no unfriendly spirit; on the 
contrary, it came from a quarter where it could have been 
made only with the most perfect urbanity and good humour; 
but truth may well be uttered in jest, and may, moreover, be 
well enforced by a little pleasantry ; and so far was the illus- 
tration from being overcharged, that we believe, in the case in 
question, the chastisement had been administered without being 
coupled with the proceeding (the auditguec) which accompanied 
or followed it in the court described by the poet. Respect to 
judges is a tribute so generally and cheerfully paid by the 
Bar, and any anomalous case of petulance or indecorum is so 
certainly followed by instant rebuke and repression, that the 
danger is always on the side of obsequiousness and undue 
submission. The duty of asserting the independence of the 
Bar rests in a great degree with its leading members; and if 
the Judge degenerates into the schoolmaster, it may well be- 
come the ‘ sixth-form’ scholars in silk to consider, whether 
they are not too big to undergo the discipline, — 


Such as Lycurgus taught, when, at the shrine 
OF the Orthyan goddess, he bade fog 

‘The little Spartans, — such ax erst chastised 
‘Our Milton when at college. 


Tt 
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The members of the Bar are ‘men, high-minded men;’ they 
emphatically ‘ know their rights,’ and, ‘ knowing’ them, they 
should be as true to themselves as to their clients, and ‘ dare 
maintain’ them. 

“In conclusion, we must observe that the remarks we have 
just felt it our duty to make apply solely to the judicial 
character of the late Master of the Rolls; for in private life 
his amenity and gentleness of manner were as remarkable as 
were the acerbity and want of temper which he too frequently 
exhibited on the Bench.” 
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No. XXIL 


FRANCIS DOUCE, Esg. F.A.S. 


AND A MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF NOR- 
MANDY; AND OF THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, ETC. AT 
CAEN. 


T'ue subject of this memoir was long distinguished for his 
great erudition in English antiquities, for his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the archeology of literature and the arts, for 
his extensive and valuable collections, and for the liberality 
and urbanity with which he ever communicated from his stores 
of knowledge to other enquirers in the same pursuits. By 
his interesting “ Illustrations of Shakspeare and his Times” 
his name was yet more widely honoured, for it is one of the 
few antiquarian works which have been at once recondite and 
popular, 

Mr. Douce was descended from 2 respectable family in 
Hampshire. Sir Francis Douce was sheriff of that county in 
the fourth year of the reign of Charles II. One of Mr. 
Douce’s ancestors, Dr. Douce, was an eccentric but highly 
popular physician, who made a very large fortune by his 
practice.. There are one or two engraved portraits of him. 
He was a very vain man, very athletic, and addicted to cock- 
fighting and riding the great horse. He was in habits of in- 
timacy with Major Foubert, riding-master to George II. 
A very curious tomb, in imitation of the mausoleum of Quin- 
tus Metellus, was erected by him in a churchyard in Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. Douce’s father was in the Six Clerks’ Office. Mr. 
Douce was not accustomed to speak of him with affection: 
he used to say, My grandfather was 9 domestic despot, and 
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tyrannised over my father, who thought proper to retaliate 
upon me.” Of his kind and excellent mother he always 
spoke with emotion, and said he owed every thing to her fond 
and indulgent care. His taste for books and for antiquities, 
and his passion for music, were manifested at a very early 
age: his mother encouraged him in bis studies, but his father 
repressed him; and when he was indulging his fondness for 
music would cry out, “ Don’t let the boy spoil the piano.” 

Mr. Douce was first placed at a school at Richmond, with 
a master of the naine of Lawton, who wrote an indifferent 
book about Egypt. Lawton was succeeded in his school by 
Gibbons, a canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral. At this school he 
became proficient in Latin, and had made some progress in 
Greek, when he was suddenly removed, much against his in- 
clination, and was placed at a French academy, kept by a 
pompous und ignorant life-guardsman, with a view to his 
learning merchants’ accounts, which were his aversion; and 
he made no other acquirement there than a little French ; 
the second master, a Scotchman, knowing less Latin than 
himself, and no Greek. At this school he actually taught 
the usher, whom he afterwards met in life as a doctor of 
divinity, Latin ! 

Mr. Douce held for some time a situation under his father 
in the Six Clerks’ Office; but, not being able to reconcile 
himself to the routine of the office, he left it in disgust. He 
had some time before quitted his paternal roof, and bad 
taken chambers in Gray’s Inn, where he resided until hig 
martiage in 1799. This event did not increase his happi- 
ness, though on his part it was a match of affection: some 
peculiarities of disposition in the partner of his choice occa-- 
sionally embittered his life; and there were circumstances 
connected with his union which bad a baneful influence upon 
his peace even to the close of his life. 

Upon his marriage he purchased a house in Gower Street ; 
and, though his means were slender, he was enabled, by 
economy, to live in a genteel style, and to indulge his love for 
books, prints, and coins. Mr. Douce was for some time one 
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of the curators of the British Museum, as keeper of the ma- 
nuscripts ; but his independent spirit could not brook the in- 
terference of one of the trustees, who was but ill calculated 
to judge of his peculiar fitness for the office he had under- 
taken, and he resigned his situation. The progress of the 
war, and the consequent increase of taxation, pressed heavily 
upon all men of limited income; and Mr. Douce in a fit of 
irritation disposed of his house in Gower Street, a measure 
which he long repented, for it was some time before he was 
again settled in a suitable habitation ; and removal with his 
accumulated treasures was a bitter infliction. He at length 
found a house in Charlotte Street, Portland Place, which 
suited him; and here he resided for some years, until the alter- 
ations in the neighbourhood made his position one of Jess 
quiet than it had hitherto been, and he then removed to 
Kensington Square, and ultimately to Gower Street again. 
His father died in 1799, and he had the grief to lose his 
dear and affectionate mother at the close of the same year. 
One of Mr. Douce’s earliest literary friends was Mr. John 
Baynes, who died at the premature age of $0, in 1787, whom 
he always mentioned with deep regret; and among others of 
this class, with whom he kept up a friendly intercourse, were 
the Rev. Mr. Southgate, one of the librarians of the British 
Museum; Dr. Farmer, Mr, Cracherode, Mr. Strutt, whom 
he greatly assisted in his curious publications, Sir John Haw- 
kins, the Rev. Richard Hole, Mr. Charles and Mr. John 
Towneley, Mr. Lumisden, Mr. Barry the painter, Mr. 
Craven Ord, and Mr. Brand. To the last-named he was 
exceedingly attached, and their studies being in the same 
direction cemented this union, With that truly amiable and 
excellent man, Mr. Bindley, Mr. Douce lived in habits of 
intimate friendship ; and used to pass one evening in the week 
with him for many years. He was also in correspondence 
with most of the distinguished literary men of his time, 
among whom he always mentioned with pleasing recollections 
Dr. Beddoes, Dr. Willan, and Mr. Cooper Walker, of St. 
Valeri. With George Steevens he was for some years inti- 
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mate, but that eccentric genius ceased to visit him soon after 
his marriage, for it was one of his peculiarities to cut all his 
acquaintance when they became Benedicts. Upon his first 
meeting with Mr. Douce, “ the puck of commentators” led 
the conversation to the subject of Shakspeare, and told Mr. 
Douce that he was projecting a new edition, saying, “I doubt 
not you have some observations you can give me, for I lay 
every one under contribution.” Mr. Douce acknowledged 
that he had made some remarks on his favourite author, but 
modestly added they were not worth Mr. Steevens’s notice. 
At length, however, he consented to communicate them, and 
Steevens called on him the next morning, and received them * 
from him. From this period for three.or four years he paid 
Mr. Douce a visit every morning, at his chambers, at nine 
o'clock, staying till ten. Mr. Douce was used to speak of his 
intercourse with Steevens with great pleasure; he was de- 
lighted with his gentlemanly manners, his wit, and command 
of language, which gave great zest to his conversation. With 
another conmmentator on Shakspeare, the eccentric and unfor- 
tunate Ritson, Mr. Douce was also upon intimate terms, and 
was one of the very few persons visited by him. 

Mr. Douce to the last lived in habits of friendly inter- 
course with Mr. Malone, Mr. Park, Mr. Weston, Mr. George 
Ellis, Mr. D’Israeli, Mr. Sidney Hawkins, Mr. Wilbraham, 
Dr. Dibdin, Mr, Hamper, Mr. Dagley, and many other dis- 
tinguished persons of literary habits. His collections, and 
his richly-stered mind, were opened to all who cultivated the 
study of antiquities, with a liberality never exceeded, and 
rarely equalled, and uo one ever applied to him for assistance 
in vain. With the distinguished Orientalists, Sir George 
Staunton and Sir William Ouseley, Mr. Douce was in con- 
stant habits of intercourse; and with a host of younger 
literary friends, among whom may be mentioned Sir Henry 
Ellis, Sir Francis Palgrave, Mr. Utterson, Mr. Markland, 
Mr. Ottley, Sir Frederick Madden, Mr. Gage, Mr. Singer, 
Mr. Payne Collier, and, in short, all who cultivated the study 
of antiquity, either in literature or in art. He was also in 
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correspondence with several distinguished foreign antiquaries, 
among whom it may be sufficient to mention his old friend 
the Abbé de la Rue, Monsieur Raynouard, Monsieur Millan, 
and the Abbé Tersan. 

Mr. Douce’s love of art had induced him to cultivate the 
acquaintance of artists of eminence, to whom his collections, 
and his richly-stored mind, were alike open upon all occasions ; 
the veteran Stothard would often say, that he had greatly 
benefited by them upon many occasions. This led to that 
intimate intercourse with Mr. Nollekens which had so 
much influence upon the latter part of his life; but which, 
though it increased his fortune, can be scarcely snid to have 
essentially increased his happiness. As much misrepre- 
sentation has gone forth to the world upon this subject, the 
following account of the circumstances attendant upon it may 
not be here misplaced: — Mr. Nollekens had solicited Mr. 
Douce to be one of his executors, to which he demurred, 
conscious of the trouble attendant upon the office; but being 
assured by Mr. Nollekens that it was his intention to relieve 
him from the onerous part of the charge, by joining others 
with him, to be named by himself, he at length consented 
upon these conditions, and suggested the names of Sir Wil- 
liam Beechey, the Royal Academician, and Mr. Smith, the 
Keeper of the Prints in the British Museum, who were con- 
sequently appointed. ‘To these co-executors Mr. Nollekens 
had only left a legacy of 100/. each for their trouble, and it 
was with difficulty that he was prevailed upon by Mr. Douce 
to increase it to double the sum. Mr. Douce, when he 
accepted the office of executor to Mr. Nollekens, knew 
nothing further of the contents of his will than that he 
was to have a legacy of 500/. Upon Mr. Nollekens’ death, 
when the will was read, considerable disappointment was 
manifested, and 2 Chancery suit was instituted, which 
served no other purpose than to vex and harass the re= 
siduary legatees. Mr. Douce’s health at this time gave way, 
and it may be doubtful whether his mind ever recovered 
its tone; for the vexations of a protracted suit, and the un- 
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founded aspersions upon his character and conduct on this 
occasion, acting upon a temperament extremely irritable, and 
ene so sensitively alive to the nicest sense of honourable con- 
duct, and whose course through life had been unimpeached 
and unimpeachable, induced a state of mind, which to his 
friends was sometimes truly alarming. To one whose habits 
were so entirely fixed, an increase of means upon such con- 
ditions was hardly desirable; it afforded him, it is true, 
facilities of indulging in the enrichment of his collections, 
and, what was more grateful to his feeling heart, the power of 
doing good: there are many living witnesses that this power 
was not bestowed in vain. 

For one who lived so entirely a literary life, Mr. Douce’s 
published works may seem but very few and slender. The 
one of greatest value and importance was that to which we 
have already adverted, viz. ‘ Illustrations of Shakspeare and 
his Times,” a production which, though it was seized upon 
at the time of its publication as the vehicle for a vituperative 
attack upon the votaries of the black letter, has since re- 
ceived the meed of universal applause. About forty years ago 
Mr, Douce wrote “ A Dissertation upon the Series of beau- 
tiful Designs known by the Name of the Dance of Death,” 
which appeared in illustration of the republication by Mr. 
Edwards, of Pall Mall, of Hollar’s etchings. This dis- 
sertation, much improved and enlarged, and containing a 
great deal of curious information on the subject of early en- 
graving, was republished in 1833, by Mr. Pickering, with a 
set of fac-similes of Hollar’s etchings, “ executed,” as Mr. 
Douce observes, “with consummate skill and fidelity, by 
Messrs. Bonner and Byfield, two of our best artists in the 
line of wood engraving.” “It must not be supposed,” 
adds Mr. Douce, “that the republication of this singular 
work is intended to excite the lugubrious sensations of sanc- 
tified devotees, or of terrified sinners; for, awful and im- 
preasive as must ever be the contemplation of our mortality 
in the mind of the philosopher and practiser of true religion, 
the mere sight of a skeleton cannot, as to them, excite any 
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alarming sensation whatever. It is chiefly addressed to the 
ardent admirers of ancient art and pictorial invention; but, 
nevertheless, with a hope that it may excite a portion of. that 
general attention to the labours of past ages, which reflects 

so much credit on the times in which we live.” One of the 

principal objects of this learned dissertation is to prove that 

Holbein is not entitled to be considered as the author of the 

original designs. 

Some interesting papers in the Archeologia, and many 
communications to the “ Gentleman’s Magazine,” (of which 
poblication, like Mr. Gough and other eminent antiquaries, 
Mr. Douce was a frequent correspondent,) are nearly al! that 
we can further particularise as proceeding from Mr, Douce’s 
pen; but if all that Mr. Douce has contributed to the illus- 
tration of literature and art, through the medium of others, 
was fairly before the world, a more just estimate of the rich 
stores of antiquarian knowledge with which his mind was 
fraught might be formed. 

It is to be regretted that the disgust he conceived at the 
wanton and unmerited attack made upon his first publication 
should have influenced him to publish no more, and it is stilt 
more to be lamented that it should have led to the sealing up 
of his literary remains until the close of the present century. 
His collections and common-place books upon the subject of 
the history of arts, manners, customs, superstitions, fictions, 
popular sports, and games of ancient times, will afford a rich 
mine to the antiquaries of a future age. His reading was im- 
mense: he lived in his library; and as he read systematically 
and with the pen in his hand, it may be imagined that in the 
course of a long life his MS. collections would be extensive 
and valuable. It is true that he was easy of access and most 
kindly communicative of his knowledge; and there are few 
of his contemporaries devoted to the study of antiquities and 
ancient philology who have not profited by his experience, his 
suggestions, and his advice. 

In manners Mr. Douce was a perfect gentleman of the old 
school ; a little reserved on first acquaintance; but when that 
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was passed, easy, affable, and kind, and no one could be more 
alive to the common courtesies of life which make intercourse 
agreeable. He was passionately fond of music, and was well 
acquainted with the works of Handel, Correlli, and the great 
composers of the last century. He had also in early life 
been a toxophilite and an angler, and retained to the last a 
love of the latter sport, which he sometimes practised in his 
annual visits to the country, which also afforded him facilities 
for the study of entomology, in which he took much pleasure. 

He was, however, so wedded to his home, that his excur- 
sians were never of long duration. His temperament was 
constitutionally irritable, and there were some subjects which 
when touched upon excited him extremely. He had been 
naturally of an unsuspicious temper; but, as he expressed it, 
“had been the victim of mystery, concealment, and guile, 
where he could least have looked for it:” this tended to make 
him in later years suspicious of the motives of mankind; but 
his constant and unvariable attachment to those whom he bad 
once admitted into the circle of his friends makes it sur- 
prising that any one could ever have characterised him as 
capricious in his friendships. His health through life had 
been good, with the exception of one severe and protracted 
indisposition while at Kensington, in 1824, and this was in- 
duced by circumstances acting on his highly sensitive mind, 
and was probably more mental than bodily. He was unfor- 
tunately averse to medical advice, though not to medical men, 
many of whom he numbered among his friends. His last ill- 
ness was short but severe, and from his impatieyce under 
medical discipline he hardly gave himself a chance of recovery. 
He expired on Sunday, March the 30th, 1834, in the 77th 
year of his age. 

The idle reports which have circulated respecting Mr. 
Douce’s testamentary disposition of his property make it 
desirable that an authentic copy of his will should be ap- 
pended to this memoir. The noble bequest of his very 
curious and valuable library, his prints, drawings, medals, 
and coins to the Bodleian Library, will be duly appreciated. 
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The reception he met with from Dr. Bandinel, when on a 
visit there with his friend Mr. D’Israeli in 1890, led to this 
bequest, His will was made immediately after that event. 
His very curious museum, illustrative of the arts and manners 
of the middle ages, he bequeathed to Dr. Meyrick, to whose 
beautiful mansion of Goodrich Court he had also paid a visit 
not long before in company with his friend Mr. Carlisle. 
The gentlemen ta whom he left the residue of his property 
were old and tried friends. The Rev. Mr, Goddard, to whom 
he was warmly attached, had been known to him from his 
youth, and Mr, Singer had lived in habits of intimate’ friend- 
ship with him for upwards of twenty years. Mr. Walker, itis 
executor, was the son of one of Mr. Douce's oldest friends, 
— 1 friend of fifty years’ standing, whose death he deplored, 
and transferred his friendship to his son, 


Copy of the With, 


«© This is the last will and testament of Francis Douce, of 
Upper Gower Street, Bedford Square. I give to Sir Anthony 
Carlisle two hundred pounds, requesting him either to sever 
my head or extract the heart from my body, so as to prevent 
any péssibility of the return of vitality. I give to the Re- 
verend Edward Goddard of Pagham and Eartham, and to 
‘William Weller Singer, Secretary to the Travellers’ Club, 
five hundred pounds each, to be paid them ammedintely. I 
give to the Reverend Thomas Frognal Dibdin five hundred 
pounds. I give to Francis Palgrave five hundred pounds. 
T give tomy nephew Thomas Augustus Douce two thousand 
pounds. I give to my nephew William Douce one thousand 
pounds. I give to my nephew Henry Douce of Bath one 
thousand pounds. I give my ground rents in Grafton and 
Hertford Street, or elsewhere, to Lawrence Walker, Esq. of 
Argyle Street. I give to James Christie, Esq. of King’s 
Street, St. James’s, one hundred pounds. I give to Mr. Dag- 
ley of Earl’s Court, Brompton, one hundred pounds. I leave 
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my library of printed books, my collection of prints and draw- 
ings, my illuminated manuscripts, and all my other books and 
manuscripts {except those heresfier more particularly men- 
tioned), and my collection of coins and medals, with their 
cabinets, to the Bodleian Library at Oxford. In pursuance of 
the request of Mr. Nollekens, I leave to the British Museum 
the large volume of the works of Albert Durer, which he so 
kindly bequeathed to me, and F also leave to the British Mu- 
seum my large volumes and unbound rolls of impressions from 
monumental brasses, and my commented copies of the block- 
head Whitaker’s History of Manchester, and his Cornwall 
Cathedral, I give to the gold prize medal obtained at 
Rome by Mr. Nollekens, which I always regarded as one of 
the best tokens of his esteem and affection. I give all my 
family pictures to my nephew Thomas Augustus Douce. I 
give my beautiful picture of the Annunciation of the Virgin to 
Henry Petrie, Esq, I give to Nicholas Carlisle, Esq. one 
hundred pounds, and the same sum to Mr. Inglis of Paddington. 
T give to Messrs, Ellis, Baber, and Kénig, of the British Mu- 
seum, fifty pounds each. I give to Thomas Rodd one hun- 
dred pounds, and to his brother Horace fifty pounds. I give 
to Mr. Evans of Pall Mall fifty pounds, and to Mr. Sotheby 
of Wellington Street the like sum. I give to William Ham- 
per, Esq. of Birmingham, fifty pounds. I give to Mrs. 
Phipps, the truly amiable sister of my friend Goddard, fifty 
pounds, and the like sum to Mrs. Smith the wife of Captain 
Smith of Nottingham or Northampton, in remembrance of 
the pleasure I always experienced in her society when at 
Kensington. I give rings of five guineas’ value to Isaac D’Is~ 
raeli, Esq.; John Sidney Hawkins, Esq.; Adair Hawkins, Esq.; 
— Halsewell, Esq., of Brompton; George Cumberland, 
Esq.; Dr. Bisset Hawkins; the Rev. Mr. Phipps of Selsea; 
John [Wm.} Young Ottley, Esq.; Robert Ray, Esq.; Sir 
William Ouseley; Dawson Turner, Esq.; William Bentham, 
Esq.; Dr. Meyrick; Llewellyn Meyrick, Esq.; Mr. Planché ; 
Sir John Carr; Dr. Richardson; Mr. Utterson. I give to my 
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excellent friend, the Rey. Edward Goddard, my grand piano- 
forte. I give to I. D’ Israeli, Esq., my two large pictures by 
Miss Sharples. 1 give to Dr. Meyrick all my carvings in ivory 
or other materials, together with my miscellaneous curiosities 
of every description, including Greek, Roman, Egyptian, and 
Oriental antiquities or other articles, except such articles spe- 
cifically bequeathed in this will that may come ander the 
above denomination, in the fullest confidence that he will think 
it worth while to devote some small apartment in his noble 
mansion of Goodrich Court to their reception, either as a pre- 
sent museum, or as the foundation of a more extensive one. 
I desire my executor to collect together all my letters and cor- 
respondence, all my private manuscripts, and unfinished or 
even finished essays or intended work or works, memorandum 
books, especially such as are marked in the inside of their 
covers with a red cross, with the exception only of such articles 
as he may think proper to destroy, as my diaries, ‘or other 
articles ofa merely private nature, and to put them into a strong 
box, to be sealed up, without lock or key, and with a brass 
plate, inscribed ‘ Mr. Douce’s papers, to be opened on the Ist 
of January, 1900,’ and then to deposit this box in the British 
Museum, or if the trustees should decline receiving it, I then 
wish it to remain with the other things bequeathed to the 
Bodleian Library. And, lastly, I give and bequeath all the 
residue of my property to the Rev. Edward Goddard and 
William Weller Singer, Esq., my truly kind and excellent 
friends, to be equally divided between them. And I appoint 
my worthy friend, Lawrence Walker, Esq. of Argyle Street, 
above named, to be my sole executor; and for his trouble I 
desire him to accept, in addition to what I have already given 
him, the sum of one thousand five hundred pounds. Witness 
my hand this 22d day of August, 1830. 
« Francis Douce. 


“Thad strangely forgot to leave five hundred pounds to my 
beloved Mrs. Salter, for her “sole and separate use. I also 
u2 
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give forty pounds to my servant, William Scoates, if he be 
with me at the time of my decease, and twenty pounds each 
to my two female servants at present with me.” 


‘The property was sworn to be under 80,0002, 


Prineipally from “ The Gentleman's Magazine.” 


No. XXII. 


SIR RICHARD KING, 


THE SECOND BARONET, OF BELLEVUE IN KENT (1792), G.CB, 3 
VICE-ADMIRAL OF THE RED, AND COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF 
AT THE NORE. 


‘Tuus worthy and distinguished officer was born on the 28th 
of September, 1771. He was the elder son, by Susannah 
Margaret, daughter of William Coker of Mapowder, in 
Dorsetshire, Esq., of Admiral Sir Richard King, M.P. for 
Rochester, who was the nephew and protégé of the celebrated 
Commodore Curtis Barnet, and was successively knighted 
and created a baronet for his distinguished services in India, 
Under such auspices, the early career of young King was 
sufficiently clear; and being entered on the books in his 
boyish years, he was in several of the ships commanded by 
his father. When of age, he received post rank and a frigate, 
the Aurora, of 28 guns, in which he cruised on the Irish 
station under the orders of Admiral Kingsmill, till July, 1795, 
when he superseded Captain Reynolds in the command of 
the Druid, of $2 guns. 

The services of this ship were rather arduous than brilliant, 
exchanging occasionally Channel-groping for convoys to and 
from the coast of Portugal. On the 7th of January, 1797, 
she took a large French transport, Le Ville de I’Orient, 
which was one of the unfortunate expedition under Morard 
de Galles against Ireland. In the summer of the same 
year he removed into the Sirius, a frigate of 36 guns, with 
18-pounders on her main-deck; and was placed under the 
orders of Lord Duncan, off the Texel. 

us 
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On the 24th of October, 1798, while reconnoitring the 
port, Captain King fell in with two Dutch ships of war, a 
frigate and # corvette; and as they were about a conple of 
miles asunder, and incapable of supporting each other, he 
most gallantly determined to attack them in succession, In 
chasing to windward, he soon discovered thet he had the 
heels of them; so that, passing the frigate within gun-shot, 
he stood on for the corvette, and compelled her to haul down 
her colours. Possession being taken, he then stood after the 
Jarger ship, which had fled under every stitch of canvass she’ 
could carry. After a beautiful chase, and a running action 
of about half an hour, within musket-shot, she also surren- 
dered. They proved to be the Furie, of $6 guns, and the 
‘Woaakzaamheid, of 24 guns: they had escaped from the 
Texel the preceding night, with French troops and arms on 
board for Ireland, The Dutch frigate suffered a loss of 8 men 
killed and 14 wounded; but the Sirius had only one of her 
crew wounded, and that not badly, by a musket-ball. Both 
ships were taken into the service, the frigate under the name 
of the Wilhelmina, and the corvette retaining its own jaw- 
breaking appellation. 2 

This action is remarkable as having been the occasion of a 
singular and fatal error in judgment. A British sloop-of-war 
‘was no very distant spectator of the surrender of the Dutch cor- 
vette; but the Captain, although strenuously urged by his offi~ 
cers to stand on and join the combat, most obstinately refused. 
He had unfortunately adopted 2 notion that all the three vessels 
were enemies, and the engagement between them a mere feint, 
with a view of decoying him within gun-shot : his private signal 
had been answered by Captain King; but in this he placed 
no confidence, and this deplorable self-delusion continued 
until the business was decided. Convinced at length of his 
error, he sunk into a melancholy despondency: Lord Duncan, 
under whom he had distinguished himself the previous year, 
in the battle of Camperdown, refused to see him; and a few 
weeks afterwards he fell by his own hand. 
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The Sirius subsequently made several captures on the 
coast of France, but afforded her captain no other oppor- 
tunity of particular distinction. On the- 26th of January, 
1801, she joined the celebrated chase of the Dédaigneuse, 2 
86-gun French frigate, which, after s hard pursuit of two 
days, and a running fight of three quarters of an hour, was 
compelled to submit to the Oiseau and Sirius: the Amethyst 
had also fallen into the train, but was unable to get up till 
the ship was captured. This was the Jast French frigate 
taken during that war; and the Sirius was the only British 
ship struck by her shot. 

After the Sirius was paid off in 1802 Captain King re- 
mained on shore till he was appointed to the Achille, of 74 
guns, in 1805; and in August of the same year we find him 
with the Dreadnought and Colossus, under Collingwood, be- 
fore Cadiz, — from, whence they were chased by the combined 
fleets. But Captain King obtained full satisfaction for this, 
in. the following October, in being one of Nelson’s fleet in the 
glorious conflict off Cape Trafalgar, when he engaged the 
Spanish line-of-battle ships Montanez and Argonaute in 
succession, making the one sheer off and the other strike. 
Two Frenchmen, one of them the Berwick, and the other 
the Achille, his own ship’s namesake, now came up and pre~ 
vented his taking the prize. A warm and desperate action 
ensued between our Achille and her new antagonists, which 
ended in the Berwick hauling down her colours and being 
taken possession of. In these gallant encounters the Achille 
had 13 men killed and 59 wounded. In the following year 
Captain King was present at the capture of four large French 
frigates, when Sir Samuel Hood lost his arm. 

In November, 1806, Captain King succeeded to the ba- 
ronetcy, by the death of bis father. He afterwards served in 
the blockade of Ferrol, and the defence of Cadiz, where a 
detachment of the Achille’s crew were distributed into some 
gun-boats, under the orders of Lieptenant Pearse. From 
Cadiz, Sir Richard proceeded to join the flag of Sir Charles 

ué 
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Cotton, as Captain of the Mediterranean fleet; and he after- 
wards served in the same capacity with that Admiral in the 
Channel fleet. 

Sir Richard was included in the flag promotion of August, 
1812, and joined Sir Edward Pellew’s fleet off Toulon in 
the San Josef, of 112 guns. In this ship he was one of 
those who, in November, 1813, were able to close with the 
French squadron under Admiral Emeriau, who had his flag 
flying in that noble ship the Wagram, of 180 guns, But 
the French having the weather-gage, in a few moments got 
out of gun-shot, and the firing, in which the batteries of Sepet 
had joined, ceased. The San Josef’s loss amounted only to 
4 wounded. 

On the extension of the order of the Bath, Sir Richard was 
nominated a K.C.B. In the spring of 1816 he hoisted his 
flag on board the Minden, to assume the charge of the East 
India station, from whence he returned Tn October, 1820. 
His commission of Vice-Admiral bore date July 19. 1821, 
and he was nominated a Grand Cross of the Bath in 1833. 
His last appointment was that of Commander-in-Chief in the 
Medway ; and he died in the Admiralty House at Sheerness, 
on the Sth of August, 1834, deeply lamented by his large 
family and numerous friends. As this excellent officer was 
cut off after an illness of only two days, it was at first re~ 
ported that he fell under the cholera, but it proved to have 
been a violent attack of common dysentery. His remnins 
were interred at East Church, in the Isle of Sheppy, with the 
military honours to which he was so well entitled. 

Sir Richard King was twice married; first, in November, 
1803, to Sarah Anne, only daughter of Admiral Sir John 
Thomas Duckworth, G.C.B., by whom he had issue four 
sons and one daughter: 1. Richard Duckworth King, born in 
1804, who has succeeded to the title; 2. Anne Maria; 
3, George St. Vincent, late Flag Lieutenant to his father, 
and since his death promoted to the rank of Commander ; 
4. Henry Robert Cornwallis; and, 5. John Thomas Duncan. 
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Having lost his first lady, March 20. 1819, Sir Richard 
married, secondly, May 16. 1822, Susanna Maria, second 
daughter of Admiral Sir Charles Cotton, Bart., and had 
issue two sons and two daughters: 6, Maria Philadelphia; 
7. Charles Cotton; 8, Fanny Rowley; and, 9. John Hynde. 


Principally from “ The United Service Journal.” 


No, XXIV. 


THE RIGHT HON, 
GEORGE JOHN SPENCER, EARL SPENCER, 


KNIGHT OF THE GARTER}; VISCOUNT ALTHORP, VISCOUNT 
SPENCER AND BARON SPENCER OF ALTHORP, IN THE 
COUNTY OF NORTHAMPTON; FELLOW OF THE ROYAL 
SOCIETY, AND OF THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES; LORD 
STEWARD OF ST. ALBANS; GOVERNOR OF THE CHARTER~ 
HOUSE, AND AN ELDER BROTHER OF THE TRINITY. 





The immortal meed be thine, 
‘Phat freedom wreathes the patriot’s brow around ! 
For at thy country’s calt thou, foremost found, 

‘Didst leave the groves where science wont to twine 

‘Thy chaplet richly grand with classic flowers. 

‘Yet Britain claims thy care: yet firmly guide 

Her fleets, to conquest borne on every tide ; 

So shall fair peace, with glory in ber train, * 

‘Woo thee to Althorp’s tranquil haunts again, 
And victory’s naval crown adorn the muse's bowers.” 


Suck was the note once sounded by the lyre of Sotheby to 
the honour of the noble and venerable subject of the follow- 
ing memoir. Poet and patron are now, alas, no more ! 

“ Desf the praised ear, and mute the tuneful tongue!" 


The Spencer family is descended in a direct line from the 
third Earl of Sunderland, whose youngest son married Ann 
Churchill, the daughter and co-heiress of the celebrated 
Duke of Marlborough. John, the issue of this marriage, and 
first Earl Spencer, married Margaret Georgiana, the eldest 
daughter of Stephen Poyntz of Midgham, Berks, Esq. 
George John Spencer, the late Earl, was the issue of this 
marriage, and was born on the Ist of September, 1758. 
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His Lordship early displayed the germ of those refined 
tastes that afterwards distinguished him; and even during 
the period of his scholastic career he exhibited superior 
judgment, and an elevated passion for literature, in the wise 
choice of his companions and his pursuits. The care of his 
education was confided, in the first instance, to a private 
tutor, Mr. (afterwards Sir William) Jones, at that time one 
of the four scholars on the foundation of Sir Simon Bennett, 
at Oxford, who was recommended to that situation by Dr, 
Shipley, the Dean of Winchester, Mr. Jones, who was then 
in his nineteenth year, hastened to join his pupil, just seven 
years old, in London; and was so delighted with his manners, 
and his eagerness to acquire knowledge, which was the most 
remarkable trait in his own character, that he abandoned the 
intentions he had previously formed of entering one of the 
professions, and resolved to dedicate himself exclusively to 
his young charge. Shortly after this time his Lordship was 
sent to Harrow School, Mr. Jones being still retained to at- 
tend him at Wimbledon, The character of the studies to 
which Mr. Jones was chiefly devoted was not without influ- 
ence upon the mind of his pupil; and in a youth devoted to 
literary research the constant opportunities of access to the 
philological stores of so accomplished a master of languages 
could not fail to generate a desire to extend the ordinary 
sphere of routine education, To this circumstance, and the 
continued intercourse between the tutor and his pupil in sub- 
sequent years, may possibly be traced that ardour as a biblio- 
maniac which afterwards led to the accumulation of one of 
the most rare and valuable libraries in Europe. Dr. Dibdin’s 
catalogue of the late Earl Spencer’s library will long remain 
as a curious evidence of the versatility and depth of his Lord-- 
ship’s critical taste. 

His Lordship passed through Harrow School with distin~ 
guished success. The celebrated Dr. Parr, Dr. Bennett, 
afterwards Bishop of Cloyne, and Sir William Jones, had not 
been many years antecedent to him; and they were known 
rarely to partake in the common amusements of the students, 
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but rather to indulge in some learned fancies upon which to 
relax their minds in the intervals of study. On one of these 
occasions they divided the fields in the neighbourhood of 
Harrow into states and kingdoms, each appropriating to him- 
self his own dominion; and, adopting classical titles, they 
enacted, with the subordinate help of some of their play- 
mates, the wars, negotiations, and conquests of antiquity, 
In such pleasures as these the young Lord Althorp employed 
his disengaged hours, and devoted to mental recreation, in a 
form of mental exercise, the time which was ordinarily 
wasted by others in idleness. 
In 1767 his Lordship’s family retired to Spa for the sum- 
mer, on account of Earl Spencer’s health, attended by Mr. 
Jones, who continued” during the subsequent winter with his 
pupil at Althorp. Sometime afierwards, Mr, Jones's pros- 
pects having enlarged in life, the care of his Lordship’s edu- 
cation wes intrusted to Dr. Heath. After prosecuting his 
preliminary studies with great assiduity, his Lordship was 
entered at Trinity College, Cambridge; and in 1778 he took 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. ‘Throughout the term of his 
intercourse at the University he attracted around him many 
Triends, whose esteem he acquired not less by the dignified 
tone of his mind than by the geuerosity of his disposition. 
The time was now approaching for his Lordship to take 
that part in public affairs for which his rank and his acquire- 
ments so fully adapted him. He had passed with considerable 
credit through his studies, and had already made a tour upon 
the Continent, so that he had availed himself of all the oppor- 
tunities. of observation which his age could command. Shortly 
after he left college, he took his seat in Parliament for the 
borough of Northampton, and being connected by associ- 
ation as well as principle with the Whigs, his Lordship 
attached himself at once to that party. The moment was 
auspicious for the display of firmness and ability. The Whigs 
were engaged in a struggle with Lord North, and Lord Al- 
thorp was one of the majority that drove the minister from the 
power he abused. 
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On the overthrow of that administration his Lordship was 
appointed in 1782 one of the Lords of the Treasury, and was 
re-elected for Northampton, though he was afterwards elected 
for the county of Surrey, which he continued to represent until 
he succeeded to the peerage, by the death of his father, in 
1783. 

The state of the public mind upon the progress of events 
in France a few years after called his Lordship into a more 
important position. ‘The principles that were rapidly grow- 
ing up amongst the French people were regarded in this 
country with the utmost anxiety. A change had taken place 
in the government, and the Whigs were again at the opposi- 
tion side of the House. The whole of the year 1792 presented 
an unbroken series of alarms. The Whigs had become di- 
vided upon the wisdom of the measures adopted by the 
administration; and a section of them, swayed by a spirit of 
integrity to which even their opponents cordially bore testi- 
mony, considered it to be their duty to support the existing 
government. When the King issued his proclamation in that 
momentous year, Lord Spencer, and those who were united 
with him in opinion, declared their intention of voting with 
the administration, The horrors of the French revolution, 
depicted in the forcible and glowing language of Burke, had 
spread dismay throughout the country ; and the schism which 
had taken place amongst the Whigs, while it occasioned some 
immediate fears of further dissensions, had the effect of check- 
ing their outbreak by the increased efficiency it gave to the 
ministry. So important a movement was followed by still 
greater political changes, and Lord Spencer, with the Duke 
of Portland, Lord Grenville, and Mr. Windham, joined the 
Pitt administration in 1794. 

He was appointed, on the 20th of December, 1794, to suc- 
ceed Lord Chatham in the high and important office of First 
Lord of the Admiralty, and immediately directed the whole 
energies of his mind to carry on with vigour the naval oper- 
ations of the country. The brilliant victories which followed 
would afford the best evidence of the great ability and dis- 
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tinguished success with which he presided at the Admiralty, 
if we had not the recorded testimony of one of the most able 
and ardent political opponents of the ministry, who, while he 
denounced the feebleness, and mismanagement, and indecision 
exhibited in the general conduct of the war, expressed his 
marked approbation of the manner in which our naval affairs 
had been administered. It was in the selection of men for 
command that Lord Spencer exhibited his discrimination and 
judgment: he called into action the talents of Jervis, Duncan, 
Nelson, Hood, and Hallowell; and the victories of St. Vin- 
cent, Camperdown, and the Nile, adorn the naval annals of 
that eventful period. It was then that Bonaparte, in his des- 
patches to the Directory, declared, “To England is decreed 
the empire of the seas—to France that of the land.” While 
at the Admiralty Lord Spencer lived in a style of splendid 
hospitality, his table being daily graced by distinguished naval 
officers who had occasion to visit London in the course of 
their duty. Besides the pleasure which he derived from the 
exercise of such hospitality, it was his object, by collecting 
around him so many naval men, to be able to form his own 
judgment of the character and talent of the different officers, 
and to learn in what degree of estimation their services and 
fitness for command were held by their professional brethren. 
The spirit of cordiality and good taste which was displayed on 
those occasions is illustrated in the following extract from 
some unpublished MSS, (written by a gentleman well known 
in the literary world) to which we have been permitted access. 
The writer says, “ On the 15th of October, 1797, I was 
present at a dinner given by Lord Spencer to the hero of 
Camperdown and his distinguished prisoners. Admiral de 
Winter conducted himself, under trying circumstances, with 
politeness and good humour. The conversation, in which her 
Ladyship took an active part, was animated and interesting; 
and, as the relative situation of the parties required, the 
bravery of the vanquished was the prevailing theme of ap- 
plause.” 

Lord Spencer was an enlightened and liberal patron of 
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those ingenious men whose suggestions and inventions have 
contributed to improve the construction end equipment of 
ships. Among these we need only mention Brunel, at that 
time little known, and whose genius he was among the first 
to perceive in the invention of that beautiful and most effec- 
tive piece of mechanism the “block machinery.” His Lord- 
ship has all the credit of its erection at Portsmouth : although 
he left office too soon to see it carried into execution, he in- 
troduced Brunel to his successor, Lord St. Vincent, to whom 
he 50 strongly recommended the project, that it was executed 
in 1802, 

True it is that during Lord Spencer’s administration of 
naval affairs the mutinies at Portsmouth and the Nore broke 
out, but it is not less true that the measures which he adopted 
to suppress these formidable revolts were at once firm, just, 
and merciful. He advised an acquiescence in the demand of 
the seamen for an increase of wages, and he had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing them return with alacrity to their duty: but 
when he observed the same spirit manifest itself in the Chan- 
nel fleet at the Nore, notwithstanding the knowledge of the 
concession made st Portsmouth, he adopted the most prompt 
and energetic measures; directed the immediate removal of 
the buoys, by which the fleet was effectually prevented from 
putting to sea; and, cutting off all the intercourse between 
the mutineers and the shore, he forced them in a short time 
to an unconditional surrender. We look in vain in the 
alleged grievances of the mutineers for causes sufficient to 
explain or justify the desperate course in which they em- 
barked; and we are disposed to believe that there is much 
trath in the following remarks of an accurate observer, him- 
self deeply interested in the events to which he alludes: —~ 
“ The minds of men of all classes and descriptions had been 
more or less affected by the principles and success of the 
French revolution, where the paramount efficiency of physical 
force was exemplified, and encouragement given at the same 
time to the adventurous exercise of talent, The leaven of in- 
subordination set to work in France had insensibly spread, 
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the ideas of what are termed national rights were disseminated 
in numerous cheap or gratuitous publications, the discussion 
of bold opinion became fashionable in public houses, and our 
honest and open-hearted seamen were seized with the con- 
tagion.” 

In 1801 a change of ministry took place. Lord Spencer 
retired with his immediate friends, and the Addington ad- 
ministration came into office. He renewed his political con- 
nection with Lord Grey and Mr. Fox, and from that time till 
the day of his death he continued cordially to support the 
measures of liberal and enlightened policy which those two 
great men from time to time brought forward. When Mr, 
Fox was called to assume the government in 1806, Lord 
Spencer accepted the office of Secretary for the Home De- 
partment. Upon the death of Mr. Fox, the administration 
being dissolved, his Lordship’s official life terminated, 

Lord Spencer’s parliamentary career was not distinguished 
by any extraordinary manifestations of eloquence, but rather 
by continuous energy in the service of the country. As a 
speaker, he was brief, clear, cogent, and always sensible: as 
a politician, he was distinguished by sagacity and integrity; 
his views were direct and honest; the expression of his 
opinions was never influenced by circumstances, nor his judg- 
ment prejudiced by position; and he was alwsys prepared, with 
equal alacrity, to sacrifice either power or popularity for the 
maintenance of truth. He continued to attend in his place 
in the House of Lords, took part occasionally in the debates, 
and when Lord Grey came into office at the close of 1830 
Lord Spencer gave thet noble Lord’s government his full 
and entire support. When the great measure of Reform was 
communicated to him, it met with his entire concurrence: he 
saw that it was sufficiently comprehensive to give general 
satisfaction; and the franchise being based on property, he did 
not doubt that the intelligence of his countrymen would 
insure its being exercised with discrimination and prudence. 
Becoming unable to attend, from increasing age and growing 
infirmities, he placed his proxy in the hands of Earl Grey, 
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with whom it remained till that noble Lord resigned his bigh 
office. 

But the private life of Lord Spencer was not less entitled to 
our admiration than his political career. Inheriting a splen- 
did fortune, he spent it generously and rationally. Tt was 
his delight to collect around him the most distinguished 
literary and scientific men of the age, and to associate 
with them on terms of easy familiarity. The society of 
Spencer House will long be remembered. There the highest 
in rank, and the most distinguished in politics, literature, and 
science, were accustomed to meet. Sir Joseph Bankes, Sir 
Humphry Davy, Wollaston, Young, Hatchett, Reynell, 
Mackintosh, Rogers, and Marsden, were among the number 
who contributed to the attractions of that delightful society, 
which owed, however, much of its peculiar ease and charm to 
Lady Spencer, a lady of extraordinary information and 
talents, and who possessed the happy art of rendering her 
house agreeable to ali her visiters, various as were their habits, 
manners, and pursuits. It is to be lamented that the houses 
of our nobility should not be more frequently devoted to such. 
rational purposes. These re-unions are common in Paris, and 
exert a happy and beneficial influence on society at large. 
In this country they are unfortunately rare. Since the death 
of Lady Spencer, when Spencer House was closed, we 
believe that Holland House is now alone distinguished for 
society of this agreeuble character. 

In bibliographical knowledge Lord Spencer was justly con- 
sidered equal to any man of his time; and the noble library 
which he collected at Althorp ranks among the most perfect 
and valuable of its kind in Europe. He was a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, and was among the number who established 
the Royal Institution, of which he was chosen the first presi- 
dent, and continued so for many years. He was connected 
with many other societies; and wherever his patronage could 
be of use in promoting and extending literary or scientific 
knowledge it was liberally and munificently given, 

Afier the death of Lady. Spencer, he resided chiefly at 
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ARborp, in the bosom of bis family — the putsuits of his early 
life hed lost no part of their charm, and his active benevo- 
tence found employment in promoting those local institutions 
which bave for their object to relieve the distress of the 
iedustrious poor. It was his pride to see his tenantry pros- 
sperous and comfortable; snd it is only a few years since that 
they presented him, as a token of their gratitude and respect, 
with a piece of plate, which is one of the ornaments of 
Althorp, and which this kind-hearted and excellent nobleman 
wlways regarded with peculiar satisfaction. For many years 
Lord Spencer had suffered severely from the gout, and as his 
strength declined these attacks became more frequent and 
more dangerous. The prospect of death never for a moment 
disturbed the serenity of his mind: bis religion was Christi- 
anity in the truest sense of the word — entire reliance on his 
Redeemer, and charity to all mankind, 

The Earl married, in 1781, the Honourable Lavinia Bing- 
ham, eldest daughter of Charles, first Lord Lucan, and by 
her had issue John Charles, Lord Viscount Althorp (now 
Earl Spencer); Lady Sarah, married to Lord Lyttleton; the 
Honourable Sir R. Cavendish Spencer of the royal navy, 
and K, C, H., who died in 1880; Lady Georgiana Charlotte, 
married to Lord George Quin; the Honourable Frederick 
Spencer, M.P. snd captain in the royal navy; and the 
Honourable George Spencer, in holy orders in the church 
of Rome, 

Surrounded by a family affectionately devoted to him, this 
venerable nobleman, after a short but severe illness, expired 
wt Althorp, on Monday, the 10th of November, 1834, 

Lord Spencer,” says one of his biographers, describing 
hhis character, “ possessed a sound, vigorous, and reflecting 
mind; though enfeebled by age, and suffering from disease, 
he retained till his last iliness the same clearness of intellect 
end soundness of judgment which distinguished him in the 
more active and brighter period of his life. Firm in his 
opinions, yet mild in asserting them, his opposition was never 
tinetared with acrimony, nor debased by personal invective. 
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Deliberate, but prompt, he was never wanting in decision and. 
energy, when duty and principle demanded the exertion of 
these qualities; and his administration of the naval affairs of 
this country received the commendation even of his political 
opponents.” 

Though he took a decided line in politics, differed from 
many of his friends, and accepted office with his former op- 
ponents, yet such were his high character and stainless honour 
that the probity of his motives was never questioned by those 
who condemned his decision. In person Lord Spencer was 
tall; in his deportment eminently courteous, affable, and kind. 
His countenance was thoughtful, and could be severe ; but in 
the circle of his family and friends it was lighted up with a 
benignity of expression which truly bespoke the benevolence 
of his heart. His habitual temper was in the highest degree 
cheerful, enjoying every thing — eager in all his pursuits, and 
delighted with witnessing the happiness of others. 

He lived honoured and respected by all men, even in a 
country where the violence of party too often embitters the in- 
tercourse of private life. His memory will be revered by those 
who value the union of public principle and private worth; 
and the poor, the lowly, and the unfortunate will mourn the 
loss of a kind and generous benefactor. 


From “ The Atlas.” 
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No. XXV, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD, Esg. 


As the projector of the periodical work which bore, and 
which still bears, his name, Mr. Blackwood may well be con- 
sidered a distinguished public character, under whose auspices 
the fame of Scottish genius has been carried to the remotest 
corners of the earth: as a man and a Christian, the memory 
of his many virtues will ever be cherished by all who enjoyed 
his private friendship. 

William Blackwood was born in Edinburgh, on the 20th 
of November, 1776. Although his respectable parents were 
in a much humbler station of life than that which he himself 
ultimately occupied, he received an excellent early education ; 
and it was his boyish devotion to literature which determined 
the choice of his calling. In 1790, when he was fourteen 
years of age, he entered on his apprenticeship with the well- 
known house of Bell and Bradfute ; and, before quitting their 
roof, largely stored his mind with reading of all sorts, but . 
especially Scottish history and antiquities. 

‘When he had been six years with Messrs. Bell and Brad- 
fute he went to Glasgow to be manager for Mr. Mundell, 
then in extensive business as-a bookseller and university 
printer. Mr. Blackwood had the sole superintendence of the 
bookselling department; and he always spoke of the time he 
spent in Glasgow as having been of the greatest service to 
him in after-life. Being thrown entirely on his own resources, 
he then formed those habits of decision and promptitude for 
which he was subsequently so remarkable. He also corre- 
sponded regularly with Mr. Mundell and his friends at home, 
~—a usage from which he derived great benefit in the form- 
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ation. of that style of letter-writing, which, in the opinion of 
many competent judges, has seldom been surpassed. 

Mr. Mundell, however, gave up business in Glasgow; and, 
at the expiration of a year, Mr. Blackwood returned to 
Messrs. Bell and Bradfute. In 1799 he entered into part- 
nership with a Mr. Ross, which connection was, however, dis- 
solved in a few years. He then went to London; and, in 
the shop of Mr. Cuthell, perfected himself in the knowledge 
of old books. 

In 1804 Mr, Blackwood returned to Edinburgh, and com- 
menced business on his own account, on the South Bridge, as 
a dealer in old books, in the knowledge of which he had by 
that time few equals, He soon after became agent for 
Murray, Baldwin, and Cadell, and also published on bis own 
account; among other works “ Grahame’s Sabbath,” “ Kerr’s 
Voyages,” the “ Edinburgh Encyclopedia,” &c. In 181% 
appeared his famous catalogue, consisting of upwards of 
fifteen thousand books in various languages, all classified. 

For many years Mr. Blackwood confined his attention 
principally to the classical and antiquarian branches of his 
trade, and was regarded as one of the best-informed book- 
sellers of that class in the kingdom; but on removing to the 
New Town of Edinburgh, in 1816, he disposed of his stock, 
and thenceforth applied himself, with characteristic ardour, 
to general literature, and the business of a popular publisher. 

In April, 1817, he put forth the first number of “ Black- 
wood’s Magazine,” the most important feature of his pro- 
fessional career. He had long before contemplated the 
possibility of once more raising magaziue literature to a rank 
not altogether unworthy of the great names which had been 
enlisted in its service in # preceding age: it was no sudden or 
fortuitous suggestion which prompted him to take up the 
enterprise in which he was afterwards so pre-eminently suc- 
cessful as to command many honourable imitators. From an 
early period of its progress, his magazine engrossed a very 
large share of his time; and though he scarcely ever wrote 
for its pages himself, the general management and arrange- 
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ment of it, with the very extensive literary correspondence 
which that involved, and the constant superintendence of the 
press, would have been more than enough to occupy entirely 
any man but one of first-rate energies. 

No man ever conducted business of all sorts in a more 
direct and manly manner. His opinion was on all occasions 
distinctly expressed ; his questions were ever explicit; his 
answers conclusive. His sincerity might sometimes be con- 
sidered rough: but no human being ever accused him either 
of flattering or of shuffling; and those men of letters who 
were in frequent communication with him soon conceived a 
respect for and confidence in him, which, save in a very few 
instances, ripened into cordial regard and friendship. The 
masculine steadiness and imperturbable resolution of his cha- 
racter were impressed on all his proceedings; and it will be 
allowed by those who watched him through his career, as the 
publisher of a literary and political miscellany, that those 
qualities were more than once very severely tested. He dealt 
by parties exactly as he did by individuals. Whether his 
principles were right or wrong, they were Ais, and he never 
compromised or complimented away one tittle of them. No 
changes, either of men or of measures, ever dimmed his eye, 
or checked his courage. 

To youthful merit he was # ready and a generons friend ; 
and to literary persons of good moral character, when in- 
volved in pecuniary distress, he delighted to extend a boun- 
tiful hand. He was in all respects a man of large and liberal 
heart and temper. 

During some of the best years of his life he found time, 
in the midst of his own pressing business, to take rather a 
prominent part in the affairs of the city of Edinburgh, as a 
magistrate; and it must be admitted by those who most 
closely observed, and even by those who most constantly 
opposed, him in that capacity, that he exhibited, on all occa- 
sions, perfect fairness of purpose, and often, in the conduct of 
debate, and the management of less vigorous minds, a very 
rare degree of tact and sagacity. His complete personal 
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exemption from the slightest suspicion of jebbing or ma- 
neeuvring was acknowledged on all bands; and, as the civic 
records can show, the most determined enemy of what was 
called reform was, in bis sphere, the unwearied, though not 
always the triumphant, assailant of practical mischiefs. Al- 
ready the impression is strong and general among the citizens 
of Edinburgh, of all shades of political sentiment, that in 
William Blackwood they have lost a great light and ornament 
of their order; a man of high honour and principle, pure and 
patriotic motives, and a very extraordinary capacity. 

In the private relations, as in the public conduct, of his life, 
he may safely be recommended as a model to those who come 
after him. He has left a widow, exemplary in all the domestic 
virtues, and a family of seven sons and two daughters,—all of 
whom are at home, excepting the third son, who is in the ser- 
vice of the Hon. East India Company, as Lieutenant of the 
59th regiment, Bengal N. I. His two eldest sons have an- 
nounced that they will carry on the business in which from 
boyhood they were associated with their honoured parent; 
and as they were generally esteemed for their amiable disposi~ 
tions, their talents, and their integrity, it cannot be doubted 
that, if they continue to tread in his footsteps, they will not 
want to aid and sustain them, under the load of duty which has 
untimely devolved on them, the assistance of their father’s 
friends, and the favour of that great party which, through evil 
report and through good report, he most strenuously and 
efficiently served. 

Mr. Blackwood died at his house in Ainslie Place, Edin- 
burgh, on Tuesday, the 16th of September, 1834, at six o'clock 
A.M, in the fifty-eighth year of his age. His disease had 
been from the first pronounced incurable by his physicians. 
Four months of suffering, in part intense, exhausted by slow 
degrees all bis physical energies, but left his temper calm and 
unruffied, and his intellect entire and vigorous-even to the last, 
He had thus what no good man will consider a slight privilege 
—that of contemplating the approach of death with the clear- 
ness and full strength of his mind and faculties; and of instruct- 
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ing those around him, by solemn precept and memorable 
example, by what means slone humanity, conscious of its own 
frailty, can sustain that prospect with humble serenity. 


From  Blackwood’s Magazine,” and “ The Literary Ga- 
vette.” 
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SIR BENJAMIN HALLOWELL CAREW, G.C.B., 
K.S\F.M. 


ADMIRAL OF THE BLUE. 


By the death of this gallant officer the country has been 
deprived of one of the only three surviving heroes who 
commanded ships at the battle of the Nile. 

Sir Benjamin was the son of Benjamin Hallowell, Esq. 
the last surviving Commissioner of the American Board of 
Customs, who died at York in Upper Canada, March 28th, 
1799. 

He was born in Canada, in 1760, entered the navy in his 
boyish days, and was serving as Lieutenant on board the Al- 
cide, 74, in the action off the Chesapeak. He shortly after- 
wards went to the West Indies in the Alfred, 74, commanded 
by Captain Bayn, who, after acting a glorious part in the 
actions of the 9th and 19th of April, 1782, under Rodney, 
was killed on the latter day. Hallowell himself received a 
contusion, but did not report it, so that he kept to his duty, 
and actively assisted in the subsequent pursuit and capture of 
two sail of the line, a frigate, and a corvette. 

In 1791 he was promoted to the rank of Commander, and 
appointed to the Scorpion, 2 sloop of war of 16 guns, in which 
ship he was very serviceable by his activity and humanity to 
the new colonies on the coast of Western Africa. During a 
great part of the time he remained on that station he was 
under the orders of Captain I. N. Inglefield, so celebrated 
by his memorable escape from the wreck of the Centaur; 
and such was the friendship that arose, that he afterwards 
married his Commodore's daughter. From the Scorpion he 
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was removed into the Camel, a store-ship of 20 guns, at- 
tached to Lord Hood’s fleet, in which he sailed to the Medi- 
terranean, in 1793. He was not a man likely to remain 
unnoticed by such a commander as Hood, and was accord- 
ingly soon placed in the Robust, 74, as her acting Captain. 
Having acted also in this capacity on board the Leviathan 
and Swiftsare, he was at length promoted to post rank, by 
commission, dated August 30th, 1793. 

Captain Hallowell next served as a volunteer under Nel- 
son, at the sieges of Bastia and Calvi, and for his exertions 
on those occasions was rewarded by the command of the 
Lowestoffe frigate. From this ship he was re-appointed to the 
Courageux, and commanded her till December, 1796, when 
she was driven out of Gibraltar Bay, in a furious gale, and 
dashed to pieces under Ape’s Hill, on the opposite coast of 
Barbary, with the loss of 470 of her crew. The Captain, who 
had been attending a court-martial, and thereby escaped the 
fate of his unfortunate shipmates, now joined the Victory, Sir 
J. Jervis’s flag-ship, and served as a volunteer in the action 
off Cape St. Vincent, with such credit, that he was sent home 
with duplicates of the despatches. This procured him the 
command of the Lively, a frigate of $2 guns, in which ship he 
returned to the Mediterranean, where he was afterwards re- 
moved into the Swiftsure, of 74 guns, placed under the 
orders of Nelson, and took a distinguished part in gaining 
the laurels of the Nile. Having been ordered to reconnoitre 
the port of Alexandria, he was not present at the commence- 
ment of the battle, nor until it was quite dark; but, guided 
only by the fire of the contending fleets, he joined the oon- 
flict shortly after eight, taking the place which had been 
evacuated by the Bellerophon, and immediately odmmenced. 
a well directed fire on the quarter of the Franklin and bow 
of L’Orient, which mainly contributed to the blowing up of 
the latter majestic ship. After that awful event, the conflict 
was recommenced by the Franklin, and Captain Hollowell 
assisted the Defence and Leander in reducing her to sub- 
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mission. The loss sustained by the Swiftsure in the battle 
was 7 men killed, and 22 wounded. 

On the 8th of August Captain Hallowell took possession of 
the island of Aboukir; and on the 10th captured La Fortune, 
corvette of 16 guns. On the same day Sir Horatio Nelson, 
in a letter to Earl St. Vincent, remarked, “ I should have 
sunk under the fatigue of refitting the squadron, but for 
Trowbridge, Ball, Hood, and Hallowell; not but all have 
done well, but these are my supporters.” From a part of 
the mainmast of L’Orient, which was picked up by the Swifi- 
sure, Captain Hallowell directed his carpenter to make a 
coffin, which he afterwards sent to his old friend and com- 
mander, Nelson, with the following letter: — “ Sir, 1 have 
taken the liberty of presenting you with a coffin, made from 
the mainmast of L’Orient, that when you have finished your 
military career in this world, you may be buried in one of 
your trophies. But that that period may be far distant is 
the earnest wish of your sincere friend, Brnsayin Haiio- 
weit.” This singular present was received in the spirit with 
which it was sent. Nelson placed it upright against the bulk- 
head of his cabin, behind the chair he sat in at dinner, where 
it remained for some time, until his favourite servant prevailed 
upon him to have it removed ; and in this identical coffin the 
remains of the lamented hero were finally deposited.* 

Captain Hallowell remained in the Levant till the spring 
of 1799, when he rejoined Lord Nelson at Palermo, whither 
the Neapolitan court had fled, From thence he was des- 
patched to the Bay of Naples, to fan any remaining embers 
of loyalty, and served under Trowbridge in the reduction of 
the Castle of St. Elmo, and the fortress of Capua, for which 
successful result he was honoured with the-cross of the order 
of St. Ferdinand and Merit. He was directed to join the 
squadron under Sir J. Duckworth, and cruised for some 
months off the coasts of Spain and Portugal, and at last 


© This part of the mast of L’ Orient is preserved in St, Paul's Church; anda 
portion of that of the Victory, in which the bero fell, is placed in St, George's 
Hall, at Windsor Cestle, ase pedestal to Nelson's bust. 
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caught part of a convoy bound from Cadiz to Lima, with 
quicksilver. He then carried Sir R. Bickerton to Egypt, and 
bore his flag for a time. In June, 1801, being on his return to 
Malta, with a convoy, he heard that a strong French squadron, 
under the well-known Gantheaume, was in the vicinity. After 
an anxious consideration, he was induced to quit the vessels 
under his charge, as 2 secondary object, and endeavoured 
to hasten on and reinforce Rear Admiral Sir J. B. Warren: 
but he unfortunately fell in with the enemy; and the Swift- 
sure, being leaky and foul, and nearly 100 men short of eom- 
plement, was in no condition either for flying or for fighting. 
Thus circumstanced, Hallowell decided on engaging the two 
leeward ships, as his only chance of escape was the getting off 
in that direction, if he crippled his antagonists. Escape, how- 
ever, was out of the question; for besides the fearful odds 
before him in force, the French commanders were men of 
remarkable bravery and talent. The Indivisible of 80 guns, 
bearing Gantheaume’s flag, and the Dix-Aoit, 2 heavy 74, 
commanded by the well-known and active Bergeret, being in 
close order, opened their fire within half gun-shot of the poor 
old Swiftsure. She, however, though there was no hope, 
behaved nobly. A severe action ensued, and continued for 
upwards of an hour, when, finding every effort to get to lee- 
ward baffied, and two other line-of-battle ships fetching into 
his wake, Captain Hallowell was compelled to strike, and with 
pain, as he expresses himself, “ ordered the colours which he 
could no longer defend to be hauled down.” 

During the peace of Amiens Captain Hallowell was sta- 
tioned as Commodore off the coast of Africa, with his broad 
pendant on board the Argo, a little two-decker of 44 guns. 
Returning from this station by way of Barbadoes, and learn- 
ing that hostilities were likely to be renewed with France, he 
offered his services to Sir Samuel Hood, and shared in the 
reduction of St. Lucia and Tobago, at which last place, while 
the Venus frigate attacked the main battery in Great Cour- 
land Bay, Hallowell superintended the landing of the troops 
during the fire; and after the final disembarkation, he pro- 
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ceeded, with a brigade of seamen and marines, to co-operate 
with the army under General Grinfield. These services were 
gratefully acknowledged by Commodore Hood, who intrusted 
him with the despatches home. 

The Argo was next ordered to Egypt, with the notorious 
Elfi Bey on board, and Captain Hallowell appears to have 
been one of the first who detected his true character. In the 
summer of 1804 he convoyed the Mediterranean trade into 
the Channel, and on his arrival was appointed to that fine 
ship the Tigre, of 80 guns, in which he accompanied Nelson 
to the West Indies, in his fruitless pursuit of the combined 
fleets of France and Spain. 

Captain Hallowell convoyed the second expedition to Egypt, 
with 5000 troops under Major-General Fraser, early in 1807; 
and he remained on that coast till the evacuation of Alexan- 
dria, in September, when he was stationed off Toulon. On 
this sérvice his diligence was exemplary, but there was no 
particular opportunity for distinction till October, 1809, when 
he assisted Sir George Martin in driving on shore four French 
ships of war in the Gulf of Foz; and then following the eleven 
vessels that had escaped to the Bay of Rosas, disposed of the 
whole convoy by burning what could not be brought away. 
In July, 1810, this gallant officer was rewarded with a 
Coloneley of Marines, In the following year he became a 
Rear-Admiral; and in January, 1812, hoisting his flag in 
the Malta, of 80 guns — perhaps the finest two-decker then 
afloat—he again proceeded to the Mediterranean, and availed 
himself of every circumstance and opportunity for aiding and 
encouraging the Spanish patriots in Catalonia, Valencia, and 
other parts of that distracted country. 3 

After the fall of Napoleon, Admiral Hallowell retired to 
enjoy that peaceful relaxation which he had so well earned ; 
and on the opening of the order of the Bath he was created 
a Knight Commander. He subsequently commanded on the 
Irish station for the customary period of three years; and in 
the summer of 1821 hoisted his flag on board the Prince Re- 
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gent of 120 guns, as Commander-in-Chief in the Medway. 
This was his last service afloat, but he was decorated with the 
Grand Cross of the Bath, and became a full Admiral in July, 
1830, os 

Daring his professional career, Sir Benjamin gave many 
amiable traits of a generous dispositon, as well as great naval 
skill, and calm intrepidity. When at Gibraltar, in 1806, he 
sent a trunk filled with wearing apparel, and a check on his 
agents for 100/, to the Captain of a French man-of-war, whose 
ship had been sunk and himself taken prisoner, and who, in 
consequence, he believed to be in want of temporary assistance, 
During the siege of St. Elmo, it became necessary to cut down 
a tree, which interposed between a battery and the enemy’s 
walls; and the Neapolitan labourers being afraid to perform 
80 dangerous a service, Capt. Hallowell, with Trowbridge and 
two other persons, advanced from the works for the purpose 
of encouraging them. On reaching the tree a shot was fired 
at the officers, which struck the ground between their legs, 
fortunately without doing any injury to either. 

Sir Benjamin Hallowell succeeded to the estates of the 
Carews of Beddington, and assumed the name and arms, pur- 
suant to the will of his cousin Mrs. Anne Paston Gee, who 
died March 28. 1828. Neither himself nor that lady was 
descended of the blood of that ancient family; but her husband 
William Gee, Esq, who died in 1815, was descended from the 
Sir Nicholas Carew who died in 1687, and was brother to 
Richard Gee, Esq, who, after inheriting the property under 
an entail created by the last male heir of the family, assumed 
the name of Carew, and on his death in 1816 left the whole of 
his property to his brother’s widow, the lady above mentioned. 
The estates are entailed on Sir B. H. Carew’s sons in succes- 
sion, and their male issue.* 

The Admiral died on the 2d of September, 1834, at Bed- 

® Toa friend who congratulated the gallant hero on this windfall his answer 


‘was touching :—“ Half as much,” said he, “half as much twenty years ago, 
thad indesd been s bleesing ; but I am now old and crank.” 
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dington Park, Surrey, aged 74, leaving issue. His eldest son 
Charles is a Post Captain of 1827, and married, June 12. 


1828, Mary Murray, daughter of the late Sir Murray Max- 
well, C.B. 


Principally from “ The United Service Journal,” 
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© Call it not vam! they do not err 
‘Who say that when » poet dies 
Mute nature mourns her worshipper, 
And celebrates his obsequies.” 


* No man was ever more beloved by his friends — and 
among them were many of the great as well as the good — 
than the poet Coleridge. We so call him; for he alone,’ 
perhaps, of all men that ever lived, was always a poet, —in all 
his moods—and they were many — inspired. His genius 
never seemed to burn Jow, to need fuel or fanning; but, 
gently stirred, up rose the magic flame, and the flame was 
fire. His waking thoughts had all the vividness of visions, 
all the variousness of dreams: but the will, whose wand in 
sleep is powerless, reigned over all those beautiful reveries 
which were often like revelations; while fancy and imagin- 
ation, still obedient to reason, the Jawgiver, arrayed earth 
and life in such many-coloured radiance, that they grew all 
divine.” — Blackwood’s Magazine. 

Mr. Coleridge was the youngest son of the Rev. John 
Coleridge, Vicar of St. Mary Ottery, Devonshire, and Ann 
his wife, and was born in that parish, where he was baptized 
s0th December, 1772. 

“© St. Mary Ottery, my native rillege, 
In the sweet shire of Devon,” 
to commence with » quotation from the beautiful play of his 
friend and schoolfellow Charles Lamb. 

His father died in the month of October, 1781, leaving his 

widow with a family of eleven children, of whom one, the Rev. 
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George Coleridge, eventually succeeded him at Ottery St. 
Mary. A presentation to Christ's Hospital, London, was pro~ 
cured for the subject of this memoir from John Way, Esq,, one 
of the governors, and the boy was admitted to that most excel- 
Tent school on the 18th of July, 1782. His father Rad formerly 
been a schoolmaster at South Molton, and is said to have 
assisted Dr. Kennicott in the collation of manuscripts for his 
Hebrew Bible: he published Dissertations arising from the 
17th and 18th Chapters of the Book of Judges, and other 
works. Samuel must have been well prepared for school by 
his father ; for the age of nine years is rather a late period 
from which to start for the honours of Grecian and univer- 
sity exhibitionist at Christ's Hospital, — honours which he 
obtained in other nine years. But he has himself, in a work 
which he published in the year 1817, left us some records of 
his school education, which must not be omitted. The 
work is entitled “ Biographia Literaria,” but, as he himself 
assures us, ‘the least part of it concerns himself personally.” 
Throughout this memoir we shall avail ourselves of such 
parts as are autobiographical, and thus, as far as possible, 
make Mr. Coleridge his own historian. Of his early and 
most important days the work tells us :— 

At school I enjoyed the inestimable advantage of a very 
sensible, though at the same time a very severe, master (the Rev. 
James Bowyer). He early moulded my taste to the pre- 
ference of Demosthenes to Cicero, of Homer and Theocritus 
to Virgil, and again of Virgil to Ovid. He habituated me 
to compare Lucretius, Terence, and above all, the chaster 
poems of Catullus, not only with the Roman poets of the (so 
called) silver and brazen ages, but with even those of the Au- 
gustan era; and, on grounds of plain sense and universal logic, 
to see and assert the superiority of the former in the truth 
and nativeness both of their thoughts and diction. At the 
same time that we were studying the Greek tragic poets he 
made us read Shakspeare and Milton as lessons, and they 
were the lessons, too, which required most time and trouble to 
bring up, so as to escape his censure. I learned from him that 
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poetry, even that of the loftiest and seemingly that of the 
wildest odes, had a logic of its own, as severe as that of 
science, and more difficult, because more subtle, more complex, 
and dependent on more, and more fugitive, causes. In the 
truly great poets, he would say, there is a reason assign- 
able not only for every word, but for the position of every 
word; and I well remember that, availing himself of the 
synonymes to the Homer of Didymus, he made us attempt to 
show, with regard to each, why it would not have answered 
the same purpose, and wherein consisted the peculiar fitness 
of the word in the original text. In our own English com- 
positions (at least for the last three years of our school educa- 
tion) he showed no mercy to phrase, metaphor, or image, 
unsupported by a sound sense, or where the same sense 
might have been conveyed with equal force and dignity in 
plainer words. Lute, harp, lyre, muse, muses, and inspir- 
ations, Pegasus, Parnassus, and Hippocrene, were all an abo- 
mination to him. Nay, certain introductions, similes, and 
examples, were placed by name on a list of interdiction. 
Among the similes there was (I remember) that of the manchi~ 
neck fruit *, as suiting equally well with too many subjects.” 
— Biog. Lit, vol. i. pp. 7—9. 

Here we trace the seeds of that enmity to what is called 
poetic diction” which the lyrical ballads of himself and 
Mr. Wordsworth, perhaps, carried to the extreme, But Mr. 
Bowyer’s principle was a just one, especially to be inculcated 
upon the taste of youth; and the “ consummate flowers” of 
Mr. Coleridge’s verse exhibit certainly no barrenness of form, 
or plainness in their colours. 

The autobiographer proceeds: — 

“TJ had just entered my seventeenth year when the Son- 
nets of Mr. Bowles, twenty in number, and just then pub- 
lished in a quarto pamphlet, were first made known and pre- 
sented to me by a schoolfellow who had quitted us for the 
university, and who, during the whole time that he was in 


© And yet this simile is to be found in Mr. Coleridge's own dedicatory poem 
to his brother. 
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our first form, (or, in our school language, 2 Grecian,) bad 
been my patron and protector,—I refer to Dr. Middleton, 
the truly learned and every way excellent Bishop of Calcutta. 
Tt was a double pleasure to me, and still remains a tender re- 
collection, that I should have received from so revered a 
friend the first knowledge of a poet, by whose works, year 
after year, I was so enthusiastically delighted and inspired. 
My earliest acquaintances will not have forgotten the undis- 
ciplined eagerness and impetuous zeal with which I laboured 
to make proselytes, not only of my companions, but of all 
with whom I conversed, of whatever rank and in whatever 
place. As my school finances did not permit me to purchase 
copies, I made, within less than a year and a half, more 
then forty transcriptions, as the best presents I could offer to 
those who had in any way won my regard. And with 
almost equal delight did I receive the three or four follow- 
ing publications of the same author. My obligations to Mr. 
Bowles were indeed important, and for radical good. At a 
very premature age, even before my fifteenth year, I had be- 
wildered myself in metaphysics, and in theological contro- 
versy.* Nothing else pleased me: history and particular 
facts lost all interest in my mind. Poetry, (though, for a 
school-boy of that age, I was above par in English versifi- 
cation, and had already produced two or three compositions 
which, I may venture to say, without reference to my age, 
were somewhat above mediocrity, and which had gained me 
more credit than the sound good sense of my old master was 
at all pleased with,) poetry itself (yea, romances and novels,) 
became insipid to me. In my friendless wanderings on our 
Jeave-duys (for I was an orphan, and had scarcely any con= 
nections in London,) highly was I delighted if any passenger, 
especially if he were dressed in black, would enter into con- 
versation with me, for I soon found the means of directing 
it to my favourite subject, — 


‘© « The child is father of the man." Woanewoara. 
x2 
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14 ¢ OF providence, forcknowledge, will, and fate, 
Fix'd fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute ; 
And found no end, in wand’ring mazes lost.” 

‘“ This preposterous pursuit was, beyond doubt, injurious 
both to my natural powers and to the progress of my educa- 
tion. It would, perhaps, have been destructive, had it been 
continued : but from this I was auspiciously withdrawn, 
chiefly by the genial influence of 2 style of poetry so tender 
and yet so manly, so natural and real, and yet so dignified 
and harmonious, as the Sonnets, &c., of Mr. Bowles. 
Well were it for me, perhaps, had I never relapsed into the 
same mental disease, if J had continued to pluck the flower 
and reap the harvest from the cultivated surface, instead of 
delving in the unwholesome quicksilver mines of metaphysic 
depths. But if, in after time, I have sought a refuge from 
bodily pain and mismanaged sensibility in abstruse re- 
searches, which exercised the strength and subtilty of the 
understanding, withont awakening the feelings of the heart, 
still there was a long and blessed interval, during which 
my natural faculties were allowed to expand, and my original 
tendencies to develope themselves, —my fancy, and the love 
of nature, and the sense of beauty in forms and sounds.” — 
Biog. Lit. vol. i. pp. 18—17. 

On the 7th of September, 1791, Mr. Coleridge was sent 
from Christ’s Hospital, with one of the exhibitions belonging 
to that foundation, to Jesus College, Cambridge. Here we 
are afraid that both his residence and his studies were desul- 
tory and unacademical. The only university honour for 
which his indolence and indifference allowed him to become 
a candidate was Sir William Browne’s medal for the best 
Greek ode on a given subject; and even this, we are told, 
he gained only by the compulsion of his friends, who made 
him a prisoner in a room containing nothing but pen, ink, 
and paper, till he had written it.* There are other anec- 
dotes afloat, concerning certain answers which he made to his 
academical superiors upon sitting for an university scholar- 


* tis printed in a note to the author's collected poents. 
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ship, and upon being rebuked for non-attendance at chapel ; 
but we reject the tales as unauthentic and improbable. 

He remained at Cambridge till October term, 1794 *, 
when he quitted the university without cause assigned, and 
without taking a degree. The Master and Fellows of the 
college consequently made an order that his name should be 
removed from the college boards, unless he returned before 
the 14th of June, 1795; and the committee of Christ’s Hospital, 
considering that their exhibitions are voted by the general 
court, under a restriction that if the students absent them- 
selves from college without permission their allowance is to 
cease, and having farther considered that the geueral ex- 
ample of a scholar of such distinguished abilities might be 
highly detrimental to the youth of the house, resolved, that 
his exhibitions, which had been paid to the 5th of April, 1795, 
should be from that time withheld. 

These records being public, we have thonght it right to 
copy them; but Mr. Coleridge himself repels the assertion 
contained in the celebrated “ Beauties of the Antijacobin,” 
that he had been dishonoured at Cambridge for preaching 
deism; and says, that at this time, on the contrary, he was 
decried as a bigot by the proselytes of French philosophy, 
for his youthful ardour in defence of Christianity. 

The truth is, that this was the eventful era, when, to apply 
the fine language of Mr. Wordsworth, in his “ Excursion,” 


the drogd Bastile, 

‘With all the chembers of its horrid towers, 
Fell to the ground — by violence o'erthrown 
Of indignation, and with shouts that drown'd 
The crash it made in falling, From the wreck 
A golden palace rose, or scet'd to rise, 

‘The appointed seat of equitable Jaw, 

And mild paternal sway. The potent shock 


® It is ssid in “ The New Monthly Magazine” thet in the autumn of 1793 he 
enJisted in despair into the 15th regiment of dragoons, from which his discharge 
‘was soon procured by his friends; but we cannot think that he would have been 
allowed to keep October term, 1794, at Jesus College, and to draw his exhibi- 
tion from Christ's Hospital, till April, 1795, had this been the case, 
x3 
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We firmly believe that this was the head and front of 
‘Mr. Coleridge’s offending against regularity. How soon he 
saw through the delusion‘let tell the last of the noble odes to 
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He felt —the transformation he perceived — 

Confusion infinite of hesv'n and earth 

‘Dazsling the soul! Meanwhile prophetic berps 

In ev'ry grove were ringing, ‘ War shall cease. 

Did ye not hear thet conquest is abjured ? 

Bring garlands, bring forth choicest Sow'rs to deck 

‘The tree of Liberty.’ His heart rebounded — 

His melancholy voice the chorus join’d — 

« Be joyfal all ye nations, in all lands, 

‘Ye that are capable of joy, be glad! 

Henceforth whate'er is wanting to yourselres, 

Jn others ye shall promptly find, and all 

Be rich by mutual and reflected wealth.” 
—— The powers of song 

He left not uninvok’d, and in still groves, 

‘Where mild enthusiasts tuned 2 pensive lay 

Of thanks and acceptation, in accord 

‘With their belief, Ae sang Saturnian rule 

Return'd —a progeny of golden years, 

Permitted to descend and bless mankind.* 

‘With promises the Hebrew Scriptures teem: 

He felt the invitation, and ammed 

A self-clected office in the house 

Of public worship, where with glowing phrase 

Of ancient inspiration serving him 

He promised also — with undaunted trust 

Forctold ; and added prayer to prophecy, 

‘The admiration winning of the crowd, 

‘The help desiring of the pure devout.” 





which we have just referred. 


It was in the long vacation of the year 1792 that he 
became acquainted with Mr. Southey, then a student of 
Baliol College, Oxford; and the two young poets, both 
dazzled with the specious opening of the French revolution, 
commenced an enthusiastic friendship; and, in conjunction 
with others of the same way of thinking (or rather dreaming), 
struck out a scheme for settling themselves in the wilds of 
America, and for there having all things in common, which 


* See hia * Religious Musings,” 1794 ; « Ode on the departing Year, 1796," 


and “ France, as Ode, February, 1797.” 
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they called “establishing a genuine system of property.” 
This vision they entitled pantisocracy; and it was with the 
eventual view of realising it, that Mr. Southey, in the year 
1795, married a young lady of Bristol (his native place) of 
the name of Fricker, to whom he had been long attached, 
and that about the sametime Mr. Coleridge and a third poet 
and Utopian, Mr. Robert Lovell, were respectively united to 
her two sisters. This project of emigration and pantisocracy, 
however, was never carried into execution. Mr. Southey, on 
the very day after his secret marriage, obeyed his mother’s 
nocle, by accompanying him to Lisbon for six months, travels 
of which the fruits were his pleasant letters from Spain and 
Portugal ; and on his return quietly settled himself in Gray’s 
Inn as a law-student. Mr. Coleridge remained with his wife 
at or near Bristol.* 

In the previous winter of 1794-5 he had delivered there 
a course of lectures on the French Revolution; having even 
before that published, in conjunction with Mr. Southey, a 
hasty drama, called “ The Fall of Robespierre.” In the 
year 1795 appeared the ‘ Concioncs ad Populum, or Ad- 
dresses to the People;” and in the year 1796 ten numbers 
of a weekly paper called “* The Watchman.” Of this work 


* — & Low was our pretty cot: our tallest rose 
Peep’d at the chamber-window.. We could hear 
Atsilent noon, and eve, and early morn, 
‘The sen’s feint murmur, In the open air 
‘Our myrtles blossom’d ; and across the pore 
Thick jasmines twined: the little landscape round 
‘Was green and woody, and refresh'd the eye. 
Te was s spot which you might aptly call 
The Valley of Seclusion! Once 1 saw 
(Hallowing his Sabbath-day by quietness) 
A wealthy son of commerce saunter by, 
Bristows's citisen: methought itealm’d 
His thirst of idle gold, and made him muse 
‘With wiser feelings; for he paused and look’d 
‘With a pleased andoess, and gazed all around, 
Then eyed our cottage, and gazed round again, 
And sigh'd, and said, « It was a blessed place,’— 
And we were blessed.” 
Reflections on having left a Place of Retitemdnt. 
v4 
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Mr. Coleridge himself has left so lively history, that we 
cannot refrain from giving it in his own words :— 

« Towards the close of the first year from the time that, in 
an inauspicious hour, I left the friendly cloisters, and the 
happy grove, of ‘quiet, ever-honoured, Jesus College, Cam- 
bridge, I was persuaded by sundry philanthropists and anti- 
polemists, to sect on foot a periodical work entitled ‘ The 
‘Watchman,’ that (according to the general motto of the 
work) all might know the truth, and that the truth might make 
us free! In order to exempt it from the stamp-tax, and 
likewise to contribute as little as possible to the supposed 
guilt of war against freedom, it was to be published on 
every eighth day, thirty-two pages, large octavo, closely 
printed, and price only four-pence. Accordingly, with a 
flaming prospectus, ‘ Knowledge is power,’ &c., to try the 
state of the political atmosphere, and so forth, I set off on a 
tour to the north, from Bristol to Sheffield, for the purpose 
of procuring customers, preaching by the way in most of the 
great towns, as a hireless volunteer, in a blue coat and white 
waistcoat, that not a ray of the woman of Babylon might be 
seen on me; for I was at that time, and long after, though 
a Trinitarian (i. e. ad normam platonis) in philosophy, yet o 
zealous Unitarian in religion ; more accurately, I was a psilan- 
thropist, one of those who believe our Lord to have been 
the real son of Joseph, and who ley the main stress on the 
resurrection rather than on the crucifixion, Oh, never can 
I remember those days with either shame or regret; for I 
was most sincere, most disinterested! My opinions were, 
indeed, in many and most important points, erroneous, but 
my heart was single! Wealth, rank, life itself, then seemed 
cheap to me, compared with the interests of (what I believed 
to be) the truth and the will of my Maker. I cannot even 
accuse myself of having been actuated by vanity; for in the 
expansion of my enthusiasm I did not think of myself at all, 

‘« My campaign commenced st Birmingham, and my first 
attack was on « rigid Calvinist —a tallow-chandler by trade. 
‘He was a tall, dingy man, in whom length was so predomi- 
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nant over breadth, that he might almost have been borrowed 
for a foundery poker. Oh that face! a face xar’ Zupacw! 
have it before me at this moment. The lank, black, twine- 
like hair, pingui-nitescent, cut in a straight line along the 
black stubble of his thin gunpowder eye-brows, that looked 
like a scorched aftermath from a last week’s shaving. His 
coat collar behind in perfect unison, both of colour and 
lustre, with the coarse yet glib cordage that I suppose he 
called his hair, and which, with a bend inward at the nape of 
the neck (the only approach to flexure in his whole figure), 
slunk in behind his waistcoat, while the countenance, lank, 
hard, very hard, and with strong perpendicular furrows, gave 
me a dim notion of some one looking at me through a used 
gridiron, all soot, grease, and iron! But he was one of the 
thorough-bred, a true lover of liberty, and (I was informed) 
had proved to the satisfaction of many that Mr. Pitt was 
one of the horns of the second beast in the Revelations, 
that spoke like a dragon. A person to whom one of my letters 
of recommendation had been addressed was my introducer. 
It was a new event in my life, my first stroke in the new 
business I had undertaken of an author, yea, and of an 
author trading on his own account. My companion, after 
some imperfect sentences, and a multitude of ums and has, 
abandoned the cause to his client; and I commenced an 
harangue of half an hour to Phileleutheros the tallow- 
chandler, varying my notes through the whole gamut of 
eloquence from the ratiocinative to the declamatory, and, in 
the latter, from the pathetic to the indignant. I argued, I 
described, I promised, I prophesied, and, beginning with the 
captivity of nations, | ended with the near approach of the 
millenium, finishing the whole with some of my own 
verses, describing that glorious state, out of the * Religious 
Musings :’— 
——— Such delights 
As float to earth, permitted visitants ! 
‘When in some hour of solemn jubilee 


‘The massive gates of Paradise are thrown 
‘Wide open, and forth come, in fragments wild, 
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Sweet echoes of unearthly melodies, 
And odours spatch'd from beds of amaranth, 
And they that, from the crystal river of life, 
Spring up on feeshen’d wings, ambrosial gales! 

‘* My taper man of lights listened with perseverant and 
praiseworthy patience, though (as I was afterwards told on 
complaining of certain gates that were not altogether ambro- 
sial) it was a melting day with him. ‘And what, sir,’ he said, 
after a short pause, ‘might the cost be ?"—* Only four-pence,’ 
(oh! how 1 felt the anticlimax, the abysmal bathos of that 
four-pence !)—¢ only four-pence, sir, each number, to be pub- 
lished on every eighth day.’—‘ That comes to a deal of 
money at the end of the year. And how much did you say 
there was to be for the money?’---‘ Thirty-two pages, sir, 
Jarge octavo, closely printed.’— ‘Thirty and two pagest 
Bless me! why, except what I does in a family way on the 
Sabbath, that’s more than ever I reads, sir, all the year 
round. I am as great a one as any man in Brummagem, sir, 
for liberty and truth, and all them sort of things; but as to 
this, (no offence, 1 hope, sir,) I must beg to be excused.’ 

* So ended my first canvass. From causes that I shall 
presently mention I made but one other application in per- 
son. This took place at Manchester, to a stately and opulent 
wholesale dealer in cottons. He took my letter of introduc- 
tion, and having perused it, measured me from head to foot, 
and again from foot to head, and then asked if I had any bill” 
or invoice of the thing. I presented my prospectus to him: 
he rapidly skimmed and hummed over the first side, and still 
more rapidly the second and concluding page; crushed it 
within his fingers and the palm of his hand; then most de~ 
liberately and significantly rubbed and smoothed one part 
against the other; and, lastly, putting it into his pocket, 
turned his back on me with an ‘ over-run with these articles |” 
and so, without another syllable, retired into his counting- 
house, and, I can truly say, to my unspeakable amusement. 

“ This, I have said, was my second and last attempt. On 
returning baffled from the first, in which I had vainly essayed 
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to repeat the miracle of Orpheus with the Brummeagem 
patriot, I dined with the tradesman who had introduced me 
to him. After dinner he importuned me to smoke a pipe 
with him and two or three other éuminati of the same rank. 
I objected, both because I was engaged to spend the evening 
with a minister and his friends, and because I had never 
smoked except once or twice in my lifetime, and then it was 
herb tobacco mixed with Oroonooko. On the assurance, how- 
ever, that the tobacco was equally mild, and seeing, too, that 
it was of a yellow colour, (not forgetting the lamentable diffi- 
culty 1 have always experienced in saying no, and in abstain- 
ing from what the people about me were doing,) I took half 
a pipe, filling the lower half of the bowl with salt. I was 
soon, however, compelled. to resign it in consequence of a 
giddiness and distressful feeling in my eyes, which, as I had 
drunk but a single glass of ale, must, I knew, have been the 
effect of the tobacco, Soon after, deeming myself recovered, 
I sallied forth to my engagement; but the walk and the fresh 
air brought on all the symptoms again, and I had scarcely 
entered the minister's drawing-room, and opened a small 
packet of letters which he had received from Bristol for me, 
ere I sunk back on the sofa in a sort of swoon rather than 
sleep. Fortunately I had found just time enough to inform 
him of the confused state of my feelings and of the occasion; 
for here and thus I lay, my face like a wall that is white- 
washing, deathly pale, and with the cold drops of perspiration 
running down it from my forehead, while one after another 
there dropped in the different gentlemen who had been invited 
to meet and spend the evening with me, to the number of 
from fifieen to twenty. As the poison of tobacco acts but for 
a short time, I at length awoke from insensibility, and looked 
round on the party, my eyes dazzled by the candles, which 
bad been lighted in the interim. By way of relieving my 
embarrassment, one of the gentlemen began the conversation 
with, ‘Have you seen s paper to-day, Mr. Coleridge ?)— 
‘Sir,’ I replied, rubbing my eyes, ‘ I am far from convinced 
that a Christian is permitted to read either newspapers or any 
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other works of merely political and temporary interest.” 
This remark, so ludicrously inapposite to, or rather incongru- 
ous with, the purpose for which I was known to have visited 
Birmingham, and to assist me in which they were all then 
met, produced an involuntary and general burst of laughter; 
and seldom, indeed, have I passed so many delightful hours 
as I enjoyed in that room from the moment of that laugh to 
an early hour the next morning. Never, perhaps, in so mixed 
and numerous a party have I since heard conversation sus- 
tained with such animation, enriched with such variety of 
information, and enlivened with such a flow of anecdote. 
Both then and afterwards they all joined in dissuading me 
from proceeding with my scheme; assured me, in the most 
friendly and yet most flattering expressions, that the employ- 
ment was neither fit for me, nor I fit for the employment. 
Yet, if 1 had determined on persevering in it, they promised 
to exert themselves to the utmost to procure subscribers, and 
insisted that I should make no more applications in person, 
but carry on the canvass by proxy. ‘The same hospitable 
reception, the same dissuasion, and (that failing) the same 
kind exertions in my behalf, I met with at Manchester, Derby, 
Nottingham, Sheffield, indeed at every place in which I took 
up my sojourn. I often recall with affectionate pleasure the 
many respectable men who interested themselves for me, a 
perfect stranger to them, not a few of whom I can still name 
among my friends. ‘They will bear witness for me, how op~ 
posite, even then, my principles were to those of jacobinism, 
or even of democracy, and can attest the strict accuracy of the 
statement which I have left on record in the 10th and 11th 
numbers of ‘ The Friend.’ : 

* From this remarkable tour I returned with nearly a 
thousand names on the subscription-list of ‘* ‘The Watch- 
man,” yet more than half convinced that prudence dictated 
the abandonment of the scheme. But for this very reason I 
persevered in it; for I was at that period of my life so com- 
pletely hag-ridden by the fear of being influenced by selfish 
motives, that to know a mode of conduct to be the dictate of 
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prudence wes a sort of presumptive proof to my feelings that 
the contrary was the dictate of duty. Accordingly I com- 
menced the work, which was announced in London by long 
bills in Jetters larger than had ever been seen before, and which 
(I have been informed, for I did not see them myself,) eclipsed 
the glories even of the lottery puffs. But, alas ! the publica- 
tion of the very first number was delayed beyond the day 
announced for its appearance. In the second number an 
essay against fast-days, with a most censurable application of 
a text from Isaiah for its motto, lost me near five hundred 
of my subscribers at one blow. In the two following numbers 
T made enemies of all my jacobin and democratic patrons; 
for, disgusted by their infidelity, and their adoption of French 
morals with French psilosophy, and, perhaps, thinking that 
charity ought to begin nearest home, instead of abusing the 
government and the aristocrats chiefly or entirely, as had been 
expected of me, 1 levelled my attacks at “ modern patriotism,” 
and even ventured to declare my belief that whatever the 
motives of ministers might have been for the sedition (or, as 
it was then the fashion to call them, the gagging) bills *, yet the 
bills themselves would produce an effect to be desired by all 
the trae friends of freedom, as far as they should contribute 
to deter men from openly declaiming on subjects, the prin- 
ciples of which they had never bottomed, and from “ pleading 
to the poor and ignorant, instead of plending for them.” At 
the same time I avowed my conviction that national education, 
and a concurring spread of the Gospel, were the indispensable 
conditions of any true political amelioration. Thus by the 
time the 7th number was published I had the mortification 
{but why should I say this, when, in trath, I cared too little 
for any thing that concerned my worldly interests to be at all 
mortified abont it ?) of seeing the preceding numbers exposed 
in sundry old iron shops for a penny*a piece. At the 9th 
number I dropped the work. But from the London publisher 


® In the year 1795 Mr. Coleridge published a pamphlet called * A Protest 
against certain Bills; or, the Plot discovered.”” 
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I could not obtain a shilling: he was a ——, and set me at 
defiance. From other places I procured but little, and after 
such delays as rendered that little worth nothing; and I 
should have been inevitably thrown into gaol by my Bristol 
printer, who refused to wait even for a month for a sum 
Detween 801. and 90/., if the money had not been paid for me 
by a man by no means affluent, a dear friend who attached 
himself to me from my first arrival at Bristol, who has con- 
tinued my friend with a fidelity unconquered by time, or even 
by my own apparent neglect, —a friend from whom I never 
received an advice that was not wise, or a remonstrance that 
was not gentle and affectionate. 

* Conscientiously an opponent of the first revolutionary 
war, yet with my eyes thoroughly opened to the true 
character and impotence of the favourers of revolutionary 
principles in England, principles which I held in abhorrence, 
(for it was a part of my political creed that whoever ceased 
to act as an individual, by making himself a member of any 
society not sanctioned by his government, forfeited the rights 
of a citizen,) a vehement anti-ministerialist, but after the 
invasion of Switzerland a more vehement anti-gallican, and 
still more intensely an anti-jacobin, I retired to a cottage at 
Stowey, and provided for my scanty maintenance by writing 
verses for a London morning paper. I saw plainly that 
literature was not a profession by which I could expect to 
live: for I could not disguise from myself that whatever my 
talents might or might not be in other respects, yet they were 
not of the sort that could enable me to become e popular 
writer; and that whatever my opinions might be in themselves, 
they were almost equidistant from all the three popular par- 
ties, ~- the Pittites, the Foxites, and the democrats. Of the 
‘umsaleable nature of my writings I had an amusing memento 
one morning from our own servant girl; for, happening to 
rise at an earlier hour than usual, I observed her putting an 
extravagant quantity of paper into the grate, in order to light 
the fire, and mildly checked her for her wastefulness. ‘ La, sir 
(replied poor Nanny), why, it is only Watchmen!” 
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“I now devoted myself to poetry, and to the study of 
ethics and psychology ; and so profound was my admiration 
at this time of Hartley’s Essay on Man that I gave his name 
to my first-born. In addition to the gentleman, my neighbour, 
whose garden joined on to my little orchard *, and the culti- 
vation of whose friendship had been my sole motive in choos- 
ing Stowey for my residence, I was so fortunate as to 
acquire, shortly after my settlement there, an invaluable bless- 
ing in the society and neighbourhood of one + to whom I 
could look up with equal reverence, whether I regarded him 
a5 a poet, a philosopher, or a man. His conversation extend- 
ed to almost all subjects, except physics and politics: with 
the latter he never troubled himself. Yet neither my retire~ 
ment, nor my utter abstraction from all the disputes of the 
day, could secure me in those jealous times from suspicion 
and obloquy, which did not stop at me, but extended to my 
excellent friend, whose perfect innocence was even adduced 
as a suspicion of his guilt. One of the many sycophants of 
that day, discoursing on the politics of the neighbourhood, 
uttered the following deep remark: —<¢ As to Coleridge, 
there is not much harm in him; for he is a whirl-brain that 
talks whatever comes uppermost: but that Wordsworth ! he 
is the dark traitor. You never hear Aim say a syllable on 
the subject” — Biog. Lit. vol. i. pp. 167—178. 

It was at Nether Stowey, at the foot of the Quantock Hills, in 
Somersetshire, in the summer and autumn of the year 1797, 
that Mr. Coleridge wrote, at the desire of Mr. Sheridan, the 


* And now, beloved Stowey! I tchold 
Thy church-tower, and, methinks, the four huge elms 
Clust’ring, which mark the mansion of my friend 1; 
And close behind them, hidden from my view, 
Is my own lowly cottage, where my babe 
And my babe’s mother dwell in peace ! with light 
And quicken’d footsteps thitherward I tread.” 
Fears in Solitude. 
+t Mr. Wordsworth then lived at Aliforden, a romantic old family mansion of 
the St. Aubins, about two miles from Stowey. 


‘Thomas Poole, Esq. 
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tragedy of “* Remorse,” which was, by his neglect, not 
brought upon the stage of Drury Lane theatre till the year 
1813, when the property was under the direction of Mr. 
Whitbread. During his residence st Stowey, he was in the 
habit of preaching every Sunday at the Unitarian Chapel at 
Taunton, and was greatly respected by even the better class 
of his neighbours and hearers. Here, in June, 1797, his 
friends, Charles Lamb and his sister, visited him, and gave 
occasion to the sweet verses entitled “ This Lime-tree Bow’r 
my Prison;” and it was during his residence here that the 
late Mr. William Hazlitt became acquainted with him. This 
acute writer has thus vividly recorded that first acquaintance 
in the “ Liberal:” — 

«« My father was a dissenting minister at Wem, in Shrop- 
shire, and in the year 1798 Mr. Coleridge came to Shrewsbury 
to succeed Mr. Rowe in the spiritual charge of a Unitarian 
congregation there. He did not come til} late on the Saturday 
afternoon before he was to preach, and Mr. Rowe, who 
himself went down to the coach in a state of anxiety and 
expectation, to look for the arrival of his successor, could 
find no one at all answering the description, but a round-faced 
man in a short black coat (like a shooting-jacket), which 
hardly seemed to have been made for him, but who seemed 
to be talking at a great rate to his fellow-passengers. Mr. 
Rowe had scarcely returned to give an account of his dis- 
appointment, when the round-faced man in black entered, 
and dissipated ali doubts on the subject, by beginning to 
talk, He did not cease while he stayed; nor has he since, 
that I know of. He held the good town of Shrewsbury in 
delightful suspense for three weeks that he remained there, 
* fluttering the proud -Solopians like an eagle in a dove~ 
cote ;’ and the Welsh mountains, that skirt the horizon 
with their tempestuous confusion, agree to have heard no such 
mystic sounds since the days of 


— ‘high-born Hoel’s harp or soft Llewellyn's lay!” 


“ My father lived ten miles from Shrewsbury, and was in 
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the habit of exchanging visits with Mr. Rowe and with Mr, 
Jenkins of Whitchurch (nine miles farther on), according 
to the custom of dissenting ministers in each other's neigh- 
bourhood. A line of communication is thus established, by 
which the flame of civil and religious liberty is kept alive, 
and nourishes its mouldering fire unquenchable, like the fires 
in the Agamemnon of AZschylus, placed at different stations, 
that waited for ten long years to announce, with their blazing 
pyramids, the destruction of Troy. Coleridge had agreed to 
come once to see my father, according to the courtesy of the 
country, as Mr. Rowe’s probable successor; but in the mean 
time 1 bad gone to hear him preach the Sunday after his ar~ 
rival, A poet and a philosopher getting up into a Unitarian 
pulpit to preach the Gospel was a romance in these degenerate 
days —a sort of revival of the primitive spirit of Christianity, 
which was not to be resisted. 

© It.was in January, 1798, that I rose one morning before 
daylight, to walk ten miles in the mud, to hear this cele- 
brated person preach. Never, the longest day I have to live, 
shall I have such another walk as this cold, raw, comfortless 
one, in the winter of the year 1798. ‘Il y a des impressions 
qui ni le tems, ni les circonstances peuvent effacer. Dusse-je 
vivre des siécles entiers, le doux tems de ma jeunesse ne peut 
renaitre pour moi, ni s’effacer jamais dans ma mémoire.’ 
When I got there, the organ was playing the 100th psalm; 
and when it was done, Mr. Coleridge rose and gave out his text 
—‘ And he went up into the mountain to pray, himself, alone?” 
As he gave out this text, his voice ‘rose like a stream of 
rich distilled perfumes ;’ and when he came to the two last 
words, which he pronounced loud, deep, and distinct, it 
seemed to me, who was then young, as if the sounds had 
echoed from the bottom of the humsn heart, and as if that 
prayer might have floated in solemn silence through the 
universe. The idea of St. John came into my mind, ‘ of 
one crying in the wilderness, who had his loins girt about, 
and whose food was locusts and wild honey.” The preacher 
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then launched into his subject, like an eagle dallying with the 
wind. The sermon was upon peace and war — upon church 
and state—not their alliance, but their separation —on the 
spirit of the world, and the spirit of Christianity, not as the 
same, but as opposed to one another. He talked of those 
who had ‘ inscribed the cross of Christ on banners dripping 
with human gore.” He made a poetical and pastoral excur- 
sion, —and to show the fatal effects of war, drew a striking 
contrast between the simple shepherd boy, driving his team 
afield, or sitting under the hawthorn, piping to his flock, 
®as though he should never be gld, and the same poor 
country lad, crimped, kidnapped, brought into town, made 
drunk atan ale-house, turued into a wretched drummer-boy, 
with his hair sticking on end with powder and pomatum, 
a long cue at his back, and tricked out in the loathsome 
finery of the profession of blood. 


« «Buch were the notes our once-loved poot sung ;* 


and, for myself, I could not have been more delighted if I 
had heard the music of the spheres. Poetry and philosophy 
bad met together. Truth and genius had embraced under 
the eye and with the sanction of religion, This was even 
beyond my hopes. 1 returned home well satisfied. ‘The sun 
that was still labouring pale and'wan through the sky, ob- 
scured by thick mists, seemed an emblem of the good cause ; 
and the cold dank drops of dew, that hung half melted on 
the beard of the thistle, had something genial and refreshing 
in them ; for there was a spirit of hope and youth in all na- 
ture that turned every thing into good. < . 7 


“ On the Tuesday following, the half-inspired speaker came. 
I was called down into the room where he was, and went 
half-hoping, half-afraid. He received me very graciously ; 
and I listened for a long time without utteringa word. I did 
not suffer in his opinion by my silence. ‘ For those two 
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hours (he was afierwards pleased to say) he was conversing 
with W. H.’s forehead.’ His appearance was different from 
what I hed anticipated from seeing him before. At a 
distance, and in the dim light of the chapel, there was to me 
a strange wildness in his aspect, a dusky obscurity, and I 
thought bim pitted with the small-pox. His complexion 
was at that time clear, and even bright 


« « As are the children of yon azure sheen,” 


His forehead was broad and high, light as if built of ivory, 
with large projecting eyebrows, and his eyes rolling beneath 
them like a sea with darkened lustre. 


«© A certain tender bloom his face o'ereprend ;* 


a purple tinge, as we see it in the pale, thoughtful com- 
plexions of the Spanish portrait-painters, Murillo and Velas- 
quez. His mouth was gross, voluptuous, open, eloquent ; 
his chin good-humoured and round; but his nose, the rud- 
der of the face, and the index of the will, was small, feeble, 
nothing, —like what he has done. It might seem that the 
genius of his face, as from a height, surveyed and projected 
him (with gufficient capacity and huge aspiration) into the 
world unknown of thought and imagination, with nothing 
to support or guide his veering purpose, as if Columbus 
liad launched his adventurous course for the New World in 
a scallop, without oars or compass. So at least 1 comment 
on it after the event. Coleridge in his person was rather 
above the common size, inclining to the corpulent, or, like 
the Lord Hamlet, * somewhat fat and pursy.’ His hair 
(now, alas ! grey *) was then black and glossy as the raven’s, 
and fell in smooth masses over his forehead. This long pen- 
dulous hair is peculiar to enthusiasts.” — Zhe Liberal, vol. ii. 
pp. 23—27. 

Mr. Coleridge, in the years 1796 and 1797, published his 


© And during the latter years of his life pertcty white, 
=. & 
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firet poetical volume, the second edition in conjunction with 
a few poems by his friends Charles Lamb and Charles Lloyd, 
just as Mr. Southey had previously published his earliest 
poetical effusions bound up with those of his friend Mr. 
Lovell, In 1796 was published separately the “ Ode on the 
Departing Year,” and in 1798 the “ Fears in Solitude,” 
‘6 France, an Ode,” and “ Frost at Midnight.” In the year 
1798 also appeared the first edition of the celebrated “ Lyrical 
Ballads” of Mr. Wordsworth and Mr. Coleridge, of which 
the latter gives the following account : — 

* During the first year that Mr. Wordsworth end I were 
neighbours, our conversations turned frequently on the two 
cardinal points of poetry, — the power of exciting the sympathy 
of the reader by a faithful adherence to the trath of nature, 
and the power of giving the interest of novelty by the modi- 
fying colours of imagination. The sudden charm which ac- 
cidents of light and shade, which moonlight or sunset dif 
fused over a known and familiar landscape, appeared to re- 
present the practicability of combining both. These are the 
poetry of nature. The thought suggested itself (to which of 
us I do not recollect) that a series of poems might be com- 
posed of two sorts. In the one the incidents and agents 
were to be, in part at feast, supernatural ; and the excellence 
aimed at was to consist in the interesting of the affections by 
the dramatic truth of such emotions as would naturally ac- 
company such situations, supposing them real. And real in 
this sense they have been to every human being who, from 
whatever source of delusion, has at any time believed himself 
under supernatural agency. For the second class, subjects 
were to be chosen from ordinary life: the characters and in- 
cidents were to be such as will be found in every village and 
its vicinity, where there is a meditative and feeling mind to 
seek after them, or to notice them when they present them- 
selves, 

« In this idea originated the plan of the ‘ Lyrical Ballads,’ 
in which it was agreed that my endeavours should be directed 
to persons and characters supernatural, or at least romantic ; 
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yet so as to transfer from our inward nature a human interest 
and a semblance of truth sufficient to procure for these 
shadows of imagination that willing suspension of disbelief for 
the moment which constitutes poetic faith. Mr. Words- 
worth, on the other hand, was to propose to himself, as his 
grand object, to give the charm of novelty to things of every 
day, and to excite a feeling analogous to the supernatural, by 
awakening the mind’s attention from the lethargy of custom, 
and directing it to the loveliness and the wonders of the world 
before us, — an inexhaustible treasure, but for which, in con~ 
sequence of the feeling of familiarity and selfish solicitude, we 
have eyes yet see not, ears that hear not, and hearts that 
neither feel nor understand. 

* With this view I wrote the * Ancient Mariner,’ and was 
preparing, among other poems, the ‘ Dark Ladie,’ and the 
* Christabel,’ in which I should have more nearly realised my 
ideal than I had done in my first attempt. Bat Mr. Words- 
worth’s industry had proved so much more successful, and 
the number of his poems so much greater, that my com- 
positions, instead of forming a balance, appeared rather an 
interpolation of heterogeneous matter. Mr. Wordsworth 
added two or three poems written in his own character, in 
the impassioned, lofty, and sustained diction, which is cha- 
racteristic of his genius. In this form the ‘t Lyrical Ballads” 
were published, and were presented by him as an experiment, 
whether subjects, which from their nature rejected the usual 
ornaments and extra-colloquial style of poems in general, 
might not be so managed, in the Iangunge of ordinary life, as 
to produce the pleasurable interest which it is the peculiar 
business of poetry to impart. To the second edition he 
added a preface of considerable length, in which, notwith- 
standing some passeges of apparently a contrary import, he 
was understood to contend for the extension of this style to 
poetry of all kinds, and to reject as vicious and indefensible 
all phrases and forms of style that were not included in what 
he (unfortunately, I think, adopting an equivocal expression) 
called the language of real life. From this preface, prefixed 
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to poems in which it was impossible to deny the presence of 
original genius, however mistaken its direction might be 
deemed, arose the whole long-continued controversy. For, 
from the conjunction of perceived power with supposed heresy, 
explain the inveteracy, and in some instances, I grieve to say, 
the acrimonious passions, with which the controversy has 
been conducted by the assailants.” — Biog. Lit. vol. ii, 
pp. 1—+. 

In the autumn of the year 1798 Mr. Coleridge, to whom 
his friends, Messrs. Josiah and Thomas Wedgewood of 
Etruria, in Staffordshire, had generously granted an annuity 
of 1002. (Mr. Hazlitt says 1501.) commenced his travels in 
Germany, accompanied by Mr. Wordsworth." Of these 
travels the only records are contained in a few letters in The 
Friend” (repeated in the “ Biographia Literaria”); but the 
fruits of his German studies of men and books are apparent 
in every after-production of his mind and pen. 

“ While I was in Germany,” he observes, “ for the pur- 
pose of finishing my education, whither I was enabled to go 
by the munificence of my two honoured patrons, and from 
which I resurned, before the proposed time, literally (I know 
not whether a husband and father ought to be ashamed of it) 
home-sick, one of the writers concerned in the collection 
inserted a note in the ¢ Beauties of the Antijacobin,’ which, 
after having informed the public that I had been dishonoured 
at Cumbridge for preaching deism, concludes with these 
words : —‘ Since this time he has left his native country, 
commenced citizen of the world, left his poor children father- 


© Ab, quiet dell! dear cot! and mount sublime! 
I was constrain’d to quit you. Was it right, 
‘While my unnumber'd brethren toil'd and bled, 
‘That { should dream away th’ intrusted hours 
On rose-leaf beds, pamp'ring the coward heart 
‘With feelings atl too delioate for use? 
T therefore go, and join head, heart, and band, 
Active and firma, to fight the bloodless fight 
‘Of science, freedom, and the truth in Christ.” 
On having teft a Place of Retirement. 
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Jess, and his wife destitute. Ex his, disce his friends Lamb 
and Southey.’” — The Friend, No. 2. 

This calumny needs no refutation at this time of day, but 
it had a lgng run of currency. Mr. Southey is well known 
to be one of the most domestic men in the world: Mr, Lamb 
was never married; and although both Mrs. Coleridge and Mrs. 
Lovell have long resided with their sister Mrs. Southey, yet 
the connection and correspondence of Mr. Coleridge with his 
family never suffered the slightest suspension ; and his friends 
Mr. and Mrs. Gillman, with whom the poet resided for the 
last twenty years of bis life, could bear their tearful testimony 
that Mr. Coleridge’s heart was as good as his head. 

« Instead of troubling others,” continues the auto-biographer, 
“with my own crude notions and juvenile compositions, I 
was in Germany better employed in attempting to store my 
own head with the wisdom of others. I made the best use 
of my time and means, and there is therefore no period of 
my life on which I can look back with such unmingled satis- 
faction. After acquiring 2 tolerable sufficiency in the German 
language at Ratzeburg, which with my voyage and journey 
thither I have described in ‘The Friend,’ I proceeded 
through Hanover to Gottingen. Here I regularly attended 
the lectures on physiology in the morning, and on natural 
history in the evening, under Blamenbach,—a name as dear to 
every Englishman who has studied in that university as it is 
venerable to men of science throughout Europe. Eich 
horn’s lectures on the New Testament were repeated to me, 
from notes by a student from Ratzeburg, a young man of 
sound learning and indefatigable industry, who is now, I 
believe, a professor of the Oriental languages at Heidelberg. 
But my chief efforts were directed towards a grounded know- 
ledge of the German language and literature. From Pro- 
fessor Pychseu I received as many lessons in the. Gothic 
of Ulphilas as sufficed to make me acquainted with his 
grammar and the radical words of most frequent occurrence ; 
and with the occasional assistance of the same philosophic 
linguist I read through Ottfried’s ¢ Metrical Paraphrase of the 
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Gospel,’ and the most important remains of the Theotiscan, 
or the transitional state of the Teutonic language, from the 
Gothic to the old German of the Swabian period. Of this 
period (the polished dialect of which is analogous to that of our 
Chaucer, and which leaves the philosophic student in doubt 
whether the language has not since then lost more in sweet~ 
ness and flexibility than it has gained in condensation and 
copiousness,) I read with sedulous accuracy the Minnesinger 
{or singers of love, the Provengal poets of the Swabian 
court,) and the metrical romances ; and then laboured through 
sufficient specimens of the master singers, their degenerate 
successors, not however without occasional pleasure from the 
rude yet interesting strains of Hans Sachs the cobbler of 
Nuremberg.” — Biog. Lit. vol. i. pp. 201—205. 

On his return from Germany, in the year 1800, Mr. Cole- 
ridge went to reside at Keswick, where his friend Mr. Southey 
had, after filling for some time the situation of secretary to 
Mr. Corry, the Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer, finally 
settled, Mr. Wordsworth then living at Grasmere; and here 
his religious tenets, to use his own expression, found a final 
reconversion to the whole truth in Christ. He tells us, 
indeed, that even before this, while meditating, his heart had 
Jong been with the blessed Paul and the beloved John, though 
his head was with Spinoza. He now became convinced, both 
head and heart, of the doctrine of St. Paul, and a firm 
believer in the divine trinity in unity. 

To conclude our extracts from his Literary Biography : — 

* Soon after my return from Germany,” says he, “ I was 
solicited to undertake the literary and political department of 
* The Morning Post;’ and I acceded to the proposal on con- 
dition that the paper should thenceforward be conducted on 
certain fixed and announced principles, and that I should be 
neither,obliged nor requested to deviate from them in favour 
of any party or in any event. In consequence that journal 
became, and for many years continued, antiministerial, indeed, 
yet with a very qualified approbation of the opposition, and 
with greater earnestuess and zeal both antijacobin and anti- 
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gallican, From the commencement of the Addington ad- 
ministration to the present day, whatever I have written in 
‘ The Morning Post,’ or, after that paper was transferred to 
other proprietors, in ‘ The Courier,’ has been in defence or 
furtherance of the measures of government. 


« « Things of this nature scarce survive the night 
‘That gives them birth: they perish in the Hight, 
Cast by sofur from after-life, that there 
‘Can scarcely ought be said but that they were." . 

Caxswasour, 


“ Yet in these labours I employed, and, in the belief of 
partial friends, wasted, the prime and manhood of my intellect. 
Most assuredly they added nothing to my fortune or my re- 
putation, From government, or the friends of government, 
I not only never received remuneration, or ever expected it, 
but I was never honoured with 2 single acknowledgment or 
expression of satisfaction. Yet the retrospect is far from 
painful, or matter of regret. I am not, indeed, silly enough 
to take as any thing more than a violent hyperbole of party 
debate Mr. Fox’s assertion that ‘the late war was a war pro- 
duced by “ The Morning Post,”’ or I should be proud to 
have the words inscribed upon my tomb. As little do I re- 
gard the circumstance that I was a specified object of Buona- 
parte’s resentment during my residence in Italy, in consequence 
of those essays in ‘The Morning Post’ during the peace of 
Amiens. Nor do I lay any greater weight on the confirming 
fact, that an order for my arrest was sent from Paris, from 
which danger I was rescued by the kindness of a noble Bene- 
dictine, and the graeious contrivance of that good old man 
the Pope ; for the late tyrant’s vindictive appetite was omni- 
vorous, and preyed equally on a Duc d’Enghien and the 
writer of e newspaper. But I do derive a gratification from 
the knowledge that my essays contributed to introduce the 
practice of placing the questions and events of the day in a 
moral point of view; in giving a dignity to particular mea- 
sures by tracing their policy or impolicy to permanent prin- 
ciples, and an interest to principles by the application of them 
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to individual measures. In Mr. Burke’s writings, indeed, the 
germs of almost all political truths may be found. But I dare 
assume to myself the merit of having first explicitly defined 
and analysed the nature of jacobinism; and that in distin- 
guishing the jacobin from the republican and the mere dema- 
gogue I both rescued the word from remaining a mere term 
of abuse, and put on their guard many honest minds who, 
even in the heat of zeal against jacobins, admitted or sup- 
ported principles from which the worst parts of that system 
may be deduced. That these are not necessary practical 
results of such principles we owe to that fortunate inconse~ 
quence which permits the heart to rectify the errors of the 
understanding.” — Biog. Lit. vol. i. pp. 207214. 

In the year 1800 were published Mr. Coleridge’s transla- 
tion of Schiller’s * Wallenstein,” both the first and the 
second parts, and then “ the harp of Quantock” was nearly 
silent for ever. ‘“ Many beautiful passages of this transla- 
tion,” says a writer in a late Quarterly Review, “ are ex- 
clusively the property of the English poet, who used a MS, 
copy of the German text before its publication by the author; 
and it is a curious anecdote in literature, that Schiller, in more 
instances than one, afterwards adopted the hints, and trans- 
Jated in turn the interpolations, of his own translator. Hence 
it is, also, that there are passages in the German editions of 
the present day which are not found in the English version: 
they were, in almost every case, the subsequent additions of 
the German poet.” 

In the year 1804 Mr. Coleridge made a voyage to Malta, 
on a visit to his friend Dr. Stoddart, then King’s Advocate 
there. Sir Alexander Ball was then Governor of that island, 
and was so greatly pleased with his genius and conversation, 
that during an occasional absence of the Secretary to the Go- 
vernment, he appointed Mr. Coleridge to act in that office. 
‘We need not say that his talents lay in any other direction 
than that of office business; but he flattered himself that his 
mind could bend to the yoke, and the salary was 800/, per 
annum. Notwithstanding the eulogium that Mr. Coleridge 
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has written upon Sir Alexander in “ The Friend,” there was 
little congeniality of mind between the Governor and his 
Secretary. They did not agree, and the employment lasted 
in name and salary for about nine months only. Mr. Cole- 
ridge was altogether in Malta from May, 1804, to October, 
1805. Ip his way home he passed through Calabria and 
Italy ; and it is to be regretted that so few of his feelings on 
his visit to Rome are to be found recorded in his writings. 

In the years 1809-10 he issued from Grasmere a weekly 
essay, stamped to be sent by the general post, called “ The 
Friend.” This paper lasted for twenty-seven numbers, and 
was then abruptly discontinued; but the papers have since been 
collected and enlarged in three small volumes. The original 
mode of publication proved as unsatisfactory to his sub- 
scribers as to himself. The compiler of these memoirs took 
in “ The Friend” at the time of its periodical publication, 
It was almost impossible to read these disquisitions (or rather 
excursions) periodically. Sometimes a number was neglected 
to be sent to the subscriber; and thus the chain of the 
author’s reasoning was Jost, for the subject seldom was com- 
prised within the sheet. Sometimes, indeed, the sheet broke 
off in the middle of a sentence, and thus the reasoning was 
inevitably suspended till the next week. How such a mind 
as Mr. Coleridge’s, so eloquent and full upon all subjects, 
that out of that fulness the mouth would speak, upon all 
subjects, incidental and collateral in the second and third de~ 
grees, treating, too, upon such a topic as moral philosophy, 
could think of confining and fettering itself in weekly essays 
of sixteen pages each, appears more wonderful than even the 
project of * The Watchman.” “ The Friend” was any thing 
but a periodical publication. 

In the year 1812 Mr. Coleridge, being in London, 
edited, and contributed several very interesting articles to, 
Mr. Southey’s * Omniana,” in two small volumes. In 1818 
the tragedy of * The Remorse” was acted and printed. The 
present writer and a large party of the author’s friends sta- 
tioned themselves early in the pit, and had the pleasure of 
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publicly applauding the entrance of the poet into one of the 
boxes. It was not a good aeting play, and Mr. Elliston, 
who personated the hero, may have been a bad tragedian; 
but he had at least the good taste to appreciate his author’s 
genius, and to reverence the man. Mr. Charles Lamb's ex- 
cellent prologue was spoken to this play. It was a “ Rejected 
Address,” on the opening of the new theatre. The play had 
No great run: it was too beautiful a poem. 

In the year 1816 Mr. Coleridge published “ Fhe States- 
man’s Manual; or, the Bible the best Guide to political 
Skill and Foresight; a Lay Sermon;” and in the following 
year “ A Second Lay Sermon, addressed to the Higher and 
Middle Classes, on the existing Distresses -and Discontents.” 
In this year also appeared the Biographical Sketches of his 
Literary Life and Opinions, and his newspaper Poems re- 
collected under the title of “ Sibylline Leaves.” 

About this time he wrote the prospectus of The Ency- 
clopedia Metropolitana,” still in the course of publication, and 
was intended to be its editor; but this final mistake was early 
discovered and rectified. 

Tn the year 1816 likewise was published by Mr. Murray, at 
the recommendation of Lord Byron, who had generously be- 
friended the brother (or rather the father) poet, the wondrous 
ballad tale of * Christabel.” The author tells us in his pre- 
face that the first part of it was written in his great poetic 
year, ¥797, at Stowey; the second part after his return from 
Germany, in 1800, at Keswick; the conclusion yet remains to 
be written! The poet says, indeed, in this preface, “ As in 
my very first conception of the tale, I had the whole present 
to my mind, I trust that I shall yet be able to embody in verse 
the three parts yet to come.” We do not pretend to contra- 
dict a poet’s dreams; but we believe that Mr. Coleridge never 
communicated to mortal man, woman, or child, how this story 
of witchcraft was to end. The poem is, perhaps, more inter- 
esting as a fragment. For sixteen years we remember it used 
to be recited and transcribed by admiring disciples, till at 
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length it was printed, and at least half the charm of the poet 
was broken by the counterspell of that rival magician Fust. 

‘We must now be brief, In 1818 was published the drama 
of  Zapolya.” In 1825, * Aids to Refieetion, in the Form- 
ation of a manly Character, on the several Grounds of Pra- 
dence, Morality, and Religion; illustrated by select Passages 
from our elder Divines, especially from Archbishop Leighton.” 
This is to us a very precious manual. And to conclude the 
catalogue of Mr. Coleridge’s works, in 1830 a small volume 
“ On the Constitution of the Church and State, according to 
the Idea of each, with Aids toward a right Judgment on the 
late Catholic Bill.” 

In the year 1828 the whole of his poetical works, includ- 
ing the dramas of Wallenstein (which had been long out 
of print), Remorse, and Zapolya, were collected in three 
elegant volumes by Mr. Pickering, the British classical 
publisher; who during the very year of the poet’s death 
reprinted them with still greater additions ; and nothing now 
remains but for the public to purchase them, and thus, as 
they are wont to deal with poets, to raise a monument to 
him to whom they denied bread. =~ 

The latter years of Mr. Coleridge's life were made easy 
by a domestication with his friend Mr. Gillman, the surgeon 
of Highgate Grove, and for some years the poet deservedly 
received an annuity from his Majesty of 100/. per annum, as 
an Academician of the Royal Society of Literature, But 
these few most honourable pensions to worn-out veterans in 
literature were discontinued by the late ministry. Mr. Cole- 
ridge contributed one or two erudite papers to the Trans- 
actions of this Society. In the summer of 1828 Mr. 
Coleridge made the tour of Holland, Flanders, and up the 
Rhine as far as Bergen. For some years before his death 
he was afflicted with great bodily pain; and was on one 
occasion heard to say, that for thirteen months he had from 
this cause walked up and down his chamber seventeen hours 
each day, He died on the 25th of July, 1834, having pre- 
viously written the following epitaph for himself: — 
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Stop, Christian passer-by ! Stop, child of God! 
‘And read with gentle breast. Benesth this sod 
A poet lies, or that which once seem'd he — 
Oh, fife a thought in prayer for 8. T. C.1 
‘That he, who, many 2 year, with toil of breath, 
Found death in life, may here find life in death { 
Mercy for praise — to be forgiven for fame, 
He aak'd and boped through Christ. Do thou the same," 

This is perfection — worthy of the author of the best essay 
on epitaphs in the English language. He was buried in High- 
gate Church. He has left three children, namely, Hartley, 
Derwent, and Sara. The first has published a volume of 
poems, of which it is enough to say that they are worthy of 
Mr. Wordsworth’s verses addressed to him at “ six years old.” 
The second son is in holy orders, and is married and settled 
in the west of England; and the poet’s daughter is united 
to her learned and lively cousin, Mr. Henry Nelson Cole- 
ridge, the author of “ Six Months in the West Indies.” 
This young lady had the good fortune to be educated in the 
noble library on the banks of the Cumberlind Greta, where 
she assisted her accomplished uncle in translating from the 
old French the history of the Chevalier Bayard, and from the 
Latin the account of the Abipones, or Equestrian Indians of 
South America, by the Jesuit Martin Dobrizhoffer ; both of 
which works were published by Mr. Marray. 


+ But of his native specch, because wellnigh 
Disuso in him forgetfulness had wrought, 
In Latin he composed his history, 
A garrulous but a lively tale, aud fraught 
‘With matter of Jetight and food for thought ; 
And if he could, in Merlin’s glass, have seen 
By tohom his tomes to speak our tongue were taught, 
The old man would have been as pleased (I ween) 
‘As when he won the car of that great empress queen.” 
Sourser's Tale of Paraguay. 


It now remains for us briefly to characterise Mr. Coleridge's 
genius. It was about the year 1808 that he commenced at 
the Royal Institation the practice of delivering those courses 
of lectures on the principles of criticism, as applied to Shak- 
speare and Milton, which he for many years afterwards resumed 
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occasionally at the Russell aud Surrey Institutions, and in 
other public rooms. Of these lectures the following personal 
history has been printed from a letter to Mr. Britton : — 


«Highgate, 26th Feb, 1819. 
“During a course of lectures I faithfully employ all 
the intervening days in collecting and digesting the materials, 
whether I have or have not lectured on the same subject 
before making no difference. The day of the lecture, till the 
hour of commencement, I devote to the consideration, what 
of the mass before me is best fitted to answer the purposes 
of a lecture, i.e. to keep the audience awake and interested 
during the delivery, and to leave a sting behind, #. e. a dis- 
position to study the subject anew, under the light of a new 
principle. Several times, however, partly from apprehension 
respecting my health and animal spirits, partly from the wish 
to possess copies that might afterwards be marketable among 
the booksellers, I have previously written the lecture; but 
before I had proceeded twenty minutes T have been obliged 
to push the MSS. away, and give the subject a new turn. 
Nay, this was so notorious, that many of my auditors used 
to threaten me, when they saw any number of written papers 
on my desk, to steal them away, declaring they never felt so 
secure of a good lecture as when they perceived that I had 
not a single scrap of writing before me. I take far, far 
more pains than would go to the set composition of a lecture, 
both by varied reading and meditation; but for the words, 
illustrations, &c. I know almost as little as any one of my au- 
dience (2. e, those of any thing like the same education with 
myself) what they will be, five minutes before the lecture 
begins. Such is my way; for such is my nature; and in 
attempting any other, I should only torment myself in order 
to disappoint my auditors —torment myself during the de- 
jivery, I mean; for in all other respects it would be a much 
shorter and easier task to deliver them from writing. Iam 
anxious to preclude any semblance of affectation, and have, 
therefore, troubled you with this lengthy preface before I 
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have the hardihood to answer you, that you might as well 
ask me what my dreams were in the year 1814, as what my 
course of lectures was at the Surrey Institution. Fuimus 
Trées. I regret that I cannot say the same of all my intel- 
leetual life. At least, were it in my power, my works would 
be confined to the second volume of my “ Literary Life,” 
the essays of the third volume of “ The Friend,” from p. 67. 
to p. 265., with about fifty or sixty pages from the two former 
volumes, and some half dozen of my poems. 

«If, therefore, I should be able to employ the time re- 
qaired for a course of six or eight lectures at the Russell In- 
stitution, 7.2. compatibly with other employment for the 
bread and beef.of the day,— God knows how laboriously and 
yet scarcely earned ! I should prefer your committee’s 
making their own choice of the subjects from English, Italian, 
or German literature, and even the fine arts, as far as the 
philosophy of the same is alone concerned. I have learnt 
what I might easily have anticipated, that the Lear of 
Shakspeare is not a good subject for a whole lecture in my 
style; with that exception, any of the plays of Shakspeare, 
the Twelfth Night, Richard IJ., with the character of 
Richard [1I., Romeo and Juliet, Antony and Cleopatra, 
Macbeth, Hamlet, Othello, &c., &c.,—the Paradise Lost, 
with the character of Milton (which I appear to remember 
was the favourite lecture of those given at the Surrey Institu- 
tion), Spencer, Dante, old English ballads and metrical ro- 
mances,—on the uses of poetry in the process of the mind’s 
education, especially on the supernatural, — the comparison 
of English poetry, from Chaucer to Miltor, with the period 
from Dryden (inclusive) to the Wartons, — of all these and 
of any other congenerous subjects, the committee might 
take their choice.” 


This letter appears to us to contain the real secret history of 
Mr. Coleridge’s mind, and to account for his greater popu- 
larity as a peripatetic lecturer than as 2 writer for the study. 
His voice and countenance were harmonious and beautiful: 
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he was a great improvisatore. But if he himself could as 
little remember what his dreams were in 1814 as the mere 
subject of a certain course of lectures, how could he expect 
that his hearers should ? “ Mr. ,” said a college 
lecturer, before he commenced his discourse one day, “ you 
are laughing and talking there, and I would Jay a wager you 
don’t know what I am going to say.”——“ No, sir,” answered 
the classman, “do you?” This reply would have been no 
joke in the case of Mr. Coleridge. His eulogist in the late 
Quarterly Review admits that Mr. Gurney, the short-hand 
writer, attempted to take down his lectures, but could make 
nothing of it. We have no doubt they would have read 
more unintelligibly than even his printed works, to un- 
derstand which is sometimes a hopeless task. ‘The author 
felt this; and in his “ Biographia Literaria” has “« A Chapter 
of Requests and Premonitions concerning the Perusal or 
Omission of the Chapter that follows.” This chapter com- 
mences thus : — 

“In the perusal of philosophical works, I have been 
greatly benefited by a resolve, which, in the antithetic form, 
and with the allowed quaintness of an adage or maxim, I 
have been accustomed to word thus: —‘ Until you understand 
a writer’s ignorance, presume yourself ignorant of his under- 
standing.’ This golden rule of mine does, I own, resemble 
those of Pythagoras in its obscurity rather than its depth, 
If, however, the reader will permit me to be my own Hiero- 
cles, I trust that he will find its meaning fally explained by 
the following instances. I have now before me a treatise of a 
religious fanatic, full of dreams and supernatural experiences. 
I see clearly the writer’s grounds, and their hollowness. I 
have a complete insight into the causes which, through the 
medium of his body, had acted on his mind; and by appli- 
cation of received and ascertained laws I can satisfactorily 
explain to my own reason the strange incidents which the 
writer records of himself. And this I can do without sus- 
pecting him of sny intentional falsehood. As when in broad 
daylight a man tracks the steps of a traveller who had lost 
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his way in a fog, or by treacherous moonshine, even 0, and 
with thesame tranquil sense of certainty, can I follow the traces 
of this bewildered visionary. J understand his ignorance. 

On the other hand, I have been reperusing, with the 
best energies of my mind, the Timeeus of Plato. Whatever 
I comprehend impresses me with a reverential sense of the 
author’s genius; but there is a considerable portion of the 
work to which I can attach no consistent meaning. In other 
treatises of the same philosopher, intended for the average 
comprehensions of men, I have been delighted with the 
masterly good sense, with the perspicuity of the language, 
and the aptness of the inductions. I recollect, likewise, that 
numerous passages in this author, which I thoroughly com- 
prehend, were formerly no less unintelligible to me than the 
passages now in question. It would, I am aware, be quite 
JSashionable to dimiss them at once as Platonic jargon. But 
this I cannot do with satisfaction to my own mind, because I 
have sought in vain for causes adequate to the solution of the 
assumed inconsistency. I have no insight into the possibility 
of a man so eminently wise using words with such half- 
meanings to himself, as must perforce pass into no-meanings 
to his readers. When, in addition to the motives thus sug- 
gested by my own reason, I bring into distinct remembrance 
the number and the series of great men, who, after long and 
zealous study of these works, had joined in honouring the 
name of Plato with epithets that almost transcend humanity, 
I feel that a contemptuous verdict on my part might argue 
want of modesty, but would hardly be received by the ju- 
dicious as evidence of superior penetration. Therefore, 
utterly baffled in all my attempts to understand the ignorance 
of Plato, Z conclude myself ignorant of his understanding.” — 
Biog. Lit. vol. i. pp. 285—287. 

‘We know not whom Mr. Coleridge meant by this “ re- 
ligious fanatic.” It cannot be Jacob Behmen, for him Mr, 
Coleridge has previously called “an enthusiast as contra. 
distinguished from a fanatic’ (vol. i. p.139.); but even of 
* this poor ignorant shoemaker,” he says, * many and gross 
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were his delusions;” and therefore we should like to have 
shown Mr. Coleridge the following easy verses of Byrom, a 
disciple of this very mystic, by which he would have seen that 
there are sensible and acute minds that havg applied his rea- 
soning on the subject of Plato to the case of Jacob Behmen, 
that it might equally be applied to the writings of Sweden- 
borg, Huntington, or Irving*, and that this “golden rule” 
cannot therefore be the test of the truth of any metaphysical 
or theosophical system :— 


” & Socrates's Reply concerning Heraclitus’s Writings. 
“| When Socrates had read, as authors note, 

A certain book that Heraclitus wrote, 

‘Deep in its matter and obscure boside, 

Ask’d his opinion of it, he replied, 

© All that I understand is good and true, 

And what I don’t is, I believe, s0 too.” 


‘Thus answer'd Socrates, whom Greece confess’d 
‘The wisest of hersages and the Lest, 

By justice maved, and candour of a piece 
“With that philosopher's repute in Greece: 
Worthy of imitstion, to be sure, 

‘When a good writer is sometimes obscure, 


All the baranguing, therefore, on the theme 
Of deep obncurity in Jacob Behme 
Is but itself obscure; for he might see 
Farther, ‘tie possible, than you or me: 
‘Meanwhile the goodness of his plainer page 
Demands the answer of the Grecian sage. 


“ He whom the fair Socratical remark 
Describes was call'd oxereios, or the dark; 
‘Yet his wise reader from the good in vie 
‘Thought that his darker passages were true: 
He would not judge of what, as yet, lay hid, 
By what he did not see, but what he did. 





“ The books of Belime, as none are tied to read, 
‘To blame unread they have as little need : 
As they who read them most the most commend, 
Others at least may venture to suspend, 
Or think, with ref'rence to such books as these, 
‘Of Heraclitus and of Socrates.” 





© Ofhis friead Mr. Irving’s theological system Mr. Coleridge does ‘not say 
that he understands his ignorance, but only, “ I cannot see my way in it,” 
On Church and State, p. 168. 
AAe 
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The case put by Mr. Coleridge of Plato is widely different 
from that of any modern. Antiquity, 2 dead language, the 
Joss of contemporary literature, are mighty ingredients in his 
obscurity; but to tell the student that unless he feels his 
own understanding superior to that of his author he is to 
fall down and worship, is to stop the mouth of all free en- 
quiry. Socrates would never have said he did not understand 
Plato: surely, surely, to be intelligible must be the principium 
ef fons both of speaking and of writing; and if the phile- 
sopher cannot make himself so by a gradual process of de- 
finition and natural induction, he had better resign his chair 
or his pen to some clearer mind, which shall be endued with 
that gift of explanation which does not fall to the lot of all 
men, although the wisdom may be in them. Mr. Coleridge 
himself admits this (almost) truism of the necessity of in- 
telligibility, when he justly praises Mr, Southey, by saying, 
in the very same volume (p. 66.), “ his prose is always intel- 
ligible.”— « Intelligibilia,” again he says, “non intellecturn, 
affero.” We answer, that is the question, whether Mr. Cole- 
ridge's metaphysics or principles of criticism are intelligible 
or not. Mr. Gurney says his lectures are not; a person, whom 
Mr. Coleridge describes as his “ judicious and tasteful friend,” 
tells him his writings ure not. Mr. Coleridge proceeds with 
the chapter so awfully commenced for about fifty pages, and 
then breaks off in the middle of a sentence : — 

“ Thus far had the work been transcribed for the press, 
when I received the following letter from a friend, whose 
practical judgment I have had ample reason to estimate and 
revere, and whase taste and sensibility preclude all the excuses 
which my self{Jove might possibly have prompted me to set 
up in plea against the decision of advisers of equal good sense, 
but with less tact and feeling: — 

«¢ Dean C.—You ask my opinion concerning your chapter 
on the Imagination, both 9s to the impressions it made on 
tayself, and as to those which 1 think it will make on the 
public, i. ¢. that part of the public who, from the title of the 
work, and from its forming a sort of introduction to a volume 
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of poems, are likely to constitute the great majority of your 
readers. As to myself, and stating in the first place the effect 
on my understanding, your opinions and method of argument 
were not only so new to me, but so directly the reverse of all 
Thad ever been accustomed to consider as truth, that even 
if 1 had comprehended your premises sufficiently to have ad- 
mitted them, and had seen the necessity of your conclusions, 
I should still have been in that state of mind which you have 
so ingeniously evolved as the antitheses to that in which o 
man is when he makes a dul, In your own words, I should 
have felt as if 1 had been standing on my head. The effect 
on my feelings, on the other hand, I cannot better represent 
than by supposing myself to have known only our light, airy, 
modern chapels of ease, and then for the first time to have 
been placed, and Jef alone, in one of our largest Gothic 
cathedrals in a gusty moonlight night of autumn, “ now in 
glimmer and now in gloom,” often in palpable darkness, not 
without a chilly sensation of terror; then suddenly emerging 
into broad, yet visionary Jights, with coloured shadows of 
fantastic shapes, yet ull decked with holy insignia and mystic 
symbols, and ever and unon coming out full upon pictures 
and stone-work images of great men, with whose names I was 
familiar, but which looked upon me with countenances and 
an expression the most dissimilar to all I had been in 
the habit of connecting with those names, Those whom I 
had been taught to vencrate as almost superhuman in mag- 
nitude of intellect 1 found perched. in little fretwork niches, 
as grotesque dwarfs; while the grotesques, in my hitherto 
belief, stood guarding the high altar with all the characters 
of apotheosis. In short, what I had supposed substances 
were thinned away into shadows, while every where shadows 
were deepened into substances, 


“ If substance may be call’d what shadow secm'd, 
For each scein'd either!" 


Yet after all I could not but repeat the lines which you had 
quoted from a MS. poem of your own in * The Friend,” and 
aad 
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applied to a work of Mr. Wordsworth, though with a few of 
the words altered : — 
———~ “ An orphie tale indeed ! 
A tale obscure of high and passionate thoughts 
To a strange music chanted!” 

¢ Be assured, however, that I look forward anxiously to 
your great book on the Constructive Philosophy which you 
have promised and announced ; and that I will do my best to 
understand it. Only I will not promise to descend into the 
dark cave of Trophonius with you, there to rub my own eyes, 
in order to make the sparks and figured flashes which I am 
required to see. 

“So much for myself. But as for the public, I do not 
hesitate a moment in advising and urging you to withdraw 
the chapter from the present work, and to reserve it for your 
announced treatise on the Legos, or communicative intellect in 
man and Deity. First, because, imperfectly as I understand the 
present chapter, I sec clearly that you have done too much, 
and yet not enough. You have been obliged to omit so 
many links from the necessity of compression, that what 
remains looks (if I may recur to my former illustration) like 
the fragments of the winding steps of an old ruined tower, 
Secondly,’ &c.” — Biog. Lit. vol. i. pp. 290—293, 

And so, instead of cancelling or withdrawing the part already 
transcribed of this mysterious chapter, we get no more of it. 
Now, with all our reverence and admiration of Mr. Coleridge, 
we will ask any candid man whether this is the proper way 
to write for the public, any more than to dream aloud is a 
decent mode of lecturing to an adult and educated class? 
‘We presume that Mr. Coleridge’s sensible correspondent 
alludes to the same magnum opus of which the late 
Quarterly Review says, “He has expended the labour of 
his life in founding and completing a traly catholic system of 
philosophy for a Christian man,” and which he has left ready 
for the press.* We can only say, with the letter-writer, 

‘* In the “ Aids to Refiection,” the title of this work is said to be “ Auertion 


of Retigion am necessarily involring Hevelation, and of Christianity as the only 
Revelation of permanent and universal Validity.” * 
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that, when it shall appear, “we will do our best to under- 
stand it ;” and that if we fail, we shall not think the worse of 
our understanding because we may not be able to pretend 
that we understand the ignorance of such a man as Mr, 
Coleridge. 

These remarks, made in great humility and with profound 
respect for the genius of the illustrious dead, must be under- 
stood to apply solely to Mr, Coleridge’s prose works. His 
poems, even when most metaphysical, are as intelligible as 
they are beautiful. We have only to regret that our limited 
space prevents us from the pleasure of investigating them, 

Instead of answering the repeated calls of Mr. Wordsworth 
and his other friends for more poetry, thus has this great 
genius dreamt and talked his life away, in literary projects, 
in extemporary lectures, in metaphysical abortions, and in 
universal procrastination. 

“T have,” he beautifully says of himself, “laid too many 
eggs in the hot sands of this wilderness, the world, with ostrich 
carelessness and ostrich oblivion. The greater part, indeed, 
have been trod under foot and are forgotten; but yet no 
small number have crept forth into life, some to furnish 
feathers for the caps of others, and still more to plume the 
shafts in the quivers of my adversaries, — of them that, un- 
provoked, have Iain in wait against my soul.” — Biog. Lit. 
vol, i, pp. #7, 48. 

Long before Gotthe’s Faust had appeared in a complete 
state, and before Mr. Coleridge had seen any part of it, he 
had planned a work upon the same, or what he takes to be 
the same, idea; and of which a skeleton is given in “ The 
Quarterly Review,” to which we have so often referred. 

Sir Walter Scott expressly admits that the structure of 
the verse of his “ Lay of the Last Minstrel” was suggested by 
“ Christabel,” which Dr. Stoddart recited to him in the 
year 1800. 

“In this manner,” says Mr. Wordsworth in the postscript 
to his “ River Duddon,” “I had proceeded insensibly without 
perceiving that I was trespassing on ground pre-occupied, at 

aad 
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least as. far as intention went, by Mr. Coleridge, who more 
than twenty years ago used to speak of writing a rural poem 
to be entitled * The Brook,’ of which he has given a sketch 
in a recent publication.” 

“ During my second term at Cambridge,” says Mr. Cole- 
ridge in the 14th number of “The Friend,” “1 had commenced 
awork on the plan of the well-known ‘ Miseries of Human Life,’ 
at least with the same title, for by its title only, and by the 
pleasure expressed by all who have spoken to me of it, am I 
acquainted with that publication. But, at the same time, I 
had meant to add us av appendix a Catalogue Raisonné of 
the sights, incidents, and employments that leave us better 
men than they found us, or, to use my original phrase, of the 
things that do a man's heart good.” 

Again, in the following letter to a friend*, Mr, Coleridge 
complains: — 

“ Sixteen or seventeen years ago I delivered eighteen lec- 
tures on Shakspeare at the Royal Institution, three fourths of 
which appeared at that time startling paradoxes, which have 
since been adopted even by men who at the time made use of 
them as proofs of my flighty and paradoxical turn of mind,— 
all tending to prove that Shakspeare’s judgment was, if pos- 
sible, still more wonderful than his genius; or, rather, that 
the contvadistinction itself between judgment and genius 
rested on an utterly false theory. This and its proofs and 
grounds have been (I should not have said adopted, but) pro- 
duced ns their own legitimate children ; nay, the merit given to 
a foreign writer, whose lectures were not delivered orally till 
two years after mine, rather than to their countryman 4, though 
1 dare appeal to the most adequate judges whether there is 
one single principle in Scblegel’s work (which is not an 
admitted drawback from its merits) that was not established 
and applied in detail by me. Plutarch tells us that egotism 
is a venial fault in the unfortunate, and justifiable in the calum~ 
niated ; yet I should not have done this violence to myself but 


© Poblished in the ~ Canterbury Magazine.” 
T Perhaps Me, Schlegel made hiuself more intelligible than Mr. Coleridge. 
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that Mr. Wordsworth, for whose fame [gad felt and fought 
with an ardour that amounted to absolute self-oblivion, and to 
which I owe mainly the rancour of the Edinburgh clan, and 
(far more injurious to me) the coldness, neglect, and equivocal 
compliments of ‘ Fhe Quarterly Review,’ has affirmed in print 
that a German critic first taught us to think correctly con- 
cerning Shakspeare.” 

Tt is now time to close these memoirs; otherwise we should 
like to have said a few words concerning the critical conduct 
of a man of Mr. Jeffrey’s high character towards the works of 
Messrs. Wordsworth and Coleridge; for the controversy at 
last became personal on both sides. It is now of very liule 
consequence, except to itself, what * The Edinburgh Review” 
may say of either of these great poets, for they have long taken 
their places among the classics of their country. “ The Ex- 
cursion” has done and “ will do;” and long may, at lenst, 
Mr. Wordsworth live to wear his laurels and to reap his re- 
ward! But twenty or thirty years ago it was of more import- 
ance; and the two great reviews were then wanting, as they 
always have been, in not leading the public taste, instead of 
following it. ‘Their praise of these great poets now will be still 
only following the public taste which has come round, and such 
praise can therefore claim no merit or thanks from the poets. 
“The Quarterly Review” has recently put forth an able and just 
eulogy upon the poctical works of Mr. Coleridge ; but we have 
two fears upon the subject of the critique; first, that it was left 
for one of his kinsmen to execute, and, secondly, that the poet 
did not live to read it. 


With the foregoing Memoir we have been favoured by a 
friend. The following letter, acldressed to the editor of “ The 
Times,” soon after Mr. Coleridge’s death, by the Rev. William 
L, Bowles, proves that however difficult it may be to believe, 
consistently with other facts, that Mr. Coleridge ever enlisted 
as a private soldier, such was actually the case: — 
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“ Sin,—In yous, paper of the Sth instant the following 
passage occurs, quoted from a literary journal (‘The Athe+ 
neum’), respecting a singular incident in the early life of the 
Jate Mr. Coleridge:— 

«6 We have reason to believe that during the early part of his 
life he enlisted as a common soldier in the dragoons, Of 
course he did not remain long in the service. Perhaps his then 
emocratical feelings made his officers willing to get rid of him; 
perhaps, which is fact, he could not be taught to ride.’ 

« Upon this singular fact, or what might be called in the me- 
taphysician’s own language ‘ psychological curiosity,’ I trespass 
for a minute on your time and paper, as I am, perhaps, the 
only person now living who can explain all the circumstances 
from Mr. Coleridge’s own mouth, with whom I became ac- 
quainted after a sonnet addressed to me in his poems; more- 
over, being intimate from our school days, and at Oxford, with 
that very officer in his regiment who alone procured his dis- 
charge, from whom also I heard the facts after Coleridge be~ 
came known as a poet. 

“The regiment was the 15th Eltiot’s Light Dragoons ; the 
officer was Nathaniel Oyle, eldest son of Dr. Newton Ogle, 
Dean of Winchester, and brother of the late Mrs. Sheridan ; 
he was a scholar, and leaving Merton College, he entered this 
regiment a cornet. Some years afterwards, I believe he was 
then Captain of Coleridge’s troop, going into the stables, at 
Reading, he remarked, written on the white wall, under one of 
the saddles, in large pencil characters, the following sentence, 
in Latin, 


« ¢Ehew! quam infortunii miserimum est fuisse felicem!* 


“ Being struck with the circumstance, and himself a scholar, 
Captain Ogle enquired of a soldier whether he knew to whom 
the saddle belonged. ¢ Please your honour, to Comberback,’ 
answered the dragoon. — ‘ Comberback !’ said his captain, 
‘send him to me.’ Comberback presented himself, with the 
inside of his hand in front of his cap. His officer mildly said> 
* Comberback, did you write the Latin sentence which I have 
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just read under your saddle?’—‘ Please your honour,’ answered 
the soldier, ‘I wrote it.’ —‘ Then, my lad, you are not what 
you appear to be. I shall speak to the commanding officer, 
and you may depend on my speaking as a friend.’ The 
commanding officer, I think, was General Churchill. Com- 
berback* was examined, and it was found out, that having left 
Jesus College, Cambridge, and being in London without re- 
sources, he had enlisted in this regiment. He was soon dis~ 
charged, — not from his democratical feelings, for whatever 
those feelings might be, as a soldier he was remarkably orderly 
and obedient, though he could not rub down his own horse. 
He was discharged from respect to his friends and his station. 
His friends having been informed of his situation, a chaise was 
soon at the door of the Bear Inn, Reading, and the officers of 
the 15th cordially shaking his hands, particularly the officer 
who had been the means of his discharge, he drove off, not 
without a tear in his eye, whilst his old companions of the tap- 
room + gave him three hearty cheers as the wheels rapidly 
rolled away along the Bath road to London and Cambridge. 

“ Having seen the extract mentioned, I communicate this 
more correct account, which you may publish with or without 
a name, and I am, &c. 

Wits L, Bowes.” 


‘We annex a cento of brief extracts from various publica- 
tions, illustrative of Mr. Coleridge’s genius and personal cha- 
racter :— 





« Coleridge was a philosopher, a poet, and, what was infl- 
nitely better, a sincere and zealous Christian. Both by the 
endowments of nature and the acquisitions of study, he was 


© «When he enlisted be was asked his name. He hesitated, but saw the name 
Comberback over = shop door near Westminster Bridge, and instantly said hia 
name was ' Comberback.'” 

+ “Ie should be mentioned, that by far the most correct, sublime, chaste, and 
eautifat of his poems, mee judicio, * Religious Musings,’ was written, non inier 
syloas academi, but in the tap-room at Reading. A fine subject for a painting by 
Wilkie," 
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fitted to take the highest station in the literature of his 
country, could he have subdued a constitutional indolence of 
character, which made him always rest satisfied with doing 
just enough for the day that was passing over him, and no 
more. He would discourse volumes of rich and various phi- 
losophy, pouring forth exuberant streams of mind, with no 
more effort than it costs an ordinary man to talk about the 
loose matters that are constantly floating on the surface of 
life, in their way to speedy oblivion; but it was a hard task 
to get him to wrife even a painphilet. Hence, while his ac- 
knowledged productions are comparatively few, considering 
how early he commenced author, he was a large contributor 
{from necessity) to newspapers and periodicals, of short, pe- 
rishable articles, upon purely temporary topics, which coul 
be finished at a sitting, and which, when finished, procured 
him prompt means for supplying his immediate wants, Had 
he possessed application equal to his mental activity, (which 
was prodigious, fur he secmed to be made of thought) the 
world would have possessed treasures which are now placed 
beyond its reach for ever.” —Canterbury Magazine. 


It was, I think, in the month of August, but certainly in 
the summer season, and certainly in the year 1807, that I 
first saw this illustrious man, the largest and most spacious 
intellvet, the subtlest and the most comprehensive, in my 
judgment, that bas yet existed amongst men. — 

“ Thad received directions for finding out the house where 
Coleridge was visiting; and, in riding down a main street of 
Bridgewater, I noticed a gateway corresponding to the descrip- 
tion given me. Under this was standing and gazing about hima 
man whom I shall describe. In height he might seem to be about 
five feet eight (he was, in reality, about an inch and a half 
taller, but his figure was of an order wich drowns the 
height); his person was broad and full, and tended even to 
corpulence ; his complexion was fair, though not what paint- 
ers technically style fair, because it was associated with black 
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hair; his eyes were large, and soft in their expression ; and 
it was from the peculinr appearance of haze or dreaminess 
which mixed with their light that I recognised my object. 
This was Coleridge. I examined him steadfastly for a 
minute or more; and it strack me that he saw neither myself 
nor any other object in the street. He was in a deep reverie; 
for I had dismounted, made two or three trifling arrange- 
ments at an inn-door, and advanced close to him, before he 
had apparently become conscious of my presence, The 
sound of my voice, amouncing my own name, first awoke 
him: he started, and for a moment seemed at a loss to under- 
stand my purpose, or his own situation; for he repeated 
rapidly a number of words which had no relation to either of 
us, There was no manvaise honte in his manner, but simple 
perplexity, and an apparent difficulty in recovering his posi+ 
tion amongst daylight renlities. This little scene over, he 
received me with a kindness of manner so marked that it 
might be called gracious. The hospitable family with whom 
he was domesticated were distinguished for their amiable 
manners and enlightened understandings: they were descend- 
ants from Chubb, the philosophic writer, and bore the same 
name. For Coleridge they all testified deep affection and es- 
teem — sentiments in which the whole town of Bridgewater 
seemed to share; for in the evening, when the heat of the 
day had declined, I walked out with him; and rarely, per- 
haps never, have I seen a person so much interrupted in one 
hour’s space as Coleridge, on this occasion, by the courteous 
attentions of young and old. All the people of station and 
weight in the place, and apparently all the ladies, were 
abroad to enjoy the lovely summer evening; and not a party 
passed without some mark of smiling recognition; and the 
majority stopping to make personal enquiries about his 
health, and to express their anxiety that he should make a 
lengthened stay amongst them.”-—- The English Opium-Eater. 


‘In his freshman’s year he won the gold medal for the 
Greek ode; and in his second yeat he became a candidate 
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for the Craven scholarship, 2 university scholarship, for 
which under-graduates of any standing are entitled to become 
candidates. This was in the winter of 1792. Out of sixteen 
or eighteen competitors a selection of four was made to con- 
tend for the prize, and these four were Dr. Butler, now the 
‘Head Master of Shrewsbury; Dr. Keate, the late Head 
Master of Eton; Dr. Bethell, the present Bishop of Bangor ; 
and Coleridge.. Dr. Butler was the successful candidate, But 
pause a moment in Coleridge’s history, and think of him at 
this period! Butler! Keate! Bethell! and Coleridge! How 
different the career of each in future life! O Coleridge, 
through what strange paths did the meteor of genius lead 
thee! Pause a moment, ye distinguished men! and deem it 
not the least bright spot in your happier career, that you and 
Coleridge were once rivals, and for a moment running 
abreast in the pursuit of honour. I believe that his disap- 
pointment at this crisis damped his ardour. Unfortunately, 
at that period there was no classical tripos; so that, if a 
person did not obtain the classical medal, he was thrown 
back among the totally undistinguished ; and it was not allow- 
able to become a candidate for the classical medal, unless you 
had taken a respectable degree in mathematics. Coleridge 
had not the least taste fur these, and here his case was hope- 
Jess; so that he despaired of a Fellowship, and gave up what 
in his heart he coveted, college honours, and a college life. 
He had seen Middleton (late Bishop of Calcutta) quit Pem- 
broke under similar circumstances. Not quite similar, be~ 
cause Middleton studied mathematics so as to take a respectable 
degree, and to enable him to try for the medal ; but he failed, 
and therefore all hopes failed of a Fellowship — most fortu- 
nately, as it proved in after-life for Middleton, though he 
mourned at the time most deeply, and exclaimed, ‘I am 
Middleton, which is another name for Misfortune !’ — 
M « Thera ie » Providence which shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will.’ 

That which Middleton deemed a misfortune drew him from 
the cobwebs of « college library to the active energies of a 
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useful and honoured life. — But to return to Coleridge. When 
he quitted college, which he did before he had taken a degree, 
in a moment of mad-cap caprice — it was, indeed, an inaus- 
picious hour ! —¢ fn an inauspicious hour I left the friendly 
cloisters and the happy grove of quiet, ever-honoured Jesus 
College, Cambridge.’ Short but deep and heartfelt reminis- 
cence! In a literary life of himself this short memorial is 
all that Coleridge gives of his happy days at cotlege. Say 
not that he did not obtain, and did not wish to obtain, classical 
honours! He did obtain them, and was eagerly ambitious of 
them; but he did not bend to that discipline which was to 
qualify him for the whole course. He was very studious, but 
his reading was desultory and capricious. He took little ex- 
ercise merely for the sake of exercise; but he was ready at 
any time to unbend his mind in conversation, and for the sake 
of this, his room (the ground-floor room on the right hand of 
the staircase facing the great gate) was a constant rendezvous 
of conversation-loving friends, —I will not call them loungers, 
for they did not call to kill time, but to enjoy it. What 
evenings have I spent in those rooms! What little suppers, 
or sizings, as they were called, have I enjoyed; when Aischy- 
Jus, and Plato, and Thucydides were pushed aside, with a 
pile of lexicons, &c. to discuss the pamphlets of the day. 
Ever and anon, 1 pamphlet issued from the pen of Burke. 
‘There was no need of having the book before us. Coleridge 
had read it in the morning, and in the evening he would re- 
peat whole pages verbatim. Frend’s trial was thenyin pro- 
gress. Pamphlets swarmed from the press. Coleridge had 
read them all; and in the evening, with our negus, we had 
them vive voce gloriously. O Coleridge! it was, indeed, an 
inauspicious hour when you quitted the friendly cloisters of 
Jesus. The epithet ‘friendly ’ implied what you were think- 
ing of when you thought of college. To you, Coleridge, 
your contemporaries were indeed friendly, and I believe that 
in your literary life you have passed over your college life so 
briefly, because you wished to banish from your view ‘ the 
visions of long departed joys.’ To enter into a description 
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of your college days would have called up too sadly to your 
memory ‘ the hopes which once shone bright,’ and made your 
heart sink.” — Gentleman’s Magazine: College Reminiscences 
of Mr. Coleridge.’ 





“ As a great poet, and a still greater philosopher, the world 
has hardly yet done justice to the genius of Coleridge. It 
was in truth of an order not to be appreciated in a brief space. 
A fur longer life than that of Coleridge shal! not suffice to 
bring to maturity the harvest of 4 renown like his. The 
ripening of his mind, with all its golden fruitage, is but the 
seedtime of his glory. The close and consummation of his 
labours (grievous to those that knew him, and even to those 
that knew him not,) is the mere commencement of his eternity 
of fame. As a poet, Coleridge was unquestionably great ; as 
@ moralist, a theologian, and a philosopher, of the very highest 
class; he was utterly unapproachable. And here, gentle 
render, let me be plainly understood as speaking not merely 
of the present, but the past. Nay, more! Seeing that the 
earth herself is now past her prime, and gives various indica- 
tions of her beginning to ‘ grow grey in years,’ it would, per- 
haps, savour more of probability than presumption, if I were 
likewise to include the future. It is thus that, looking both 
to what is, aud to what has been, we seem to feel it, like 
a truth intuitive, that we shall never have another Shakspeare 
in the drama, nor a second Milton in the regions of sublimer 
song. Asa poet, Coleridge has done enough to show how 
much more he might and could have done, if he had so 
thought fit. It was truly said of him, by an excellent critic 
and accomplished judge, ¢ Let the dullest clod that ever vege- 
tated, provided only he be alive and hears, be shut up in a 
room with Coleridge, or in a wood, and subjected for a few 
minutes to the ethereal influence of that wonderful man’s 
monologue, and he will begin to believe himself a poet. The 
barren wilderness may not blossom like the rose; but it will 
seem, or rather feel to do so, under the lustre of an imagin- 
ation exhaustless as the sun,’ — 
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<© At the house of the attached friend, under whose roof 
this illustrious man spent the jatter years of his life, it was 
the custom to have a conversazione every Thursday evening. 
Here Coleridge was the centre and admiration of the circle 
that @thered round him. He could not be otherwise than 
‘aware of the intellectual homage of which he was the object; 
yet there he sate, talking and looking all sweet and simple 
and divine things, the very personification of meekness and 
humility. Now he spoke of passing occurrences, or of sur- 
rountling objects, —the flowers on the table, or the dog on 
the hearth; and enlarged in most familiar-wise on the beauty 
of the one, the attachment, the almost moral nature of the 
other, and the wonders that were involved in each. And now, 
soaring upward with amazing majesty, into those sublimer 
regions in which his soul delighted, and abstracting himself 
from the things of time and sense, the strength of his wing 
soon carried him out of sight. And here, even in these his 
eagle flights, although the eye in gazing after him was dazzled 
and blinded, yet ever and anon a sunbeam would make its 
way through the loopholes of the mind, giving it ‘to discern 
that beautifil amalgamation of heart and spirit, that could 
equally raise him above his fellow-men, or bring him down 
again to the softest level of humanity. ‘ It is easy,’ says the 
critic before alluded to,—* it is easy to talk —not very difficult 
to speechify—-hard to speak; but to “ discourse” is a gift 
rarely bestowed by Heaven on mortal man. Coleridge has 
it in perfection. While he is discoursing, the world loses all 
its common-places, and you and your wife imagine yourselves 
Adam and Eve, listening to the affable archangel Raphael in 
the garden of Eden. You would no more dream of wishing 
him to be mute for awhile, than you would a river, that ‘im- 
poses silence with a stilly sound.” Whether you understana 
two consecutive sentences, we shall not stop too curiously to 
enquire; but you do something better—you feel the whole, 
just like any other divine music. And ‘tis your own fault if 
you do not “a wiser and a better man arise to-morrow's 
morn,.”?” — The Metropolitan. 

WOL. XIX. BR 
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An elaborate and admirable critique on Coleridge’s 
Poetical Works,” in “The Quarterly Review, No. CIII.,” 
written just before his death, opens as follows: — 

“ Idolised by many, and used without scruple by more, the 
poet of * Christabel’ and the ‘ Ancient Mariner’ is bug little 
truly known in that common literary world, which, without 
the prerogative of conferring fame hereafter, can most surely 
give or prevent popularity for the present. In that circle he 
commonly passes for a man of genius who has written some 
very beautiful verses, but whose original powers, whatever 
they were, have been long since lost or confounded in the 
pursuit of metaphysic dreams. We ourselves venture to 
think very differently of Me. Coleridge, both as a poet and a 
philosopher, although we are well enough aware that nothing 
which we can say will, as matters now stand, much advance 
his chance of becoming a fashionable author. Indeed, as we 
rather believe, we should earn small thanks from him for our 
happiest exertions in such a cause; for certainly, of all the 
men of letters whom it has been our fortune to know, we 
never met any one who was so utterly regardless of the re- 
putation of the mere author as Mr. Coleridge one s0 
lavish and indiscriminate in the exhibition of his own intel- 
fectual wealth before any and every person, no matter who— 
one so reckless who might reap where he had most prodigally 
sown and watered. ‘ God knows,’— as we once heard him 
exclaim upon the subject of his unpublished system of philo- 
sophy, —‘ God knows, I have no author's vanity about it, 
J should be absolutely glad if I could hear that the thing had 
teen done before me” It is somewhere told of Virgil, that 
he took more pleasure in the good verses of Varius and 
Horace than in his own. We would not answer for that; 
but the story has always occurred to us, when we have seen 
Mr. Coleridge criticising and amending the work of a con- 
temporary author with much more zeal and hilarity than we 
ever perceived him to display about any thing of his own. 
Perhaps our readers may have heard repeated a saying of 
‘Mr. Wordswerth, that many men of this age had done won- 
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derful things, as Davy, Scott, Cuvier, &c.; but that Cole- 
ridge was the only wonderful aan he ever knew. Something, 
of course, must be allowed in this as in all other such cases 
for the antithesis; but we believe the fact really to be, that 
the greater part of those who have occasionally visited Mr, 
Coleridge have left him with a feeling skin to the judgment 
indicated in the above remark. They admire the man more 
than his works, or they forget the works in the absorbing 
impression made by the living author. And no wonder. 
Those who remember him in his more vigorous days can 
bear witness to the peculiarity and transcendent power of his 
conversational eloquence. It was unlike any thing that could 
be heard elsewhere; the kind was different, the degree was 
different, the manuer was different. The boundless range of 
scientific knowledge, the brilliancy and exquisite nicety of 
illustration, the deep and ready reasoning, the strangeness and 
immensity of bookish lore, were not all; the dramatic story, 
the joke, the pun, the festivity, must be added; and with 
these the clerical-looking dress, the thick waving silver hair, 
the youtbful-coloured cheek, the indefinable mouth and lips, 
the quick yet steady and penetrating greenish-grey eye, the 
slow and continuous enunciation, and the everlasting music of 
his tones, —all went to make up the image and to constitute 
the living presence of the man.” 

In a note at the conclusion of the number of “ The Quar- 
terly Review” from which the preceding passage has been 
taken Mr. Coleridge’s decease is thus mentioned :— 

“ It is with deep regret that we announce the death of Mr. 
Coleridge. When the foregoing article on his poetry was 
printed, he was weak in body, but exhibited no obvious 
symptoms of so near a dissolution. The fatal change was 
sudden and decisive ; and six days before his death he knew, 
assuredly, that his hour was come. His few worldly affairs 
had been long settled; and, after many tender adieus, he 
expressed a wish that he might be as litte interrupted as 
possible. His sufferings were severe and constant till within 
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thirty-six hours of his end; but they had no power to affect 
the deep tranquillity of his mind, or the wonted sweetness of 
his address. His prayer from the beginning was, that God 
would not withdraw his Spirit; and that by the way in which 
he would bear the last struggle, he might be able to evince 
the sincerity of his faith in Christ. If ever man did so, Cole- 
ridge did.” 








Mr. Coleridye’s remains were laid in the vaults of the new 
church at Highgate. His funeral, on the 2d of August, was 
strictly private; and his hearse was followed by a yery few 
intimate friends only. Many of the admirers of his great 
attuinments and his high literary fame and reputation wished 
to attend, but they were not invited, some even excluded, by 
the friends who had the conduct of his funeral, and who were 
best acquainted with the dislike of the deceased to empty 
ostentation, aud with the just but meek and Christian feelings 
and sentiments of his last moments. 


Mr. Coleridge's will is much too interesting and characteristic 
a document to be omitted, 


“ Highgate, Sept. 17. 1829, 

© This is the last will of me, Sumuel Taylor Coleridge. 1 
hereby give oud bequeath to Joseph Henry Green, of Lin- 
colu’s lim Fields, surgeon, all my books, manuscripts, and 
personal estates aud effects whatsoever (except the pictures 
and engravings hereinafter bequeathed), upon trust, to sell and 
dispose of all such part thereof as shall not consist of money, 
according to his discretion, and to invest the produce thereof, 
and nlso all money which 1 may leave at my death, and that 
shall be due to me from the Equitable Assurance Office, or 
elsewhere, in the public funds, in the name of the said Joseph 
Henry Green; and he shall pay the dividends of the stock 
to be purchased therewith to my wife, Sarah Coleridge, 
during her life, and after her death pay the same dividends 
to my daughter Sara Coleridge, she being unmarried, and as 
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long as she shall remain single. But if my daughter, Sara 
Coleridge, shall before or at the time of my death have mar- 
ried, (unless, indeed, she, which may the Almighty in his 
mercy forefend, should be left 2 widow, wholly unprovided 
for by her husband's will and property, or otherwise, in 
which case the former disposition of this testament is to re- 
vive and take place,) I then give the dividends of the stock 
purchased to be equally divided between my three children, 
—Hiartley Coleridge, the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, and the 
aforesaid Sara Coleridge; or if one of these my three chil- 
aren should die, then to be equally divided between the 
two survivors, and the whole dividend of the stock to be paid 
tothe last survivor. Still it is, however, my will that each of 
the three, namely, Hartley and Derwent, and my daughter 
Sara, should retain the right and power each of bequeathing 
the third part of the principal, after the death of the Inst 
survivor, according to his or her pleasure. And my will is 
that, notwithstanding any thing herein and before contained, 
and it is my desire, that my friend, Mr. Joseph Henry Green, 
shall, in lieu of selling my books, have the option of pur- 
chasing the same at such price as he shall himself determine, 
inasmuch as their chief value will be dependent on his pos- 
session of them. Nevertheless it is my will that, in case the 
said Joseph Henry Green should think it expedient to pub- 
lish any of the notes or writings made by me in the same 
books, or any of them, or to publish any other manuscripts 
or writings of mine, or any other letters of mine, which 
should be hereafter collected from or supplied by my friends 
and correspondents, then my will is that the proceeds, and 
all benefit accruing therefrom, shall be subject to the same 
trusts, and to be paid to or amongst such persons as shall 
be entitled to my said personal estate, hereinafter bequeathed. 

The pictures and engravings belonging to me, in the 
house of my dear friends, James and Ann Gillman, (my more 
than friends, the guardians of my health, happiness, and 
interests during the fourteen years of my life that I have 
enjoyed the proofs of their constant, zealous, and disinterested 
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affection as an inmate and member of their family,) I give and 
bequeath to Ann Gillman, the wife of my dear friend, my 
fove for whom, and my sense of her unremitted goodness, and 
never-wearied kindness to me, I hope and humbly trast will 
follow me as a part of my abiding, being in that state into 
which I hope to rise, through the merits and mediation and 
by the efficacious power of the Son of God incarnate, in the 
blessed Jesus, whom I believe in my heart, and confess with 
my mouth, to have been from everlasting the Way and the 
Truth, and to bave become man, that for fallen and sinful 
men he might be the resurrection and the life. And, further, 
I hereby tell my children Hartley, Derwent, and Sara, that I 
have but little to leave them, but I hope, and indeed con- 
fidently believe, that they wil! regard it as a part of their in- 
heritance, when I thus bequeath to them my affection and 
gratitude to Mr, and Mrs. Gillman, and to the dear friend, 
the companion, partner, and helpmate of my worthiest studies, 
Mr. Joseph Henry Green, Further to Mr. Gillman, as the 
Most expressive way in which I can only mark my relation to 
him, and in remembrance of a great and good man, revered 
by us both, I leave the manuscript volume lettered Arist. 
Manuscript — Birds, Acharnians, Knights, presented to me 
by my denr friend and patron, the Right Honourable John 
Hookman Frere, who of all the men that I have had the means 
of knowing during my life appears to me eminently to de- 
serve to be characterised as 6 xarix' xyabos 6 girsxaares.” 

“To Mr. Frere himself I can only bequeath my assurance, 
grounded on a faith equally precious to him as to me, of a 
continuance of those prayers which I have for many years 
offered for his temporal and spiritual well-being. And fur- 
ther, in remembrance that it was under his (Mr. Gillman’s) 
roof I enjoyed so many hours of delightful and profitable 
communion with Mr. J. H. Frere, it is my wish that this 
volume should, after the demise of James Gillman, senior, 
belong, and I do hereby bequeath the same, to James Gillman 
junior, iu the hope that it will remain as an heir-loom in the 
Githnan family. 
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* On revising this my will, there seemed at first some’ rea- 
son to apprehend that, in the disposition of my books, as above 
determined, I might have imposed on my executor @ too 
delicate office. But, on the other hand, the motive, from the 
peculiar character of the books, is so evident, and the re- 
verential sense which all my children entertain of Mr. 
Green’s character, both as the personal friend of their father, 
and as the man most intimate with their father’s intellectual 
labours, purposes, and aspirations, I believe to be such as will, 
I trust, be sufficient to preclude any delicacy that might result 
from the said disposition. 

“To my daughter Sara Coleridge, exemplary in all the 
relations of life in which she hath been placed, a blessing to 
both her parents, and to her mother the rich reward which 
the anxious fulfilment of her maternal duties had, humanly 
speaking, merited, I bequeath the presentation copy of the 
*Georgica Heptaglotta,’ given me by my highly-respected 
friend, William Sotheby, Esquire. And it is my wish that 
Sara should never part with this volume; but that if she 
should marry and should have a daughter, it may descend to 
her, or if daughters, to her eldest daughter, as a memento 
that her mother’s accomplishments, and her unusual attain- 
ments in ancient and modern languages, were not so much or 
so justly the object of admiration, as their co-existence with 
piety, simplicity, and a characteristic meekness; in short, 
with mind, manners, and character so perfectly feminine. 
And for this purpose I have recorded this my wish, in the 
same or equivalent words, on the first title-page of this 
splendid work. 

“ To my daughter-in-law, Mary Coleridge, the wife of the 
Rev. Derwent Coleridge, whom I bless God that I have 
been permitted to see, and to have so seen as to esteem and 
Jove on my own judgment, and to be grateful for her on my 
own account as well as in behalf of my dear son, I give the 
interleaved copy of ‘ The Friend,’ corrected by myself, and 
with sundsy notes and additions in my own hand-writing, in 
tryst for my grandson, Derwent Coleridge, that if it should 
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please God to preserve his life, he may possess some memento 
of the paternal grandfather, who blesses him unséen, and fer- 
vently commends him to the great Father in heaven, ‘ whose 
face his angels evermore behold.’ — Matt. xviii. 20. 

+ And farther, as a relief te my own feelings by the oppor- 
tunity of mentioning their names, I request of my executor, 
that a small plain gold mourning ring, with my hair, may be 
presented to the following persons; namely, —1. To my oldest 
friend and ever-beloved schoolfellow, Charles Lamb; and 
in the deep and almost life-long affection of which this is the 
slender record, his equally beloved sister, Mary Lamb, will 
know herself to be included. @ ‘To my old and very kind 
friend, Basil Montegue, Esq. $. To Thomas Poole, Esq. of 
Nether Stowey. ‘The dedicatory Poem to my ‘ Juvenile 
Poems,’ and my ‘ Tears in Solitude,’ render it unnecessary to 
say more than that what I then, in my early manhood, thought 
and felt, I now, a grey-hended man, still think and feel. 
4 To Mr. Josiah Wade, whose zeslous friendship and im- 
portant services during my residences at Bristol I never have 
forgotten, or, while reason and memory remain, can forget. 
5. To my filial friend, dear to me by a double bond in his 
father’s right, and in his own, Launcelot Wade. 6, To Miss 
Sarah Hutchinson. 

To Robert Southey and to William Wordsworth my 
children have a debt of gratitude and reverential affection on 
their own account; and the sentiments I have left on record 
in my ¢ Literary Life,’ and in my Poems, and which are the 
convictions of the present moment, supersede the necessity of 
any other memorial of my regard and respect. 

« There is one thing yet on my heart to say, as far as it 
may consist with entire submission to the Divine will, namely, 
that I have too little proposed to myself any temporal in- 
terests, either of fortune or literary reputation, and that the 
sole regret } now fee! at the scantiness of my means arises 
out of my inability to make such present provision for my 
dear Hartley, my first-born, as might set his feelings at ease 
and his mind at liberty from the depressing anxieties of fa- 
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day, and exempt him from the necessity of diverting the 
talents, with which it hath pleased God to intrust him, to 
subjects of temporary interests, knowing that it is with him, 
as it ever has been with myself, that his powers, and the 
ability and disposition to exert them, are greatest when the 
motives from without are least, or of least urgency. But with 
earnest prayer, and through faith in Jesus the Mediator, I 
commit him, with his dear brother and sister, to the care 
and providence of the Father in heaven, and affectionately 
Yeave this my last injunction, ~ My dear children, ‘ love one 
another.” 

« Lastly, with awe and thankfulness, I acknowledge, that 
from God, who has graciously endowed me, a creature of 
the dust, with the {distinction, with the glorious capability 
of knowing him the Eternal, as the Author of my being, and 
of desiring and seeking Him,’as its ultimate end, I have re- 
ceived all good, and good alone — yea, the evil from my own 
corrupt yet responsible will He hath converted into mercies, 
sanctifying them as instruments of fatherly chastisement for 
instruction, prevention, and restraint. Praise in the highest, 
and thanksgiving and adoring love, to the ‘ 7 4M,’ with the 
co-eternal Word, and the Spirit proceeding, one God from 
everlasting to everlasting; His staff and His rod alike com- 





fort me.” 
‘The original revised, interlined, and corrected by his 
own hand. Signed by himself, and witnessed by 
Ann Gillman and Henry Langlay Poner. 





“ Grove, Highgate, July 2. 1830. 
“ This is a codicil to my last will and testament. 
“S$. T. Corertcr. 


« Most desirous to secure, as far as in me lies, for my dear 
son, Hartley Coleridge, the tranquillity indispensable to any 
continued and successful exertion of his literary talents, and 
which, from the like characters of our minds in this respect, 
I know to be especially requisite for bis happiness, and per- 
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suaded that he will recognise in this provision that anxious 
affection by which it is dictated, I affix this codicil to my last 
will and testament. 

« And I hereby give and bequeath to Joseph Henry Green, 
Esquire, to Henry Nelson Coleridge, Esquire, and to James 
Gillman, Esquire, and the survivor of them, and the executor 
and assigns of such survivor, the sum, whatever it may be, 
which in the will aforesaid I bequeathed to my son, Hartley 
Coleridge, after the decease of his mother, Sarah Coleridge, 
upon trust. And I hereby request them, the said Joseph 
Ileury Green, Henry Nelson Coleridge, and James Gillman, 
Esquires, to hold the sum accruing to Hartley Coleridge, 
from the equal division of my total bequest between him, his 
brother Derwent, and his sister, Sara Coleridge, after their 
mother’s decease, to dispose of the interest or proceeds of the 
same portion to or for the use of my dear son, Hartley Cole- 
ridge, at such tine or times, in such manner, and under such 
conditions, as they, the trustees above named, know to be my 
wish, and shall deem conducive to the attainment of my object 
in adding this codicil ; namely, the anxious wish to insure for 
my son the continued menns of a home, in which J comprise 
board, lodging, and raiment ; providing that nothing in this 
codicit shall be so interpreted as to interfere with my son 
Hartley Colcridge’s freedom of choice respecting his place of 
residence, or with his power of disposing of his portion by 
will after his decease, according as his own judgment and 
affections may decide. 

“ S. T. Coveniper. 
“ 2d July, 1830. 
“| Witnesses, — Ann Gillman, 
« Jomes Gillman, jun.” 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
PRINCE WILLIAM FREDERICK, 
DUKE OF GLOUCESTER AND EDINBURGH, ° 


AND EARL OF CONNAUGHT}; K.G.3 G.C,By F/Ritey AND D.C.1.5 
CHANCELLOR OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE ; A FIELD 
MARSHAL IN THE ARMY; COLONEL OF THE THIRD 
REGIMENT OF FOOT-GUARDS, OR ROYAL SCOTS FUSILEERS 5 
LORD HIGH STEWARD OF GLOUCESTER; GOVERNOR OF 
PORTSMOUTH; RANGER OF BAGSHOT PARK ; PRESIDENT OF 
THE AFRICAN INSTITUTION, ETC. 


His Rovat Hicuness was the son of Prince William Henry, 
third son of his Royal Highness Frederick, Prince of Wales, 
and brother of his Majesty, King George the Third, (created, 
by patent, dated 19th of November, 1764, Duke of Gloucester 
and Edinburgh, in Great Britain, and Earl of Connaught, 
in Ireland,) by Maria, Countess-Dowager of Waldegrave, 
daughter of the Hon. Sir Edward Walpole, K.B., and grand- 
daughter of Sir Robert Walpole, first Earl of Orford, K.G. 

His Royal Highness was born at Rome, January 15th, 
1776. He received the early part of his education under 
Dr. Walsby. Afterwards, when he was entered st Cam- 
bridge, Dr. Beadon was his tutor. Like his father, he was 
destined to the profession of arms; and he had scarcely 
completed his studies before he entered the army. 

His Royal Highness’s first commission was that of Captain 
in the 1st Foot Guards, with the rank of Colonel, and dated 
the L1th of March, 1789. In March, 1794, his Royal High- 
ness, then Prince William, went to Flanders to join his 
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company in the Ist battalion, and on the 16th of April was 
appointed to the command of a brigade, consisting of the 
14th, 37th, and 58d regiments of the line. On the 17th 
he was employed in the columns under Sir W. Erskine, who 
ordered his Royal Highness to attack the village of Pre- 
mont, and the wood on its left, in which he succeeded, and 
received the General’s thanks on the field. His Royal High- 
ness was immediately afterwards appointed to the command 
of the 115th regiment, (3d May, 1794,) and had a letter of 
service as Colonel upon the Staff, (21st February, 1794,) 
and to do the duty of a general officer in the army, in 
which quality he served the whole of that campaign. The 
26th February, 1795, he received the rank of Major-Ge- 
neral, and the 8th November, 1795, he was appointed Colonel 
of the 6th foot; and from the time he received the rank of 
Major-General he was constantly employed upon the Staff 
in Great Britain, in the north-eastern, the eastern, and the 
southern districts, till he went to, Holland in 1799, in com- 
mand of a brigade, comprising two battalions of the 5th and 
two of the 85th regiments, forming part of the Duke of 
York’s army in the expedition to the Helder. 

On the 19th of September this brigade was attached to the 
column commanded by Lieut-General D. Dundas. In the 
course of the morning the whole of it was, by degrees, de- 
tached, excepting the 1st battalion of the 35th, with which, 
only 600 strong, his Royal Highness was called upon to 
support the Russians. Finding that Lieut.-General Hermann 
was made prisoner, and Lieut.-General Gerebzoff killed, and 
that the command had, consequently, devolved upon himself, 
his Royal Highness determined to attack the village of 
Schorel, from which he found Major-General Manners’s 
brigade (two battalions of the 9th and one of the 56th regi- 
ments) was retreating, closely pursued by the enemy in great 
foree. 

Prince William, covering the Mujor-General’s retreat, 
ordered him to form in his rear; and with this reinforcement 
to his own single battation his Royal Highness advanced to 
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the projected attack, carried the village, the wood skirting it, 
and, pursuing the enemy up the sand hills, drove him back 
upon Bergen. The rest of the army having been ordered 
to fall back, his Royal Highness made his retreat good, 
bringing off his guns, ammunition, and wounded men, in,the 
face of the enemy. Prince William, on the 24th, relieved 
the reserve, occupying the advanced posts of the army upon 
the left, and having a detachment of gbout 150 of the 18th 
Light Dragoons, under the Hon. Lieut.-Colonel C. Stewart, 
now Marquis of Londonderry, from that period aided 
to his command. His Royal Highness fixed his head- 
quarters at Winckel, having his left to the Zuyder-Zee, and 
his right to Riendorper Verlaat. On the 4th of October he 
made a rapid advance to Schermerhorn, General Daendels 
having retired to Purmerent with the main Dutch army, 8000 
strong, abandoning three guns, which were consequently 
taken by his Royal Highness’s brigade. 

On the 6th of October his Royal Highness received orders 
to retreat; and falling back, under very critical circumstances, 
took up his former position, in which, having one howitzer, two 
6-pounders, and a force in the whole amounting to 1050 men, 
he was attacked, on the 10th of October, by Generals Dumon- 
ceau and Daendels, with a force (as stated by the latter 

“General) consisting of 15 pieces of artillery and 6000 men. 
General Dumonceau, supporting General Bonhomme, who 
personally (about eleven a.m.) led on at least four battalions 
to force the Verlaat, was repulsed with a loss of 19 prisoners, 
and 100 rank and file killed and wounded, by six companies of 
the second battalion 35th, under Lieut.-Colonel Massey, 
directed by his Royal Highness, drawn up in some fields to the 
right of the bridge, and about one o'clock, towards the close 
of the action, supported by a single 6-pounder, detached from 
Winckel. At this moment, General Daendels, with not less 
than 5000 men, advanced against his Royal Highness’s left, 
towards a small work constructed in front of Winckel, upon the 
dyke, which had been cut across to the depth of nine feet, 
magnified by the enemy, in his subsequent report, to nineteen. 
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His Royat Highness had scarcely 600 men to oppose to this 
corps, and being ordered to retire, effected his retreat without 
the loss of a single man ; carrying off his guns, ammunition, 
baggage, cattle, &e. 

The 13th of November, 1799, his Royal Highness received 
the rank of Lieutenant-General, and was subsequently ap- 
pointed to the command of the North-west District, which he 
held till the peace of, Amiens, and was re-appointed to the 
command of that district on the commencement of the war in 
1809. The 25th of April, 1808, he received the rank of 
General ; the 26th of May, 1806, he was appointed to the 
Colonelcy of the $3¢ Foot Guards, since named Scots Fusileer 
Guards; and the 24th of May, 1816, Field-Marshal. 

On the demise of his father, Aug. 25. 1805, the Prince 
succeeded to the peerage, and on the motion of Lord Henry 
Petty (the present Marquis of Lansdowne), who was then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, his allowance was increased to 
14,0002, a year; and, greatly to his credit, his Royal High- 
ness always kept within the bounds of his income. The 
Duchess of Gloucester, his mother, died August 23, 1807. 
On the 22d of July, 1816, the Duke married his first cousin, 
the Princess Mary, the fourth daughter of George III., and 
is said to have stipulated that it should by no means be ex- 
pected to influence his political conduct. His late Majesty 
then conferred on him, by especial warrant, the title of Royal 
Highness, borne of right only by the King’s sons, daughters, 
brothers, and uncles. 

In politics, until within these few years, the Duke gene- 
rally voted with the Whigs. While the Bill of Pains and 
Penalties against the late Queen Caroline was pending, he 
uniformly voted in ber Majesty's favour. His principles 
were soundly constitutional. Not long since, bis spirited 
conduct, and his able speech in defence of the rights and 
privileges of the Universities, proved highly beneficial to 
those learned bodies.  Eminently distinguished by his 
warmth of heart, and frankness and amiability of manners, 
#5 well as beloved and reverenced by the poor for his extensive 
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charity and universal benevolence, a general feeling of deep 
Tegret prevails for his loss, while he was yet as it were in the 
vigour of his days. Besides his home diffusion of good, to 
which the neighbourhood of Bagshot can abundantly testify, 
his Royal Highness was a munificent patron of many of our 
public charities, especially of the African Institution (of 
which he was president), and of St. Patrick’s charity. 

The immediate cause of his Royal Highness's death, 
which took place on the 30th of November, 1834, was a 
tumour in his throat. The following is a copy of the Duke 
of Wellington's letter to the Lord Mayor, communicating 
the melancholy intelligence : — 


“ London, Dee, 1. 1834, 


My Lorn, — It is my painful duty to inform ‘your Lord- 
ship that I have just now received the information of the 
death of his Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, at 
Bagshot Park, yesterday evening, at twenty minutes before 
geven o'clock, after a painful illness of  fortnight’s duration, 
which he bore with the greatest fortitude, resignation, and 
piety. 

“ T have the honour to be, 
“ My Lord, 
* Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
“ WELLINGTON. 
“« To the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor.”” 


His Royal Highness died without issue. 

The funeral of his Royal Highness took place on Thursday, 
the 11th of December; and his remains were deposited, with 
the usual ceremonies and honours, in one of the vaults of 
St. George’s Chapel, at Windsor. His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex officiated as chief mourner. 


Principally from “ The Royal Military Calendar.” 
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ACKERMANN, Rudolph, Esq. 5 
March 30, 1834; in the 20th year of 
his age. 

Tt iv iinpomible to permit such a men 
tw descend to the grave without some 
than the bare 
decease. His, 
i cluracter which we should 
deem ita public wrong not to hold forth 
w an example to penwns of every pro- 


fession, 

Born at Sclnecberg, in the kingdom 
of Saxony, in 1764, and bred to the 
trade of # coach-builder, he came, cerly 
in life, to England, shortly before the 
commencement of the French revolue 
tion, and for some time pursued in 
London the occupation of « carriage 
draftsman, which led to an acqusiat- 
ance with artists, and to his settlement 
in business avn printwller in the Strand, 
Here, by indefatigable industry, intel- 
Higence, and enterprise, combined with 
inviolabte honour and integrity in alt 
hiv transactions, be created that flourish. 
ing establishment, which has made bis 
name pethaps more extemively known, 
both at home and abroad, than that of 

her tradesman in the British me- 








it 

“hh the carly part of his career, when 
the French revolution had driten many 
clever and ingenious persons to this 
country,and when even some of the old 
noblesee were obliged to exercise their 
talents for a subsistence, Mr. Acker- 
moan, by the extensive encouragement 
which be gave to the manufacture of 
elegant fancy articles by them, raised 
thet branch of business to an import- 
ance which it had never before attained. 

His speculative and enterprising dis- 





position showed itself in varions ways 
unconnected with his trade. We be- 
fieve that we are corggct in stating that 
his was the first private establishment 
in which, before the formation of gus 
companies, un apparatus was erected 
for making gas for the purpose of do- 
mestic illumination, To him the coun- 
try is certainly indebted for the original 
introduction of the lithographic art, to 
which he dirveted the public attention 
nut only by» translation of the work of 
Senefelder, its inventor, but also by the 
specimens which he produced from his 
‘own presses. As # publisher his illus- 
trated topographical works, especially 
the Uistories of Westminster Abbey, 
the Universities of Oxford and Cam. 
bridge, and the Public Schools, are 
monuments of his spirit and taste. It 
is well known that his succeusful at- 
tempt to furnish in “ The Forget Me 
ict” a worthy offering to an object of 
ness and affection has generated 
in this cquntry « new class of elegant 
works—the Annuals— which in the 
last ten years have caused the circula. 
tion of a very sum among those 
whose talents are required for their pro- 
duction, The ardour in which he em- 
barked in the preparation of books, 
chictly elementary, for the instruction 
and enlightenment of the people of the 
Spanish American States, and in the 
formation of establishments in some of 
their principal cities, is also deserving 
of mention. 

But it is pot for his spirit, activity, 
intelligence, and honour, ax # trades. 
man, that his surviving friends will 
venerate the character of Mr. Acker- 
mano, so much se for thet genuine 
kindness of heart, that cordial hospita~ 
lity, chat warm deveficence, and that sc 
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‘ve philanthropy, in which it abounded. 
Never, perhaps, was the latter 

more strikingly displayed, and neret 
were the exertions of an individual in 
bebelf of suffering humanity crowned 
‘with such signal success es chen, after 
the decisive battle of Leiptig, Mr. 
Ackermann stood forward as the advo- 
cate of the starving population of many 
districts of Germany, reduced to the 
utmost destitution by the calamities of 
war, By his indefatigable effurts, com- 
mittees were organised, and a public 
subscription set on foot, the amount of 
which was increased by a parliamentary 
grant of 10,0004. to more than double 
‘that sum. To the honour of the Society 
of Friends be it recorded, that their 
contributions, withheld from the en. 
couragement of war, were most muni- 
ficently poured inta’ this fund for the 
alleviatiun of the miseries inflicted by 
that scourge. On Mr. Ackermann, 2s 
Secretary 10 the Western Coramittce, 
devolved, in fact, almost the whole of 
‘the arduous dutics connected with this 
subscription: the perusal of claims 
transmitted from abroad, the direction 
of tho extensive correspondence to 
which they led, and the apportionment 
of relicf to the wutfering districts. B; 

these labours his time was absorbed, 
during the spring and summer of 1414, 
to such a degree that he abridged him. 
seif of many hours of natural rest every 
night to pursue them, till his general 
health and his sight in particular wero 
smaterially impaired. How entirely his 




















benevalent heart was engrossed by this 
business may be inferred from a joke of 
his old friend Combe's (the author of 








Syntan” ‘one day observed, 
I cannot imagine what has happened 
to our friend Ackermann ; medt him 
when you will and ask him how he 
does, the only answer you can get ix 
‘Leipsl 





ist when he 
soon afterwards visited his native coun. 
try, he was hailed as a public benefactor 
who, under Providence, had been the 
means of saving thousands of his fellow 
creatures from perishing. The scenes 
‘which he every where encountered d 
ing this journey were deeply affecting 
ae well as gratifying to his feelings: 
and often have the tears started from 
bis eyes on reverting to them in con- 
‘yereation with his most intimate friends. 
‘The city of Leipzig expremed its gra- 
titude to him by a valuable present of 
vases and figures in Meissen porcelai 
VOL. XIX, 
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the King of Prussia sent him a costly 
ing; and the King of Sexony, who 
invited him to a al interview, 
conferred on him the Order of Civil 
‘Merit, which be had just instituted. 
tn the spring of 1890, when at his 
Aelightful retreat at Fulham, he ex 
rienced = sudden attack of paraly: 
and though his Jife was preserved 
trough the prompt assistance, skill 
and decisive measures adopted by his 
medical attoudants, yet he never reco- 
‘vered sufficiently to return to business. 
A drier air than that of Fulham being 
beneficial for his complaint, be 
removed tp Finchley; and soon after 
wards trnnsferred to his three younger 
sons and to Mr. Waitun, bis principal 
axsistant, the establishment which he 
had founded, und which, hy the uur. 
anitting labour of forty years, be had 
Dronght to its present prosperous con- 
dition, the eldest von being already 
established! in Regent Street, A fresh 
attack of his complaint, in November, 
1833, produced a gradual decline of 
strength ; and at length terminated bis 
useful and honourable life on the :iath 
of March, 1834, His remains were 
doposited, on the 7th of April, in the 
family grave in the burial ground of 
St. Clements, in the presence of his 
afflicted family, and his sorrow 
friends, one of whom dedicates this 
brief and very inadequate tribute to his 
i — The Ubserver, 
ATKINS, Mr, =; at Malta. 
He was an artist of great promine as 
& portrait painter, for some yearn a re- 
sident at Rome, where, from his talents 
and amiable disposition, he lind rendered 
hiowelf a general favourite, and his 
premature lors is much regretted by his 
fellow students there. When perform- 
ing quarantine in the Lazaretto, at 
‘Malta, on his return to Italy from Con- 
stantinopte, he imprudently sat for some 
time in @ draught without Lis coat, 
which produced a ferer and his conse~ 
quent speedy death. ‘The circumstances 
attending his visit to the capital of 
‘Turkey aresomewhat curious, During 
8 season of some dulness at Tome, 
some of his friends, amongst the most 
intimate of whom was Gibson the 
































sculptor, started the idea of his pro- 
ceeding to Constantinopte with the view 
of gaining an introduction tothe Sultan, 
for the purpose of painting his portrait. 
Being naturally of an enterprising dis. 
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his euccess is not yet accurately known, 
farther than that be actually olttained 
the Sultan's consent, and we have rea- 
eon to believe that the undertaking 
fully anawered his expectations. His 
fame a6 a portralt-painter appears frst 
to have transpired in Rome, from cir- 
cummances attending the melancl: 

fate uf the Hon. Miss Bathurst, who, it 
‘will be remembered, was thrown from 
her horse and drowned, whilst riding on 
the banks of the Tiber, Mr. Atkins, 
baving been preriously acquainted with 
the family, wan enabled, at their re- 
quent, by the mere force of memory, 10 
produce a posthumous likeness of the 
tamented young lady, the Gdelity of 
which wav so suiking, that, in Rome, 
mont uf the persons of distinetion com- 
mimioned the artist for copies. It may 
here be mentioned, in connection with 
the singular event of Mise Bathurst's 
death, that another poxthunous por 
trait, ‘nlvo very auceessfich, was painted 
toy a distinguished English artist, resi- 
dent at Florence, Mr. Kiscup,” Mr, 
Atkine wae by birth nn Leishman, of 
txttemely polished addres, iit person 
Might ana fair, azul one of the number 
OF thone artinte at Rome, whose uleats 
and inlustry have earned for their 
vouwtry that good name aud respect, 
which even in thin City of Artiste are 
hy common conrent accorded to the 













































AUERERE, A 
Hall, in the cuunty 
290 ANT, at Bisa 5 





77th year. 
He was 


Aufeere, Ke 





w eldest son of Anthony 









having bevn for more than fifly years 
an acting magistrate for that county 
Iie mother wae Anna, only daugtuer 
of Sulu Norriy, Esq of Watton 
Norfulk, and sister to Joha Norris, 













ges 
descendant of the ancient family of 
Norris af Spcke tear Liverpool. Mrs. 
Aufrere died April It. 1416, baving 
just entered her R2d peer. 

Farly in life Mr. Aufrere acquired a 
taste for German literature, and he 
translated and published the following 
works: «A Tribute to the Memory of 
Uhic Hutten, from  Godthe, 
1789," « Travels through the King- 
dam af Naples in 1789, from the 
Germau of Salis, ” 4 A Warn 
ing to Britons agaist Fronch Perily 
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and. Cruelty; or, a short Account of 
the treacherous and inhuman Conduct 
of the Freuch Officers and Soldiers 
towards the Pessants of Suabia, during 
the Invasion of Germany in 1796, 
selected from well authenticated Ger- 
saan Publications, with an Addrews to 
the People of Great Britain, by the 
‘Translator, 1798.” 

‘On the 19th Feb. 1791, Mr. Aufrere 
married Matilda, youngest daughter of 
General James Lockhart, of Lee and 
Camwath in North Britain, « count of 
the Holy Roman empire; in conse- 
quence of which connection he became 
the editor of the Lockhart Letters," 
inv vole. 41o., containing much curious 
correspondence between the ancestors 
of that family, and the confidential 
supporters of the Pretender, previous 
toand during the Hehellivws of 1715 
and 1745, which correspondence was 
locked up for more than half a centur 
in order that every one concerned i 
tight be defunct before its publication. 

Mr. Aufrere wax an excellent modern 
scholar, and » master of the Italian and 
French as well ax Gernuan languages. 
He wax forinerly « frequent corre 
spondent of the Gentleman's Magazine, 
under the signature of Viator J 

By his lady, who nu him, he 

‘one sun and one daughter, the 
foriner married to the youngest daughter 
of the late Mr, Whcrtman an yputent 
A the Latter, 
in 1828, to George Barclay, Enq. mer- 
of New York, fon of Colonet 











































', Lieutenant-General Sir 
KM july 3. 18IE 
London; aged 73. 

This officer entered the arms 





jor i. 
ment on the let of March, 1794, and 
on the 24th of the following month, 
distinguished bivoself in the operations 
nar Cambray, when a small detach- 
ment of only 274 inen, composed of 160 
of the 15th Dragoons, and 112 Aus 
‘trimn husers, actually attacked and 
routed 10,000 French cavalry and in- 
fantey, killiag from ®00 to 1900, and 

ing three pieces of cannon. In the 
year 1798 Lievt.-Colonel Aylets re 
ceived a ietter (rom the Baron Thugut, 
expressing the Emperor's regret that 
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the statutes of the Order of Maria The- 
reas forbed its cross being conferred on 
foreigners, and requesting him t re- 
ceive, for himself and the other officers 
engaged, the only impressions which 
had been struck of « medal commemo- 
rating that brilliaut action, except one 
which had been deposited in the Impe- 
rial Cabinet at Vienuz. On the 30th 
of May, 1801, he receired the royal 
licence to accept the Order of Maria 
‘Theresa, which, we presume, had then 
been extended to forcigners. Since 
that date he hus horne the title of Sir 
wi In 1796 he attained the bre. 
vet of Lieut.-Colonel. On the 14th of 
May, 1804, he exchanged to the 19th 
foot, ‘from which he wax placed on the 
half-pay of the sixth garrison battaliun. 

He obtained the brevet of Colonel, 
INOS ; Major-General, 1811; and 
Licut,-General, 1821. He served for 
some time on the Irish staff. — Gentie- 
mun's Magazine. 











B. 


* BANNATYNE, Sir William Mac- 
ead, one of the retired senators of the 
Callege of Justice; Now. 30. 1833; at 
Whiteford House, co. Ayr, aged 90. 

‘This venerable man vas descended 
from wn ancivnt aud honourable family, 
and born Jan 26, 1743, O. S. Having 
enjoyed and profited by whe advantags 
of» liberal educution, he gave early in- 
dications of future eminence, He was 
admitted Advocate Jan. 2. 1765, and 
at the bar he deservedly acquired the 
charnctet of a sound and able lawyer. 
Me was the intimate friend and com- 

i Mackensi 
Abercromby, nud Craig; 
and one of the contributor: 10 the 
Mirror and lounger. His accom- 
plishments ay a gentleman, and his 
attainments in general knowledge and 
lhelles lettres, were auch xs to excite an 
‘opinion that, lad he devoted his talents 
excl i 

















eminence. He was the last survivor of 
that phalanz of genius which shed so 
brilliant a lustre on the periodical 
Fiterature of Scotland balf a century 
ago. He was alo one of the original 
founders and promoters of the High- 
land Society of Scotland, a national 
institution which has eminently and 
ewentially contributed to the internal 
ienprovernent of the coantry. 
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He was promoted to the Beneh on 
the death of Lord Swinton, and took 
Ibis seat as Lord May 16. 
1799; and his judicial career for 
twenty-four years reflcets igh honour 
‘on his memory. He rosigoed in the 
year 1823, and was succeeded by the 
late Lord Eldin.— Gentleman's Mag- 

BARNE, the Rev. Thomas, MA, 
of the Manor-touse, Crayford, county 
of Kent, ove of the Chap ins in ordi- 
nary to their Majesties Ge 
George 1V., and. Wittiam TY 
sometime Rector of Sotterley ; July 22. 
1834; suddenly of apoplery, at the 
seat of hia brovier, Sotterley Hall, co. 
Suffolk ; aged 68. 

He received his education at West 
minster School and at Oriel College, 
in Oxtord, where he took tre degrees of 
B. A, in 1783, and M.A, in 1786, 

Mr. Barne wax the youngest son of 
Miles Barne, of Sutterley, Esq. M.P., 
hy Elizabeth, daughter’ of George 
Thorohitl, of Diddington, co, Hun- 
tingdon, Esq., and was twice married ; 
first to Elizabeth, daughter of Richard 
‘Wyatt, of Wilton Place, Egham, Esq., 
who died in 181%, without issue; and 
secondly, in 1815, to Sarah, only 
daughter of the Hon. and Rev. St. 
Andrew St. John, D.D., sometime 
‘Dean of Worcester, who survives him, 

His attainments as a classical scholar 
and divine were of the highest clas, 
nor were they more conspicuoun 
the mitdnes and urbanity of hie 
povition, He had “ the omament of 
2 meek and quiet spirit,” and has en« 
deared his memory to his friends by his 
unweaticd kindness and benevolence, 
and to the poor by his frequent and 
ready acts of charity. — Private Com- 
munication. 

BARRETT, Barrett 
Bry 34. of Lee Priory, near Can~ 
terbury, late Captain and Lieut.-Col. 
of his Majesty's regiment of grenadier 
guards; June 1. 1834; on the French 
coaat, near Boulogne, after a few days 
illness ; aged nearly 4. 

He was born June 22. 1789, the 
eldest son of Sir Samuel Egerton 
Bart, (who oseris the barony 
wios of Sudeley ax his right by 
of the land,) and Elizbeth, 
daugiter and 














Thomas: 




















came of his maternal great-uncle Tho- 
ec? 
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amas Barrett, Esq. io January 1 

when s oiinor at Harrow School. His 
grest-grandfather was that Thomas 
Barrett, Esq. (who is noticed in Ni- 
cholt's “Lilustrations,” vol. vi. pp. 766— 
790, and in Dilxtin’s “* Decameron,” 
who hes given hia portrsit,) = great 
collector and virtuoso; and sho wae 
grandon of Sir Paul Barrett, Serjeant 
at Law, and recorder of Canterbury, 
fic. &e. Colne! Barrett wax alo 

















irest-great-great-great-grandson of the 





the grenadier guards During 
his twenty years’ service, he wax engaged 
in some of the severest dangers and 
Warships of the peninwlar war, 2nd 
was distinguished as p soldier for his 
toravery, his skill, his endurance of all 
privations and all fatigues. Me way in 
the retreat with Moore, which ended in 


















the battle of Corunna; he was at Wal- 
cherun ; he was ut the siege of Bayonne, 
and 


ious other engagements, He 
i» profesnion, anil understood it 
by the universal 








{uous af human e 
welfadenial, his geacrosity. I 
disregard of all worldly vanity and 
Mow; his resolute avoidance of ull 
selfist luxuries ; his devoted atfoction 
ly; his kindness to every 
being, were, by general adinis- 
ion, such av had no parsitel. He hud 
great talents, and was an excellent clas. 
nical acluar. Ite was buried at Hou- 
fone, o8 Tuewluy Juny id, 

Vhe Barrett extate, being strietly en. 
luiled, goes to his next rather, John 
William Fj Brydges, formerly a 
Viowtenmnt inthe 14th dragoons, with 
wltich he served in the Peninsula, 
where in 1412, at the huttle of Fuentes 
a’ Hunor, he revived @ coup de soleil 
from which his healih hax never reco- 
vored ; though he rejoined hisregiment, 
and was taken prisoner at New Orleans; 
‘but on hie retuen was 20 







































on half-pay, Lee Priory 
therefore be to jet. — Gentleman's 
Magaxine. 


BARTON, Sir Jobn, Knt. at Wind- 
sor Caatle, on the 25th August 18345 
of a paralytic attack, in the 64th year of 
Mle age. 

Tar carly south he wes boubured by 
the antive of the present King, thea 
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Prince Willian Henry, in whose beuse- 
hold he filled succesively the offices 
of secretary snd troasurer, until his 
Majesty ascended the throne, when he 






Queen Adelaide. In conjunction with 
the above-mentioned offices he 
many years, an appointment 
Board of Privy Council for ‘Trade; and, 
subsequently, the office of Comptroller 
of the Afint, until bis Majesty's acces~ 
sion, 

OF the high and deserved estecm i 
which the late Sir John Barton 
held by their Majesties the follow 
transcript of an on a tablet 
erveted by the King’s command over 
hiv remains in the Cloisters adjoining 
St. George's Chapel, in Windsor Castle, 
is a full and sufficient testimony, re- 
fivcting, by ite teuth aud simplicity, av 
much honour on the sovereign, as on 
the subject whove virtues he is pleased 
tu commemorate. 

Sacred 


Jo TH MEMORY OF 
SNL SDHN BARTON, KNT, 
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John was: 
yecmitting zeal 
the honour of 
his royal patrons and a spirit of per 
sonal independence were the leading 
principles of his conduct. He spurned 
Uhe opportunities of office to consult 
his own emolument, —there he con= 
sidered x soar in bis path, tending to 
evil; and so determined was be to 
serve a consciousness of pure and 
interested integrity, that Bo persuasio 
0 artifice, although dictated by grati- 
tude, could induce him to accept thet 
which in bis own conviction would 
Jeave him less a free agent than before. 
To him the suggestions of an spplan 
ing conscience were all the weelh 
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hich he sought, sll the honours to 
which he aspired ; to these, atnidst bis 
Family circle, he wan wont (o refer as a 
ouhjer of honourshle congratulation ; 
and what may appear raatter of wonder 
to the mere worldling, though it was in 
his power to have died rich, it was bis 
pride to have discharged the duties of 
his office with fidelity, without having 
made any addition to his patrimony. 

Tt was this 
purity of intention which diffased a 
‘char over his social hours, and which 
expanded into unreserved and habitual 
cheerfulness. In the midst, however, 
of his mirthful enjoyments, 
markable with what se! 
passed from gay to grave, 
lighter subjects of anecilote or humour 
to the instructive and bizher paths of 
natural and experimental philosophy — 
a striking peculiarity and characteristic 
of an active and x well-poived mind. 

The minutest insect upon curt, the 
brightest ornaments of heaven, were 
alle the objects of Mi attentive Saves 

A, in the spirit of te 























itose 
into the mysteries of nature, or the 
glories of the cclestial hemisphere, the 
deeper became his adoration of the 
Suprome Author of the universe. 

Sir John, indeed, wax gifted with a 
powertid Undersanding 
which obtained for bin ‘the rank he 
held in the scientific world, rather than 
his profuund acquirements in mathe 
matical science, — his occupation in 
early fife having been incompatible 
with deep and systematic study. Fle 
was the author of several inventions : 
to preverve to him the merit to which 
he is entitled, the following Urief ent 

















+A floating compass, by which an 
finite nuinber of centres ix ob- 
tained. 

¥ An instrument be called an ato- 
meter, with which so minute aquantity 
as the millionth part of an inch is ren 
dvrod a sensible measure to the eye. 

3. A machine, called a drawbench, 
constructed by 
office of Conptzolier of his Majesty's 
‘Mint ; from the uve of which the public 
derive = comiderable pecuniary ad. 
santage, in addition to the accuracy 
and beauty of the coin being much in- 
creased, as well as the progress of coin- 
age greatly facilitated. 

4. He was the patentee for what he 
‘ery appropriately termed the iris orna- 
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‘ment, the effect being produced by the 
decomposition of the rays of Fight re- 
fected from polished metallic surfaces, 
covered with a series of very minute 
Tines or grooves, ruled upon them by a 
diamond-point, in a beautiful engine 
constructed for the purpose. 

5._ A hydrostatic floating Iamp, for 
which he was patentee. 

6. A method for producing a perfect 
cube in the lathe, whi ‘applied to 
revention of the for 
gery of the Bank of England notes, 
Uy engraving upon these enbes, and 
printing from them an interpolated ca- 
Joured line. 

5. Le constructed a hydrostatic ba- 


















use at the We 3 
of England, weil kaown stabi- 
lity and accuracy of itv weighings. 

Te bad been fur many years 
in perficting a machine for producing 
specula for retlecting telescopes with 
facility in dhe lathe ; and, although he 
iad perfectly convinced himself of the 
correctuess of the data upon which it 
was constricted, the onerous nature of 
the official duties which he had to per- 
form of late yenrs prevented his dee 
voting tht Icisure which ix required 
to determine the practicability of hin 
theory. 

‘Asi token of grateful remembrance 
of the zealuus fidelity with which he 
had ever served her Majesty, he was 
recently invested, by his Serene Tigh. 
ness the Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, the 
Queen's brother, with the eotmander's 
cross of the ancient Order of the House 
of Saxuny ; recviving, at the same time, 
the honour of knighthood from the 
hands uf our gruci 

Si twive tnartic 
is first wife, a daughter 
thesecond, who survives him, a von and 
Literary 2 

the” Hight Hon. 
third Earl, of Ba- 
thurs in Sussex '1792), and Baron 
Bathurst of Batdesdon, county of 
Bedford (1711), second Baron Apsley, 
of Apsley, in Susws (1771); K.G.'a 
‘Tuller of the Exchequer, Clerk of 
Crown, am Elder Brother of the Tri- 
nity House, D.C.L. F KSA, 
&e. te. ; July 26th, 1884; in Arling. 
ton Street. 72 

He was born May 22. 1762, the elder 
son of Henry second Earl Bathurst, and 
‘Lord Chancellor of England, by Try- 
phena, daughter of Thomas Scawen, of 

ces 


Bank 
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Maidwell, in Northamptonshire, Esq. 
On his coming of age, acest in Parlia- 
‘ment was provided for him, in the family 
borough of Cirencester, by the retire 
ment of his uacle, James Whitshed, 
Ew;, July 9. 1783; amd before the 
close of the same year Lord Apsley was 
appointed a Commissioner of the Ad- 
tuizalty. In July, 1789, he removed 
to the Treasury, at which board he sat 
vuntit June, 1791. 

In May, 1790, he succeeded the Earl 
of Hardwicke ax one of the Tellers of 
the Exchequer, af which office he hed 
previously obtained the reversion. In 
1793 he wan appointed # Cotamisioner 
for the affairs of India, and sworn of 
the Privy Council. Iv aat ‘nt that board 
until the change of m ir 
He continued tw 
until 













‘On the meeting of the new parlia- 
ment in 1796, Earl Bathurst moved 
the Address to the King. In 1804 
be was appointed Master Worker of 
tho Mint; in 1807 he became Pre- 
aident of the Hoard of Ten 
1809 his Londahipy was Seer 
State for Foreign Affairs, which be 
toeld only from the 11th of October to 
the Gel of Decointer, On the 1th of 
June, 1412, he was appointed Secretary 
of State for the Colonial Departent, 
and he discharged tho duties of that 
offive for a period of nearly sixtoen 
yearn In 182X he was appointed Pre 
‘vident of the Council, whieh high office 
fhe retainest till the resignation of the 
Wellingion Administration in 190, 
after which time he wok no very promi- 
ment part in public affairs. 

His Lontubip was elected a Knight 
of the Garter in 1817. 

An his various public employments, 
Karl Uathurst was attentive to business, 
tnd inuch estecuxed by his party. His 
talents, though not brilliant, were use- 
ful, and he had s competent knowledge 
ef diplomacy ; his manners were con- 
ciliating, and as 5 political adversary be 
conducted himeclf without asperity. 
iis, Lordship was in office when the 
fate of Waterloo was fought, and 
‘was the only civilian invited annually to 
the military festivals givwa by the Duke 
of Wellington in commemoration of 


Unt great event. 

Inthe + cal Peerage,”1806, 
Sir Egerton made the follow. 
ng remarks on his character: —" He 
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seers too much to hat 
life of indolence, for hi speak 
cof him as s man of very miperiut ta- 
lente; of which, however, be hae not 
given the world much opportunity to 

ent. Hele seid to be ss. 
sarcenic : full of acute sense 








His heal 
lining for some months. His death 


had been gradually de- 





was unaccompanied by pain; he ex- 
pired in the bosom of his family, and 
was perfectly semible of his approsch- 
ing dissolution. 

‘lis Lordship married April 1. 1789, 
Georgiana, youngest daughter of Lord 
George Levnox, and aunt to the present 
Duke of Richmond. By her Lady- 
‘ship, who survives him, he had ianue five 
sons and two daughters: 1. che Right 
Ton. Henry George, now Earl Ba. 











his Lordship was born in 1790, and is 

2. the Hon, William Lens 
nox Bathurst, Clerk to the Privy 
Council, and Secretary to the Hoard 
of ‘Erade, also unmarried ; 3. Lady 
Louise Georgiana; 4, the Hon. Sey. 
tour Thomas, a Colonel in the army, 
who died on the 10th of April lest, 
leaving son; 6. Lady Emily Char- 
lotte, marriedin 1825 ty Major-General 
the Ion, Sir F, C. Ponsonby, K.C.B. 
second son of the Earl of Beshorough, 
and hay isue; 7. the Hon, and Rev. 
















and snarried in 1830, Lady Emily Ca- 
roline Hrtic, youngest duugbter of the 
Earl of Abingdon. 

‘The budy of Earl Bathurst was re. 
moved on Saturday, August % ror 
Arlington Steet vo Cirencester, where 
the funeral took place on the Tuesday 
following. ‘The solemn ceremony was 
rendered the more affecting aud im- 
pressive through the circumstance of 
the body of bis Lordslip’s late son, 
Colonel the Hon, Seymour Hatburst, 
who died in London in April last, have 
ing been disinterred fram the vault in 
which it was deposited in the new ceme- 
tery on the Harrow Road, and borne to 
bbe interred in company with that of his 
honoured and much-lesmented percat. 
The utmost respert was paid to the 
memory of his Lordship by the inhabit. 
ants of Cirencester. 

‘The remains of the noble Ent, and 
thore of bis son, Iny in state during six 
hours on Monday, in the ball of the 
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family mansion, and were seen by many 
thousand persons, several of whom had. 
travelled considerable ditancesto wit 
‘peas the imposing ceremony. 

At the early hoar of six o'ctock on 
‘Tuesday morning, the bell of the Abbey 
Chureb began to toll, and towards nine, 
the hour appointed for the funeral, » 
large body of gentlemen and tenantry, 
all'in deep mourning, amounting to 
nearly 300, esrembled to join the train 
of mourners. The arrangements hav. 
ing been made, the procession pro- 
ceeded towards the Abbey Church. 
"The corpee of the Ion. Seymour Bae 
thurst preceded that of the Earl, The 
pall-bearers were Lord ‘Thynne, Mr. 
M.P., Me. Ed- 
‘Mr, Croome, and Mr. 
The chief mwurners were 
his Lordship’s three sons— Earl Bas 
thurst, the Hon. William Bathurst, and 
the Hon, and Rev. Charks Bathurst, 
Gentleman's Magerd 

BENYON, the Rev. Thomas,M. A.) 
Archdeacon of Cardigan, Prebeadary 
of St. David's and Brecon, Rector of 
Penbeyr and Llanéhange)-fech Cilfer- 

‘car of Elunfliange) Aberby~ 
Curnte of Ltandefey- 
Gomuuissary-General of the 


























saint, 
Archdeaconry of Carmarthen, and Ru- 


rit Dean af Emlyn; Oct. 18335 at 
Liandillo; aged 89. 

‘This venerable divine bad been ia 

ion of the Rectory of Linnfi- 

langel-fach Cilfargen, the Vicarage of 
Llanfibangel Aberbythich, and the Per- 
petuat Curacy of Ilaudefeysaint, for 
hho Yess than sixty-three years, and con. 
tinued to serve them himself till a very 
few years of his death, The was pre- 
sented to them by the father or grand- 
fattwr of the present Earl of Cawdor, 
‘as he was to the reetory of Penboyr in 
the year 1784. ‘Though he enjoyed so 
many preferments, it is thought that be 
expentied all the proceeds in buildis 
churches, and making Hiborel subsctip~ 
tions to most of the benevolent 
tions connected with the “established 
church. Ta St. David's College, Lam. 
peter, he made # mauuificent donation of 
10001, He was the oldest clergyman 
in the diocese, and of him it may be 
eruly said — 

« Exum implet sctis noo segnibus 

pide 

He rebuilt Penboyr cburch and rectory 
from his own private resources, at an 
expense of upwards of 4000, He pre- 
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sented to the Carmarthen Grammar 
School « splendid collection of books, 
which cost him upwards of 250 guiness, 
and in addition to the 1000%. which he 
gave towards building St, David's Col- 
Fige, be slvo coutribaned tnatcrially to 
enrich the library. fle was a great 

the Welsh language, and 
‘encour thera in the seme pursuit 
by means of liberal patronage. ‘To hix 
numerous tenantry he wax a most kind 
and indalgeut landlord. Sincere in his 
private atinchments, and ever realy, 
when convinced of the worthiness of 
the objec to beckon modest merit 
from the shade," in bim the church 
bias lost a worthy member, a munificent 
supporter, —a man whow masculine 
mind was not to by the 
changing spirit of the age, being ever 
under the guidance of friendship rather 
than passion. Tix death lias left n void 
which it will be difficult to fill with wo 
much stern private integrity and pro- 
fewsional merit. — Gentleman's Baga- 
sine. 

BASSET, the Right Nev, William, 
D.D., Bishop of Hapboe; Sept. 5. 
1834; at Lisendrum, Aberdeenshire, 
the seat of his family, where he was on 
18 visit to his nephew ; in his 7th year. 

He was educated’ at Westminster, 
bere he was admitted a King’s Scholar 
in 1771, and thence elected a student 
of Chirist Church, Oxford, in 1775. 
He took the degree of M.A. in 1742. 
In 1785 be was presented to the rectory 
of Ballymakenny, near Drogteda; and 
he was afterwarils Rector of Loughal, a 
Prevendary of Armagh, and Archies 
con of Hows. From the latter dignity 
he was promoted by the Marquis Wel 
Jestey, in 1842, to the we of Raphoe, 
wich he suceceded the late Archbishop 

When the sce of Dublin he- 
came vacant by the death of that pre- 
late, the government offered to Tr, 
Bisset the vacant archicpincopal chai 
but his Lordship declined it, assigi 
‘as his reason the increasing and raul 
plying infirmities of age, and his anzioux 

days amnong the clergy 
whom he knew and loved. ene 
volence was unbounded, and fat ty 
munificent;— when Raphoe was visited 
Jast spring by the awful disease that 
so many towns and villages 
in the land, his Lordship remained at 
the Palace, and converted his officvs 
into hospitals for the sick, whom he 
tended with bis own hands, adminix 
ing alike bodily and spi 
ceo4 
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When the parliamentary grant was 
taken from the Association fer Dis- 
countenancing Vice, his Lordship sup- 
plied the loot, defrayed the expense of 
premaiuins, and exerted himself unsc- 
amittingly in support of Ue society. He 
Built several churchev in his diocese. 
‘The wee of Taphoe is the fh that 
has Lapsed since the paming of the 
Church Temporvlities Act. “The tem 
poraluics go to the ecclesiastical fund ; 
and the superintendence of the see, with 
Ue parrouage, devolves to Dr. Ponson- 
by, the Bishup of Derry, who, it ia 
thought, will make his electiog w re- 


side at the 
ii late Bishop 
ded considerable sum.— 
an's Magorine. 
LER, Livwt.-Colone! Miche 
ard, of the Royal Engineers, 
me has come apon us which 
forbids encouragement of the most dix. 
tant hope in the ease of this officer; and 
we are compelled to the melancholy 
cunchion, that his kite and services 
ir termination, as originally 
apprehended, to the cartal low of the 
vessel in which be way returning to 
A. there remained a 










































Hew, Ke forbure any franticular 
patice; hut now, it would be unjust 
towards lis ineenory, aud unsatisfactory 
to aurselees, longer tu be silent 
ivse That our fricnds will ay mmpa- 














les of the 
deem that a place 

dug, We neither at 
W other than a plain statement. 
wan one af activity and usefilness 











* ‘The family of Boteler is descended 
from ‘Thomas Pincerna, probably so 
called frous his office of chief butler to 
King Jotun, he ‘Successors as- 
sumed the name of Butler, alias Bote 
Jer, of Rotiller; and, in allusion totheir 
uffics, bore for their arms three oF more 
corered cups, differently placed and 
Ularoned. The hate Mr. Boteler lived at 
try, where his family had been re- 
sident for many generations, until the 
year 1814, wheit he removed to Canter- 
bury. Ne was twice married; first 
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counts of Kent, and received his come 
tnision of Second Lieutenant in the 
Royal Engineers on the Ist of January, 
1804; that of First Lieutenant, on the 
4th of Merch, 1805; and ¢he appoint- 
ment of Adjutant, in July of the last- 
mentioned year, Until Novel 
1806, he was in employment at Lis- 
keard, Chatham, and Dover. He then 
left England with the cxpeditien under 
General Crawford, for South Aterica. 
the issue of this expedition the 
world is well acquainted. Lieutonant 
Boteler was not in the engagement 
whieh terniinated the matter; having 
heen under orders to bring up some 
artillery, he only arcived just as terms 
jad been agreed on, His duties, how- 
ever, were constant aud arduous, 
return to 
the year 1808, 

Jo the fulluwing June be re 



























and ‘hates Iunded in the beginn 
‘August, he finmediately thereupon pro 
covded fo the camp on the eights above 
Kavos. He wus attached to General 

erguson, and way with him in the 











tu Sara, daviter and co-leir of The 
tow Faller, Ey. of Statenborougt, 
near Eastry; and, secandly, to Mary, 
doughter of Captain Juhu Harvey, of 
the Brunswick, in which ship he was 
wmortally wounded i the tnemorable 
une. OF the first 
Wh one son survi 

Wiltiam Faller Roteler, Exy. King's 
Counsel, and Recarder of Canterbury, 
OF the second marriage the ie 

suc Was oumerous. William Boteler, 
throughout his life, was much attached 
to the studly of antiquities, and he tuade 
vomsideratle colleetivs for the history 
of bis native parish and the neighbour 


















these collectives ed by 
him to Mr. Hasted, the historian of the 
county of Kent, who, in the preface to 
the fourth volinne of the first edition of 
icknowlesiges, in the most 
handsome manner, the assistance be re 
ceived from him ia the compilation of 
the work. Mr, Hasted dedicated the 
ninth volume uf the secund edition of 
his history to Mr. Boteler, stating, that 
it was to him that the public were 
debted for whatever pleasure and 
formation they might receive from dw 
perusal of that part of the history, 
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battle of Vimeim; he was also st the 
retreat and battle of Coruna, In Ja- 
suary, 1809, he again came home; and 
in June received bis commission of 
Captain, and at the seme time was 
ordered to huld himself in readiness for 
instant sertice. This service was the 
attack upon Waleheren, in which bis 
employment was of an anzious and 
severe description, and be suffered, in 
common with many other, from the 
prevailing fever, which left him in a 
state of debility for several weeks. 
From the conclusion of this atTai it 













ordered to Portisgal. 

Oo arrival at Lixbon, be was sent 
tu Matin, fram thence to Elvas; 
Elvas {0 Olivares and Almandralej 
and returni to Elvas, he was thence 
ordered to the attack of fort 
tuval, where ho sutfircd 
wound in the head, which evntined him 
for severnt wevks. When sufficiently 
recovercsl from this, he was employe! 
on the lines of Almada. From Almada 
he went to Montfaucon, atu there re- 
mained until January, 1812, when he 
returned to Alonada, and continved 
ther at that place or at Montfaugun Gi) 
March, 1813. Relieved from this sta 
tion, he joined heal quarters at Malbedla 
de Laide, He was next employed vo 




















the pontoon service; aud when te quit 
ted it, rejoin 
sent at the 





the army, and was pre- 
ul capture of St. 
He wus now attached 





the 
1 Colville. 
again wounded at Panpluna. 
From henceforth tu the close of the war 
he was with the army at bead-quarters, 
and was concerned in al! the different 






engagements up to that point, His 
arr gland is dated the 9th of 









‘March appoiuted to t 
Island, in which Le continued 
tober, 1823, when he way removed (o 
Waltharu Abbey. Heremained at this 
latter place, with the exception of the 
interval frum November, 1825,to Au- 
gust, 1826, during which he was upon 
the duty of examining the fortress, 
&ec,, at Sierra Leone, Accra, and Cape 
Coast, until November, 1828, when he 
‘was promoted to the rank of Lieutenant- 


















Colonel. In September, 1429, he em 
Uarked ut Liverpool for North America, 
an servi 


:, with Lieut.-Colonel By, at 
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the Ridesu Canal; and in October, 
1831, the engineer command at Hali- 
fax was conferred upon him. 

Anxious to return to his mother and 
family —in consequence of severe ca- 
lamnities which had befallen them in his 
absence, in the death of his brother, 
Commander Thomas Boteler, RN. 
am active and meritorious young officer, 
who died in November, 1829, of the 
rc, in command of his 
rs on the western 
coast of Africa; and of his younges. 
brother, the Rev. Edward Boteler, a 
young man beloved and estcemed by alt 

who died alter thro 
August, 1831, just ws 
he was preferred to a livin; 
























ilered at sem, 
been heard. 
deeply dine 
tressing end —of an ollicer whose life 
had heen so pase, that it way one of 
usefintness, ‘That his services were pox 
sessed hy bis country during one of the 
most glorions periods of her history ; 
that bis worth was well apprecinted 5 
that he was regarded in his profemion 
with esteem anil respect; that all wl 
ew him lament hitn, = in these things 
it is that his relations and friends have 
their consolation, He was, indeed, rte 
moved from the world, when the prow 
pect of many years was yet rently 
before him, and still Further professinnal 
distinction and advancement seemed to 
aving eptered into the 
rly age, although be 
Gad undergone wo extended # tern of 
service, be was but in the prime of life. 
Cuassoming in mauners, le way intel. 
c. Misname 
ranked high in his corps, and we venture 
to say will te long remembered with 
honourable regret, — United Service 
Journal. 

BRADSITAW, James, 
Captain in the Royal Navy ; 
Ibis; at his father's seat, Worsley 
Hail, Lancashire; aged 48, 

‘This gentleman was the weond son 
of Robert Haldane Bradshaw, Esq. 
late M. P. for Brackley, and agent fur 
the Bridgewater canal and estates, He 
received bis first commission in the 
navy, March 2. 1803, was made a com. 
munder 1806, and advanced to post 
rank 1808. Me commanded the Eury- 
dice, 24, at the reduction of Martinique 
in 1809. In February 1805, he becasne 
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his fathae's colleague in the represent 
ation of Brackley, and so continued 
‘uptil that borough was disfranchised by 
the Reform Act. 

We left his own residence at Run- 
cor, on Munday, September 16, and 
arrived at Worsley Hall on Tuesday 
aflernwn, He retired to bed sbout 
aleven o'clock, and son after ten on the 
following morning, in consequence of 
hin not answering the repeated cally 
made by his sereant, his clamber door 
was burit open, und he wes discovered 
tying on the flour a corpre, having 
nearly severed hiv hesd from his body 
with a razor, At the coroner's inquest 
several witnesses were examined to 
show tho state of mind in which he had 
been far noine time previous to the 
anvlancholy event. It appeared, that 



























health mullered very severely, and that 
since that time he had teen subject to 





violent fits of indigention, which alway 

hd visible effvets upon his spirit. To 
relieve litasel® from Alwne attacks, he 
wan in the babit of taking targe doses 
of medicine withat medical adviee. 
For more than a month previoux te his 
death, be had exhibited the most une 
quivocal ayropton of derangement. 
and at une of the inns where he called, 
on the real from Runcorn to Worsley, 
he eked for a ible and Prager-hook, 
and imistedd upon a servant in the house 
kneeling down with bim 

















jon, the jury, after 
alone returned « verdict 
He has teft a widow 
two 
daughters. —ticatioman's Magazine. 

the Most Ion, 







of Faymonth Castle (1808), in the 
rage of the United Kingdom ; fourth 


peer 
Earl of Breadalbane end Hotland, Vis. 
count of ‘Tay and Taintland, Lord 
Glenorchy, Benderaloch, Ormelic, and 


‘Weik, in the of Scotland (1681, 
with precedency from 1677*) ; and the 


© "The Gra Esti hed in that year 
been confined by petont to the Earl 
dom of Caithness, which be hed pur 
heard from the preceding Earl of the 
Siocinie family ¢ bus tm 1681 the bei 
wale of the Sinctairs recovered it by 
decision of te Privy Council, 
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eighth Baronet, of Glenorchy (1625) ; 
a Lieut-General io the army, and 
F.R.S.; March 29,1894; at Taymouth 
Castle, Perthshire ; after a short illness ; 
aged 72. 

‘The Marquis was not descended from 
any of the former peers of his family ; 
but was fourth in descent from Sir Ro- 
bert the third Baronet. He was the 
elder son of Colin Campbell, of Car- 
whin, by Elizabeth, daughter of Archi- 
bald Campbell, of Stonefield, Sheriff of 
the county of Argyll, and sister to John 
Campbell, of Stoneficld, a Lord of Ses- 
sion and Justiviary. 

His Lardship was educated at West. 
minster School, and thence repaired to 
‘itzerland, and resided fur some time 
at Lausanne. He succeeded hig father 
in estate in 1772, and in 1782, shortly 
before lic came of age, he succeeded as 
heir male to the titles and extensive 
landed property of his cousin John Earl 
of Breadalbane (the grandfather of the 
Inte Countess de Grey )- 

At the general election in 1784, hix 
Lordship was elected one of the sixteen, 
representatives of the Seottish peerage, 
and was rechasen in 1790, 1796, end 
INO, In 1793 his Lordship mined a 
fericible regiment for the service of gow 
vernment, which was afterwards in- 
creased to four battalions, of one of 
which be was constituted Licut,Colo- 
nel April 17.1795; and it was numbered 
the 116th regiment. This patriotic 
nervice led to his holding the per 
rank of a field officer, being appointed 
Colonel in the army 1802, Major-Ge- 
neral 1409, and Lient.-Genvral 181d, 

Hy patent dated Nov. 4. 1800, his 
Lordship was created a peer of the 
United Kingdom, hy the title of Baron 
Breadaltane, of ‘Faymouth; be was 
trived to the rank of a Marquis by pa- 
tent dated KSI, together with 
the Marquis of Ailsa, 

‘The Marquis of Breudalbane was of 
retired and unostcotatious habits, devot- 
ing much time to the itnprovement of 
his vast estates, by plantations, roads, 
&e. In the year 1805 he communi- 
cated a memoir to the Society of Arts, 
on the plantation of forty-four acres in 
the parish of Kenmore, for which he 
had received the Society's gold medal, 
His castle, in the Gothic of the Wyattor 
‘Tunbridge-ware echool, is a very mag- 
nificeut but not very elegant etructure 5 
consisting of an innmense square bouse, 
with regular rows of windows, a round 
tower at cach corner, and a square 
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lantern in the middte, The park of 
‘Taymouth is the moxt beautiful and 
‘extensive in Scotland. 

Tn 1819, when Taymouth was visit- 
eiby the present King of the Belgians, 
Lord Bresdalbane summoned his te- 
nants to attend in honour of their 
iMlusrious visiter, when about two 
thousand men (many of them the 
veterans of the 116th regiment) assem~ 
bled before the eastle, in the Highland 
costume, and after going through vari- 
ous evolutions, formed into detach 
ments, and retired by different avenued® 
to the sound of their respective pibrochs, 
Te was a proud sight to sce the clans~ 
men gathering as in the times of old, 
not assembling for war or carnage, but, 
full of joy and peace, to call down 
blessings on a mild and generous chief- 
tai 











His Lordship married, Sept, 2. 179 
Mary Turner, eldest daughterand coheir 
of David Gavin, of Longton, co. Ber- 
wick, Eaq, by Lady Biizubeth Maitland, 
eldest surviving daughter of James 
seventh Karl of Lauderdale, By ler 
Tadyship, who survives him, he had 
ise two daughters and one son; 1. 
Lady Elizabeth Maitlond, married in 
185i to Sie John Pringle, Marte; 2. 
the Most Hon. Mary Marchioncss of 
Chandos, wnarried in 1819 to the Mar- 
wis of Chandos, and has issue; 3. the 

Jost Hon Jolin, now Marquis of Ii 
datbane, and late M. P. fur Perthshire 5 
he marriod in 1821 Flizabeth, eldest 
daughter of George Baillie, Ea, 
presumptive to the Earldom of Had- 
dington, but has no children, 

"Fhe whole of the personal estate of 
the late Marquis, it is said execedi 
300,000, has been directed by his will 
fo accumulate, at compound interest, 
for 20 years, and at the end of that 
Period to he laid out in estates, which 
are tobe added to the entailed property, 
which has come into possession of the 
prevent Marquis by his father’s death. 
‘A small landed estate has been left to 
each of the Marquis's daughters. The 
following sums are bequeathed as chari- 
table donations: — To the charities 
































20008. icty for propagat- 
ing Christian Knowlcige Iu tue High- 
lends, 10002, — To. the Caledonian 
Asylum, London, 500. — besides va- 
vious gratuities to the tenants, — Gen- 
eman's Magazine. 

BROOKE, William Augustus, 
Esquire ; July 31. 1633; at Benares, 
ju the East Indies. 
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This gentleman went to India in the 
civil service of the East Indin Company 
in the year 1768, and wes, at the time 
of his decease, the oldest servant on the 
Bengal establishment, After filling 
various minor offices, he became, about 
the year 1796, senior Judge of the 
Court of Appesl, or Superior Court at. 
Calcutta. In January 1801 he was 
transferred in the same eapacity to Be- 
nares, where he continued till his de- 
ecase. He held the office of senior oF 
presiding Judge of the Court of Appeal 
in conjunction with that of Agent or 
Representative of the Governor-General 
in Benares, in March, 1829, wh 













He then aly ree 
judicial appointments, hut 
continueil to resinle in Benares, as the 
Govemor-General’s agent, till his de- 
cease. 

He was aman profoundly versed in 
the Inws and institutions of the natives 
of India, and isone of the few instances 
whieh have occurred of that camplete 
licnation or expatrintion of mini, aud 
indifference tw their native ovate 
which has sometimes appeared in per 
sons who rave been long resident in 
lodia, — Gentleman's Magazine. 

BROOKING, Samuel, Enq. a su 
peranouated Rear-Admateal, April 2 
145 wt his resid Palestin 
Honse, near Plymouth ; oged 80. 
This gentleman was horn at Newton 
Ferrers, in Devonshire, and went to 
sa at the age of twelve, with Sir 
Hichard Onslow, under whom, and the 
Hon. L. Gower, Sir K. Curtis, and 
Lord Howe, lie serves! his probationary 
noviciate. Hy was commissioned 
Lieutenant to the Strombole bomb in 
1778, having received that oppoii 
expressly x reward for the ability with 
which he had recently commanded a 
gunboat on the Hudson's River in the 
attempt to relieve General Burgoyne. 
He afterwards removed into the Gi 
ten, 20, one of the moxt active cruizers 
fon the American station ; and at the 
close of 1780, into the Prudent, 64, in 
which he served in the action with the 
Acet of M. de Torney, off Cape Henry, 
when the Prudent bad seven killed and 
twenty-four wounded. He continued 
to nerve in the same ship, of which 
he became First Lieutenant, unG! 1782, 
when he recived an acting Com- 
mander’s coamission ta the St. Lucia. 
twas not, huwever, until the year 1794, 
that he obtained ‘confirmation to that, 
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rank, and that only at the written re~ 
quest of Earl Howe, who also pro- 
cured him the Drake, of 14 guns, in 
which he wax despatched with a convoy 
to the Wen Indie. In July, 1796, he 
ated inta the Jamaica, 26, in 
assisted by Uno sloops and some 
amaller craft, he for three years pro- 
tected the trade of Samsies, and collect 
uta In 1799, he returned 











prewnted thy It 

Agent, with 
ay, in pursuance of 
Jamaica Houve of Avembly. 

Capt, Hrouking returned home with 
Uroken hvalth, and was not subsequently 
employed; wherefore, in August, 1814, 

eal ano Rewr= Ad: 

ad was continually 
with dhe service; and he was numbercd 
ax one of the ‘correspondents of the 
ice Journal”, Tis body 

at Newton Ferrers, the place 
a= United Service Journat. 

HROUGITAM, Juuwes, Fay. Me 
for Keulal brother to the late Lord 



























He was the 
Mrongharn, eq. dy 
of the Rex, Jame 
niece to Dr. Roberto 
of Scotland. 

He had sut in Parliament from the 
year 1829, having been elected 
year for the borough of ‘Tregow: 
RIO for Down 





the historian 



















wt Brougham was highly 
is good und in 
and aaiable @&nner, by 
plowure of his ac- 
although be seldom 
spoke in I wax far from 
being inactive as a public mau. In 
Farious cabtess for the repeente 


quaintence; a 










and he wus e3- 
ceedingly papular with the ycomanry 
of that county. 

interred on th in the family 
vault at Skelton, Cumberland, The 
funeral wna sritly privte, being at 
tended only by the late Lord Chancellor 
and Mr. Brouglam, M. P. for South- 
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wark, bis sole surviving brothers. — 
Gentleman's Magazine. 
BURLINGTON, the Right Hon. 
George Augustus Henry Cavendish, 
Farl of, and Baron Cavendish, of 
Keighley, co. York; uncle to the Duke 
of Devonshire; May 9, 1854: at 
Burlington House, Piccadilly, aged 80. 
This venerable ‘nobleman was horn 
March 31. 1754, the younger son of 
William, fourth Duke of Devonshire, 
K. G.,| by Lady Chartotte Boyle, 
Maroness Clifford, daughter and heir 
of Richard, Earl of Burlington and 
Cork. Immediately on coming of 
age, he was returned to Parliament for 

















Koareshorongh, ons vacaney occe- 
sioned hy the death of Sir Anthony T. 
Abily in April 177 

At the general in 1780 he 





was elected for the town of Derby 
which he continued to represent 
four parliaments until the death of 
uncle Lord Jun Cavendish, in Dee. 
1796, made a vacuney for die county 
of Derby, for whieh he was member in 
nine parliaments, until bis elevation to 
the pwersge in TK 

. 17K: Lord George Cave 
* nominated colonel of the first 
battalion of the Derbyshire militi 

In 1797 Lord Goarge Cav 
voted with Mr. Grey on his snotion for 
a reforn in parliament. Te always 
mainteined the frmest Whig principles, 
aud was ver regarded asa modet 
consistency and honour. Like} 
Jute venerable frient Lord Fitawil- 
iam, he was one of the steadiest stp. 
porters of tho turf, bue was sever 
Known to bet. 

By his union with the noble heiress 
of the Comptons, and by the vast for. 
tune bequeathed to bis finnsily hy his 
celebrate! relation Me, Cavendish, the 
chemist, Lord George became vmi- 
eutly qualified to sappore the dignity 
of the peerage; but it was not cone 
towards the 
created 














































mit Street, Feb. 
<2, Lady Elizabeth Cuinptoo, 
daughter of Clarles, seventh Earl of 
Northampton; and by ber Ladyship, 
who survives im, be hed issue five 
sons and six daughters; 1. WilKam 
sendish, Esg., M. P. for Aylesbury, 
who was killed by being thrown from 
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a gig, Jan. 14. 8812, having married, 
in 1807, the Hot, Louisa O'Callaghan, 
eldest daughter of Cornelius, first Lord 
Lismore, by whom he hed issue 


Willian, now Earl of Burlington, wo 








M. P. for Aylesbury, and a Captain in 
the 7th Dragoons, who was drowned in 
the disembarketion of the British 
army in Spain, in Jan, 1809, in bis 
25th year; ¥. Elizabeth Dorothy, who 
died an infant ; 4. Lady Anne, Yar. 
ried in Inz3' to Lieut. Col. Lord 
Charles Fitzroy, by whom she hat 
two daughters; 5. the Hon, Henry 
Frederick Compton Cavendish, Lieut- 

sl Equerry 
P, for Derby 5 
1811, Sarah, 
m Aug. Faulkner, 










he married Gest, in 
daaguter of 








Faq, who died in 1817, leaving two 
daughters and a son;  sceundiy. in 
1AL9, Francis-Susan, sister to the Eark 





of Ducham, and widow of the Hon, 
Frederick Howard, by whom he has 
three sons and two daughters; 6. 
Elizabeth, ho died young ; 7. te 
Hon. Charles Compton Cavenulish, 








‘M, P. for East Sussex, who married- 


in TéL4, Lady Catherine Susan Gor 
don, eldest daughter of the Earl of 
Aboyne, an) has ise a son and two 
daughters; 4. Mary Louisa, who died 
fant; 9. Lady Caroline, who is 
namarried 3 10. Frederick 
Compton, and LL. Chaslorte, wlio botlt 
died i» infancy. 
The prevent Fart of Burlington, 
why has succeeded to his grandfather's 
a» born in 1808, He is a 
Mow of the Moyal Society ; he had 
the distinguished honour of represent. 
ing the University of Cambridge in the 
last parliament, and bas sat in the 
present for North Durbyshire; be mar- 
ried in 1829 Lady Blanche Georgiana 
Howsrd, fourth daughter of the Earl 
of Carlisle, by whom he has had two 
sons, the vider uf whuan is lately dead ; 
and ‘the younger i» now Lord ‘Caren: 
The body of the late Eart was con- 
veyed to Derby, for interment in 
family vault at All Saints’ Church ; 
where the funeral was attended by the 
Duke of Deronshire, the two younger 
sons of the deceased, his grandson Mr. 
George Cavendish, and bis son-in-law 
Lord Charles Fitzroy. 
The Duke of Devonshire, the Hon. 
CC. C. Cavendish, and the Right Lon, 
James Abeterumby, are executors of 





an 
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the late Earl's 
Bfagarine. 





— Gentleman's 





CALEY, Johe, Boy of Gray's Tom, 
|. 







April 28. 145 
Exmouth Street, Spa Fields; aged 71. 

Ms. Caley was, at an early period of 
life, imroduced to a lucrative profession 

the kind patronage of the celebrated, 

unry Me. Astle; whose favour he 
attached to himalf, as we have been 
credibly informed, by the present of 
curious manuscript picked up at the 
stall of an obscure boukselier, 
introduction, we believe, he obt 
employment in the Record Offi 




















the Tower: in 1787 hu was appointed 
Keeper of the Records in the Auggent- 
ation Office, in the room of H, Breer, 





Esq. deceased; and in 1818, on the 
death of the late Re. Hon, George 
Rose, he wax appointed Kerper of the 
Records in the ancient ‘Treasury xt 
Westminster, formerly the Chapter 
‘House of the Abbey. 

Ite was vlected a Fellow of the Sos 
ciety of Antiquaries in March, 1786 5 
and in his early life he made the folluw- 

ns to that learned 













a “Memoir on the 
sas in Kayland,” printed, 
ologia,” v pp. KD 








in 1749, an“ Eauract from 
MS. in the Augmentation Office, rela. 
tive ty a Wardrobe Account of King 
Henry VILL. tect ibid, vol. 
pp. 2432525 in 1790, 0“ Valuation 
(temp. Hen. VILL) of the Sh 
called Corpus Christi Shrine at York,” 

ted ibid, woh x. pp. 469—471 ; 
in 179), a Survey of the Manor 
of Wimblllign, Surrey," taken by the 
Parliament's: Comunissionere in. 1649, 
printed ibid. pp. 399-448, 

Amongst his early contributions to 
the * Gentleman's Magazine” were # 
“ Topographical Description of 
atopsbire,” printed in vol. tiv. 
and “An Sccount of t 


















cord Commission in 1801, Mr, Caley 
‘was appointed Secretary ; ‘end he con. 
tinued to occupy that office until the 
dissolution of the late Commission in 


1851. He also became a joint editor 
tn no less than fourtecn of the works 
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andertaken by the Commissioners, It 
is but justice 10 Mr. Caley to say 


that for many years afier his 
tment ae Srrcary tothe Herord Come, 
mitaiun, the public were highly indebted 





ta his activity in that office ; and that to 
the dealt of the late Lord Calehester be 
enjoyed the full vonRdence of that en- 
Nightened Speaker, who may be said to 
have been the sisinspring of the first 
and who way an 


Record Commission, 
excellent judge of I 
exseted from his pi 
ahare of activity and ze mong 
Commioclonens, Lord frederick Comp: 
tell and Lord Ruderdale were Mr. 
Caley’ particular Friends, 

‘At the clone of 1815, Mr. Caley en 

tw ovsiat in editing the new edition 
of Dugdale’s * Monatticon,” incon 
junction with Dr. Bandinell and Sir 
Henry Ellis. 

‘Thew various literary engagements 
were combined with others of a different 
character, {it no lew remarkable for 
their muultipticity, He elonged to so 
imauy ctubs, that he seldom dined at 
rom, und hore were frequently several 
dinners at whieh ho wav expected the 
samme day. Ife used, however, to dee 
clare that be always preforred a private 
to a public company. With these habits 
juyed very excellent health to a 
advancetl period of his life ; hin roanners 
were over courteous, and his converse 



































‘Mr. Caley amassed a large library, 
particularly rich in topograptiel wars 
many of them presented hy the authors, 
in return foe the communications with 
which he was able to furnish them 








fran the Heeord Offices under bis 
sunperinter 
thors 





he particutarly deeated 
hiv attention to monantic seals, which 
he auemibled both in wx and sule 
plur casts and in volumes of drawings, 
‘The Initer were chiefly tmade by the 
late Mr. Bartholomew Howlett, the 
engraver of Views in Liacolnshire, 
wha, for a considerable time, usd to 
supply him with eight drawings every 

















itvrary aud cullvetians were sold 
hy Mr. Evans during nive ders of the 
month of July last. ‘The manuscripts 
ot numerous or particularly 
but we may mention Uo 
mes of “ Collections relating 
,* which were sold (or 7, 105, 
anda = Repertory of the Archives of the 
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Denn and Chapter of Westminster, com- 
pited by BL Widmore, Librarian to the 
Chapter,” which was sold for 61. 63. ; the 
irate by Bre Caley, ore lal entgery, 
leby Dir. Caley, asa legal antiquary, 
during Bhy potas tebe sents 
eight volumes, with one of index, mud 
three in boards, was sold for 400% 
Twenty-five volumes of “ MS. Indexes 
to and Extracts from Records in the 
Augmentation Office,” were sold for 
2251, The collection of drawings (be- 
fore-nentioned) of the Monastic Scals 
of England, Scotland, Wales, and some 
of Normandy, about fifteen hundred in 
umber, and bound in eight volumes, 
was sold for 290% As Mr. Caley was 
accustomed to pay for them singly, at 
from Ss. to 10s. « drawing, they must 
have cost him a much larger sum than 
they produced. They were followed 
by a large quantity of wax and sulpbur 
impressions, the lots of which were are 
ranged in counties; these were sold at 
a price considerably higher than that at 
which the greater part of them may be 
purchased from the collection of our 
ingenious friend, Mr. Doubieday, — 
Gentleman's Magarine. 
AMERON, Licut..Col, Hector, 
date of the 95th regiment ; in the 57th 
year of his age. 

‘This gallont officer had, for some time 
previous to his death, been reduced to m 
state of great mental debility, the conse 
quence of a wound received in his head, 
when he gallantly and successfully con 
manded the uttack on the idand of Santa 
Clara during the siege of St, Seb 
the peninsular war. Lieut 
ron entered the army in 1 
went out as ensign in the 4 tst regiment 
to the West Indies; whence, with only 
the skeleton of that regiment, be re 
turned in 1797, the chief pact of it 
having fallen victine to the baneful 
efects of the climate. In 1794, Livut. 


































the Uth regiment of foot. With that 
fine regitaent, commanded by Lieut.- 
Colonel Stuart (rho soon after fell, 
gallantly fighting’ at its bead), Capuain 
Cameron accompanied the army sent 
under Sir Arthur Wellesley to Lisbon, 
in 1808; and having shared in all its 
dangers and hapowrs until and during 
the harassing and perilous retreat to 
Comunna, he returned bome with se 
verely injured health and constitution. 
But be was mot one who could long 
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remain in inactivity while his country 
required his services inthe glorious 
struggle which she was then making. 
As soon as bis shattered health was it 
‘some measure restored, he again accom 
Panied his regiment in the disastrous 
expedition to Walcheren, in the autumn 
of 1810; and early in the ensuing 
spring, once more returned to the Pe- 
ninsula, where renewed scenes of war 
fare awaited his exertions. The fol- 
lowing extracts from the despatches of 
the day, give the best account of the 
honourable manner in which Colonel 
Cameron's brevet majority was then 
obtained. 
tract of a despatch from Lard 
Wellington, zat September, 141 
Lieut.-General Sir Thomas Gra- 
fam had directed an establishment 
should be formed on the Island of Santa 
Clara, which was effected on the 26th 
ult. and the enemy's detachment on 
that islal were made privoners. Cap- 
tain Cameton, of the 9¢4 regiment, hart 
the commani of the detaclinent which 
effevted the operations; and Sir Thomas 
Graham particularly applauds hia con- 
duet."* 

Extract from Sir George Collicr’s 
despateh, September 4. 1813 :— 

+ ‘The boats were manned by the sea 
rach and marines, and by a party of 
soldiers, all under the command of Cap 
tain Cameron of the yth regiment. ‘The 
only landing place way under « fligtt 
of steps, cwinmanded by au entench= 
ment thrown up on the west point, and 
completely exposed tu a fire of grapes 
shot, and the whole range of works on 
the west side of the tock and walls of 
S. Scbastinn. These local circum- 
stances enabled a sinall garrison to 
make a serious resistance, by which an 
officer of the army, another of marines, 
and two of our seamen were killed, 
and fifteen wounded. ‘The conduct of 
both officers and men was highly 
ineritorious.” 

Extract of a letter from Sir Thoinas 
Graham, September 9. 1813 : = 

I beg leave to repeat my former 
recommendation of Captain Cameroa 
Of the oth, who volunteered and com- 
manded the attack of the island, and 
who conducted himself so ably during 
‘the whole time he commanded there.”” 

In reward of this efficient service ‘in 
the performance of which he received 
the injury which afterwards proved #0 
fatal), Coptain Cameron obtained the 
brevet rank of major, only a few month 
‘sooner than be woukd have been entitled 
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to it by his standing in the army. 
‘Major Cameron afterwants went with 
his regiment, for the second time, to 
Amwrica, whence, to his lasting mor- 
tifeation, he only returned just in time 
‘to hear of the recent victory of Water 
Joo, and to join the atlicd troops in the 
occupation of Pari, Finding further 
promotion unattainable, on the peace of 
1817, Major Cameron went on half. 
pay, without receiving any difference 5 
and obtained the brevet rank of Lieut.- 
Colonel in 1830 ; at which period the 
consequences of the injury he had sux- 
tained became more apparent and af 
flicting, until they teruinated in the 
anelancholy manner alroady mentioned, 
Tt seems a peculiar hardship, in the cane 
of this meritorivus and gallant officer, 
that the nature of the afilietion under 
which he laboured, — received as it wan 
in the service of bis country, —shoutd 
have at length prevented the disposal of 
is cowmission fur the benefit of hitn- 
self and his family. Applications for 
that purpose bad beon repeatedly tnade 
for some time previous to his deceaw, 
but without effvet, 

‘This short and very incomplete re- 
cord of his public services will be, pros 





















“baby, coed ey some wlio could supa 


‘a detail of bis noble bearing in 


the & and who hear with sorrow: 





of the cloud whieh darkened the laxt 
days of one whorn they once admired as 
soldier, loved ava friend, and cw 
Service 


teennd as a man, — United 
Journ: 

CATHCART, Robert, Esq 
tein RoN.; Now 20. 18 
cairly, co. Fife; aged 60, 

He was the son of the lute James 
Cathcart of Carbiston, ev. Ayr, and 
Viteairly, co. Fife, Ewp., and brother to 
Major Cathcart of the 19th dragoons, 
who died ia 410. 

Hie communced his career in 1785 
under Ceptain the Won. Jobn Mait- 
land, and served a8 a midshipman on 
board the Queen 9x, Axsimance 50, 
Southampton frigate, and Goliath, Ale 
cide, and Vanguard third ratcs, until 

to the rank of fivutenant, 
Nov. 21. 1790. Atthe coramuncement 
of the war with France, he was ap- 
pointed to the Iaisonnable 64, com— 
manded by Lard Cranstoun, whom he 
was afterwards permitted to rejoi 
bis Lordahip’s particular request, in the 

n74, At the battle of the 
Nile, the command of that celebrated 
ship ‘devolved on Licutenant Cathcart, 
in consequence of Sir Henry Darby 
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{then Captain} being wounded early in 
Ue action, and the fit and second 
Vieutenarty being both killed. The 
ship being very close to Orient, was 
sat on fire in veveral places ; but Liew- 
tenant Cathcart fortunately dis 
her by cutting the eable, and after 
drifting some miles from the scene of 
action, be was successful in bringing 
her up with the kedge, her only remain- 
ing anchor. Her favs amounted wo 49 
killed, and 14% wounded. By great 
evertionyalthough totally dismasted, de 
‘wasn Uiree days again at Nelson's side, 
and realy for service, the wreck which 
was floating shout the Bay of Aboul 
ng xreatly aminted in her equip. 
Ota the recommendation of Earl 
Lieutena 


















Catheart was 





commander, 
Captain Catheart’s post rank was also. 
achieved in a rewarkable manner, [a 
dune, 1#08, when commanding the 
Heagull brig of 16 guns, he wan ate 
tucked near the mouth of Christiansand 
busbour, Wy w Danish 20 gun brig and 
kunelviats, against whom le con- 
tinued ap undeunted defence, under 
every disadvantage, until the Seagull 
was actually sinks. He was detaived 
ax @ prisoner untid the fullowing Ove 
tober; nud on is trial in November, 
wax not only most honaurably ace 
quittest"” for the lowe of the aloo, but 
congratulated by the president of the 
Court Martial, the late Sit Joseph 
the proceedings of that day 
» placed om record ax gallant » 
defence of a British vessel ws the mu. 
we of our naval history 
limion was 


























dated back (2 the slay of the action. 








dered, in July, L813, 
essential service to the merchants of 
the North Sea in driving from her 
gruiaing gromd the Auserien ship 
Provident, of £2 guns (subsequently 








‘by presere- 
capture, 
Captain Catheart married in 1814, 
Catharine, second daughter of Henry 
Weddertmen, of Wedderburn and Birk- 
Bill, Esquire. Marshall's Royal Naval 
phy, 
‘OGHLAN, Licutensat-General 
Roger ; a1 Brighton, August kt, 1854. 
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‘The military career of the subject of 
thls memoir commenced in the Con- 
naught Rangers in 1779, Immedi- 
ately afer bis appointment he accom 
panied his corps to Jamaica. In the 
next year he was removed to the Ist 
baualion 60th regiment, then also in 
Jamaica; and in 178) he was ap- 
pointed adjutant to the battation. ‘The 
latter appointment he resigned a short 
time previous to the reduction of the 
thied and fourth battalions of the 60th; 
and the junior officers of each rank in 
the four battalions being ordered for re- 
duction, he was, in 1783, placed on 
half-pay as Licutenant. 

laving paid the regulated differ- 

ro te full pny, Lieutenant 

rejoined the Ist 

haitalion, GOth regiment, at Jamaica ; 

and Jin 1786 accompanied the corps to 

Nova Scotia. In January, 1788, he 

purchased a company in the 66th, which 

he joined at St. Vincent's in the Lae 

ward Islands, from whence the 66th 
proceeded in 1793 to Gibraltar. 

fo 1795 Captain Coghlan purchased 
wv majority in the 134th regitoemt, and 
was ordered froin Gibraltar ty join that 
regiment nt Dundee ; before big arrival 
in Grem Britain the corps was reduced, 
but the utficers were continued on fall 
yay. 

‘Major Coghlan immediately sought 
for eusployment; and the West Indies 
Deing Ue principal theatre at this tine 
for uctive service, he avuiled himself of 
anexclumge, in Jancary, 1794, tu the 
Hd regiment, 
He immediately after sailed to join 
that corps, and in Deceniber of the 
wane year be succeeded, by purchase, 
to the Tieut.-Colone the regi- 
moot, the first Major luving died frow 
wound, and both the Liewt-Colonels 
having died from that dreadful malady 
the yellow fe 

The few afficers who survived the 
fever, and the remains of the regiment 
not amounting to the number allowed 
to be borne on the establishment as 
non-commissioned officers, and even 
those few nearly exhausted and wor 
out from the ravages of the climate, 
nd in November, 



















































“ 
Under the Gret act permitting the’ 
men of the milidia regiments te volun 
teer into the Ene, the 82d regitnent 
wen through the exertions of Lieut. 
Colonel Coghlan, completid ta 1759, 
to about 1100 rank and file, and in 
1800 the corps was ctabarked for Ire- 
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fund, whence, after remaining a few 
months, it proceeded to Minorca, where 
it continued until the evacuation of that 
island in 1802, when it returned to 
Ireland. 

Lieut.-Colonel Coghlan received the 
brevet of Colonel in 1805, and in Au- 
gust of that year, 
been greatly impaired by his wervices in 
the West Indies, was so inuch aTected 
hy the damp climate of Ireland, that 
fs there was no probability of the ro- 
giment being removed from that coun- 
try, he was reluctantly cumpelled to 
retire on balf-pay. Colonel Coghian 
lef the 82d regiment in the hi; 
order and best state of discipline, after 
having commanded it upwards of nine 
years, the senior Licut-Colonel Wee 
‘therell) having Leen on staff employ all 
the time he belonged to the regiment. 

In the course of six months Colonel 
Coghlan was enabled to report bimvtf 
ready andl autions to be employed 
in any way the Commander. 
might think proper ; but for some al 
he remained unemployed. 

In July, 1610, be wes promoted to 
the rank of Major-General, and in a 
few days after appointed to the SiaiT of 
Ireland, where he remained for some 
he obtained the 


























trevet of Li neral, — United 
Service Journal. 
CONEY, Mr. John, engraver; Au- 


gust Lith, 1638; in Leicester Place, 
Camberwell New Rou ; of an en- 
largemont of the heart; in his 47th 
year. 

As an engraver, Me. Coney, from 
the fidelity and firmness, the spirit and 
rapidity of hix execution, may be cuns 
sidered as the Piranesi of England. 

He was born at Ratclitle Highway, 
and wus apprenticed ta the Tate Mr. 
Byfield the architect, but never ful- 
Jowed architecture asa profession, At 
the age of fifteen, he made his first 
drawing for wale. It was a view of 
Westminster Abbey, and it found a 
purchaser in Mr. Oriae the printseller. 

Le published his first work; 


















and interior of Warwick Castle, drawn 
and etched by Limself. 

‘About the year i816 he was engaged 
by Mr. Joseph Harding to draw and 
engrave the fine series of exterior and 
interior views of the Cathedrals and 
Abbey Churches of England, to illus- 
trate the new edition of Dugdale’s « Mo- 
nasticon,” edited hy Sir Henry ¥ 

VOL. X1X. 
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‘These plates occupied the attention of 
‘Mr. Coney for fourteen years, and are 
exceuted with consummate skill. 

In 1829, Mr. Caney commenced a 
series of “ Engravings of Ancient Co- 
thedrals, Hotels de Ville, and other 
public buildings of eclebrity in France, 
Holland, Germany, and Italy, drawn 
fon the spot, anit engraved by bim- 
self: with illustrative descriptions by 
‘Charles Heathcote Tatham, Esq," 
was originally intended torbe in Twelve 
Parts, but onls eight were published. 
In ASL, Mr. Coney commenced ane 
ify half the size 
Architec- 
sof Continental Europe, 
of Views of remarkable 
edifices civil and ccelesi 
France, the Low Countries, 
and Luly, engraved by J. Coney froin 
his own drawings, taken on the spot, 
with deveriptions ‘and historical iMluse 
trations by 11. E. Lloyd, hand 
some work consists of twenty-eight 
Jarge platen, and (ifty-xix vignettes, 

‘A view of the interior of the Cathe- 
dral of Bilan, the same size as the 
larger work, has been publisbeil since 
‘Mr. Concy’s deuth, for the benefit of 
hin widow, who, we regret to hear, ix 
eft in indifferent cireumnstances. 

Mr. Coney was employed by Mr. 
Cockerell the celebrated architect, to 
engrave a very large general view of 
Rome, and another plate as 9 companion 
to it, which hay vot yet been published. 

‘Mr, Coney engraved numerous platen 
for the account of the Law Courts at 
‘Westminster, lately creeted by Sir John 
Soanv. Several of Mr. Coney’s draw 
ing have been lately suld by auction by 







































but 
never hind any 
ine. 





in, of the 


In 1800, Mr. Coombs arrived at 
‘Madras, as a cadet an the East Indie 
Company's Madras estallisment. He 
joined the eadet company, commanded 
by Captain Charier Armstrong, at 

i promoted to Lieute- 
nant on the 15th July in the same year, 
and appointed 10 the talion let 
Native Infantry, whi F 
Seringapatem, in April, 1801. He 
‘was shortly afierwards detached in com- 
mand of three companies, to form the 
ative infantry part of the escort under 


BD 
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Lieut.-Col. tihee, attending the Mysore 
princes and farnilics to the Carnatie, on 
‘which occasion his conduct received the 
approbation of the Commandant of the 
‘escort. (n his rcturn to Seringapatam, 
he was appointed, under the orders of 
Qe Duke of Wellington, then the 
Honourable Colonel Wellesley, to the 
cominanil of the honorary excort st 
tactied to his Highness the Rajah of My- 
sore, which charge he held until his 
Corps wok the field with the division of 
the army under Colonel Wellesley, 
against the Hullum Rajah, He was 
prewnt, in command of the fight in- 
fautry of his cory, at the assault and 
‘enpture of Arake In 180%, he was 
eppuinted acting Adjutant of his corps; 
in June, 1404, Adjutant to the Ist ex- 
tra battalion; end in November fullow- 
ing Adjuiant of the 24 battalion vad 
Fegiment. In December, 1806, he was 
Promoted te Captai 
1807, appoinund Deputy Judge Advo- 
cate to the Mysore division of the army. 
Licutensnt-General Way Macdowall 
succeeded to the chief command of the 
army in October of the same years and 
Capt. Coombs, who was placed on 
perronal stall” ax Aidedescarop, re 
toained with him until bis departure for 
Europe, wlan he wsumed chu ge af 
the office tu which he had been p 
appointed, Assintant. Quart 
master General ta the Mysore division 












































of the army, and was in the actua) fal- 
filment of its duties, when, cunsequetit 
on the dixtorba i the arm wo WAS 











ordenal to join his curps iu the Ceded 


Districts. 


Major. Gerie 
Coombs, Asaistant-Quartermanter-C 
nena i hay acted as my Ate 
de-camp since E assumed the command 
of the urmy, Ile is a young man of 
aml pussoses great 

1, and intelligence. 

heim expecially wo 













itige.” 

‘Coombs was immediately 
employed in the command of « detach- 
iment went out to expel some frevbooters 
who had recently infested the distric 
and to protect the borders agsinst their 
incursions ; a service be executed 10 the 
satisfaction ofthe authorities. He after- 
wards joined the other battalion of his 
regiment in the southern division of the 

oy and was aclected by Major 

Wiilisvon, conamanding it, 10 obiciete 
as Judge Advocate, 
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‘The approbation of the Bajor-Gene- 
ral, of his conduct ax Judge Advocate, 
was signified in the following fiastering 
letter: — 


“ Trichinopoly, 10th March, 1812. 

« My paz Sia,—A roling principle 
in my conduct, during my services in 
the army, bas always been to search for 
merit, and, to the extent of my power, 
to bring it into public view, and reward 
i. [shall consider myself fortunate, 
if T ens always as correct in that prac- 
tice as T bave been in the late appoint- 
ment uf you to act as Judge Advocate. 
“ Yours, &c. 

“OW, Wirgivsox,” 





(Signed) 


On the nomination of the Hon. Wile 
liata Petrie to be Governor of Prince of 
Island, in 1812, Captain 
Coumbs was appointed his Aide-de- 
and Private Secretary ; in which 
station he accompanied him, and was, 
ia after hip arrival, appointed Town- 
‘Major: dis situntion he continued to 
hhald, under Uned suecceding governors, 
nail August, 1425, when having obe 
tained proinotion to a Lieutenant. 
Coloncley, on the new organisation of 
the artny of the Intof May, he return. 
wl ‘to Europe for the benefit of his 
health, 
1814, being the wentor officer on 
the island, um the departure of Colonel 
Shuldbam for Bengal, Captain Coombs 
bed. for several omg, the command 
ofthe troops, In 1817, he was selected 
by the government of Prince of Wales's 
Island for the charge of a polities! mis. 
sion to the state of Achcen, then under 
the agitation of a recent revolution, and 
ina state of great misrute and a 
He was directed to proceed to Bengal, 
anil subniit bis reports and the result 
of Lis missiem to the Supreme Govern 
mut, and was honoured by Batrer- 
ing approbation from that high autho- 
Tity ; and wax again depnted, in concert 
with Sir Stamfard Rufiles, and as joint 
agent with him, to adjust all future 
relations of the British government 
with the state of Acheon, and to remain 




























































as resident with the king in the event 
of negotiating a treaty with that mate. 
On quitting Prince of Wales's Island, 





io August, 1825, be was ly com. 
plimented hy the goremment, and wes 
gratiied by a testimonial of perconal 
regard and estecm from a number of 
his friends, in the presentation of an. 
address and an eh gant piece of plate. 
‘After serving in India for a long 
period with honour and distinetign, this 
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etcellent officer was, whilst in com- 
mand of the faree at P 
siuated by a havi i 
fluence of opium. ‘The brigade was 
returning from an inspection, by the 
general commanding the division, in 
tallsfring, Ie was then dust, but not 
durk; and the Brigadier, cre turning 
off to his hous, had stopped to see che 
brigade puss. He was then about ten 
paces distant from the : 
the Sth, when a shot was suhlenly fired. 
‘The unfortunate Briga 

his saddle 

mount, staggered and fell inte the arms 
of Lieutenant Mackenzie, the Adjutant 
{who liad galloped 


























Ife was immed 


shots" 
«§ towards bis 
the rood, asked for a nsuthfit of 
and water, “‘Thiy was given 
and. in the act of swallowing it, he ex: 
pired. — United Servive Journal. 

CRAWLEY, Admiral Edmund 
wear Bath; Nov. 4.1851; im the s0uy 
year of his ages 

We learu that this officer entered the 
service as Midshipman in May, 1769, 
at the early age of 13, on bowrd the 
Seucgal, Captain Sie ‘Thomay Rich, 
Hart, 04 tae Halifax station, Sal 
sequently we find hie transferreel to the 
Ki pn George Montagu; 
Komney, 

















anti alivrwanlsto the Fowey, 
and Eurupe, 

Iu Mag, 1778, he way maile Liew 
tenant into the Corawall. 74, Captai 
‘Timothy Edwards, on tward whieh shi 
continuell to serve till alee sunk at 
St Lucia, in Sune, 1780. He was the 
appointed Second Lieutenant of the 
Solebay, Captain Everett, « 




















to December he was acting Counnindce 
of the Savage sloop of war, on the coast 
of America and in the West I 

He was thon appoints 
tenant of the Prince George 
Williams, bearing the Hag of Hear 
Admiral Digby, at the period when bis 
Present most gracious Majesty com 
munced his navai career on board that 
ship. 

‘After obtaining the rank of Maver 
and Commander in September, 1782, 
we find bim in command, succesively, 
of the Carolina, Albrione, and Wasp, 
on the American station and in the West, 
Indies, During the eventful period 
embraced by the above dates, Captain 
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Crawly was au active participator in 
the various actions and naval enter. 
prises which took place under Redney 
and other commanders, for the main. 
tenance of our maritime sscendency in 
the Wort Indies, and to support the 
operations of our land forces iv the 
great colonial struggle in North Ame- 
rica. 

On the oceasion of the 
mament in 1790, Captain Crawley ob- 
tained bis pot rank in the Se 
Ta, but did not further serve in 
ship. In 1795, be commanded the 
Adventure, 44, and proceeded to 
Quebee in charge of a large convoy, 
which he conducted there without die 
loss of a ship, and received a letter of 
+ frum the eommitice at Lloyd's 
the able manger in ‘Le thin sere 
return be 
Lion, 64, 
vt the Chaanel division under 
Adiuira’ Christian, forming one of the 
iNt-fated expedition under that officer 
to the West Indies. In the saune 
he subsequently joined Adviral Dun- 
can’s Beet on the North Sea station, 
where he continued till Junc, 1797; 
when, owing to his health becoming 
affected Iny w long series of nearly thirty 
years active service, and feeling with 
much acuteness the cireumstance of the 
mutiny at the Nore, (though the Lion 
was the Last ship to juin the mutincers,) 
hie, after its suppressiun, solicited to be 
superseded, Thin terminated Captain 
Crawley’s services afloat. 

Tle was, however, appointed agent 
for prisoners ar at Stapleton, in 
March, 1*0: p situation he con 
tigtied tu hold til] promoted to the rank 
of Rear- Admiral October, 1809. 
@ to wvere personal suffering, 
which rendered hisn physically incapable 
of duty alivat, he was compelled to 
forego the gratificatiun of off i 
self for service ax a Flage Offi 
to the latest periud of his life he cone 
uel tw feel the liveliest interest for 
the welfare of the naval servic A 
curious incident occurred in the career 
of this officer: during his service an 
captain, be once commanded a ship of 
the line of which Ais owm father was the 


























































purser. 

Rear-Adumirah Crawley obtained the 
rank of View-Admiral in 1614, and 
was advanced to that of Admiral of the 
‘White on bis present Majesty's acces 
sion to the throne. On retiring from 
professional duty he made Bath his 

pp2 
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residence, near which city he died on 
the 4th of November, in the 80th year 
of his age, bearing to the grave the 
esteem of all who knew him,» United 
Bervice Journal. 


D. 


DALLAWAY, the Rev. James, 
M.A, and B.Med., Vicar of Lether- 
head, Surrey, and of Slynfold, Sussex ; 
Secreury to the Earl Marshal, and 
BSA; 3 at Lether- 












sided at Brimycomb 
Htroud, having settled in Gloucester- 
shire about 1720; and dying in 1764, 

i Mis 
«wax Hebecea, daughter of Wiltiam 
Bradley and riser w the Rev, Janes 
Bradley, D. D, Antronomer Royal 
(whove epitaph, also at Mincbinhamp- 
ton, will be found in Bigland’s 
Gloucentershi pe Lk) His 
eldest son, wm Dallavway, 
Brimaconbe, Esq. was High Sheriff of 












Gloucentersbire in 1766, and died in 
3776. 


James, the youngest brother, 
banker at Stroud, and died in 
ty Martha, younger 
of Richaed Hoptonof Warces- 

J (descended of a mort ancient 






ter, Ey 
fly in Shropshire) one son, the sub- 


Ject of the present memoir, and two 
daughters. 

‘Me Mev. James Da was bora 

ish of St. Philip and St.Jumes, 

iS, and having 

1 the Grunimar Setivol 

under the Kev. James 














ity College, Oxford. 
wwf well known for 





yy of versitication ; 
talent, when auingted 
us tinge of satire, was destined to 
Become fatal two his early prospects, 
ime hud arrived to be elves 
ted Fellow, his naow vas passed over, 
without any reason assigned ; but the 
rally supposed to have 
1 verses upon an 


















1s future prospects thus blight. 
ed, he left the University, having 
taken his degree of M.A. Dee. 3. 
1784; and went to serve a curacy in 
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the neighbourhood of Stroud, where he 

resided nt a house called “ The Fort.” 

‘At a subsequent period he resided in 

Gloucester ; and about the years 1785 

to 1796 he was employed as the Editor 

of Bigland’s Collections for Gloucedter- 
hit 











Mr. Dallaway’s Srst publication was 
Leticrs of the late Dr. Rundle, 
Bishop of Derry, to Mrs. Sandys, with 
introductory Memoirs," 2 vols. 8v0. 
1749. Inthe same year he was elected 
a Fellow of the Society of Antiquar 
‘and in 1792 he published in 4to. 
“Enquiries into the Origin and Prow 
gress of Heraldry in England, 
‘Olservations on “Armorial Ensigns. 
‘This was dedicated wo Charles Duke of 
EM. a circumstance which 
im te the noti of his 
race, who was ever after his warm 
und constant patron, ‘Through the 
Duke's introduction he way appointed 
Chaplain aod Physician to the British 
embayy at the Porte, where Mr. Lis- 


























ton way then ainbawador. He had 
previously taken thy degree of Med, By 
of at Oxfurd Dec. 19, 1 After his 





return he published, under the auspices 
f the Maryuis of Bute, “ Constanti- 
cy ancient and modern, with Exe 
cnnvions to the Shores and Islands of 
the Archipelago, and to the Troad, 
1797," ata, ‘This was pronounced by 
the great traveller Dr. Clarke to be the 
best bouk written on the subject, He 
at the same time announced that le 
bail in contemplation tw publish © The 
History of the Ottoman Empire, from 
the taking of Constantinople by Mo. 
hammmed H1. in 1452, to dhe Death of 
the Sultan Abdul 
Continuation of 
did not accompli 
munieated to 

Account 
nople 
plates, in the 
















Tn 1802 he come 
of Antiquari 
is of Constanti~ 
ith four 
vol. xiv. 











Archueolugia, 





he wrute the Introduction 
Mection of Coats of 
y and Gentry 
y of Gloucester.” 

On the Ist of Jan. 1797 Mr. Dalle 
way wus appointed Sccrctary to the 
Ear which office’ brought 
him in clow connection with the College 
of Anns, but did not con te him a 
‘member uf the Corporation. He con- 
tinued Secretary umil the death of his 
patron in 1815; and was re-appointed 
to it by Lord Henry Howard, who, in 
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1816, was vominated Deputy Earl 
‘Marsbal; and upon his Lordship’s 
death, in 1824, a bill having pawseil to 
enable the present Duke of Norfulk to 
execute the functions of his otfice in 
person, Mr, Datlaway 














te lie ple 
Sussex ; which he resigned in 1803, on 
his Grace procu 
aud sincere 
is in the patro 
iester, Tn THAT, in exchange for 









the Marquis of Hate, 
WE Letherbeod, it the gilt of 
the Dean and of Rochester. 














‘The two benetices of Lethertead and 
Slyufald he ty In 
INL he prebend uf 
Hora FE hedleal church, 





of Chi THIS he ex 
changed far that of Ferring ; dhe latter 
he alterwarde resigned in 1826 to the 





fate Rev. Extnund 
that gentleman's suceeeding him in the 
elitorship of the Listory of Western 
Buswx. 

In 200 Mr. Daltaway published in 
fvo. “+ Ancedotes of the Arts in Eng- 
land, or comparative Item: 
tecture, Sculpture 
illustrated hy Specimens at Oxford.” 
In 409 he edited, in five volumes, 
Avo, © ‘The Laters and other Works of 
Luly Mary Waetley Mon 
her ori dt Memuies of her 
Life.” In ine lie published in #¥0, 
 Ovservations on English Architec- 
ture, Military, Eeck 
compared with si on 
the Continent, including a critical Iti- 
nerary of Oxford 
and Historical Notis 
Ornamental Garden 

In 1816 Mr. Da 
work entitled “ OF Statuary and Sculp- 
tare amoung the Ancients, wi 
account of Specimens presers 
England,” tvo.; all but asmalt portion 
of «hich pe in the fire at Str. 
Bensley's printing office. 

Previously to this time, in the year 
1811, Mr. Dallaway had been engaged, 
by the late Duke of Norfolk, to edit at 
his Grace's expense “The History of the 
Three Western Rapes of Sussex,” for 
which very ample collections had been 
made by Sir William Burrell, and de- 
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pouted in the British Museum, ‘The 
first volume, containing the Rape and 
City of Chichester, was published in 
1815; the first part of the second 
volume, comtaining the Rape of Arun- 
del, appeared ia 1819; the Rape of 
Bramber he relin 

Ite. Ed 
































who published it 

Ia 1821 Mr. Datlaway privately 
Printed, as an accompaniment to thire 
teen etchings by Mra. Dallaway, two 
letters deseript «garden 
at Letherhead, addiewed to hin friend, 
R. Duppa, Exp, a very lively and oni= 
mated deseriy 1 spot. 


Ia 1x23 hy 





1824 he pubtised in ato. #2 
liam COpreestre Kevintone. Notices 
of Ancient Chureh Architecture in the 
Fifteenth Cootury, particularly in Brie 
tol; with Lint for Practical Restor- 
ations.” 





article from bis pen entitled 
“ Bristol in the Fifteenth Centu 
appeared in + ‘The Retrospective Ie. 
view,” new serie, vol, ii, in 1828; and 
we perceive that these several pape 
fave been recently reprinted at Heinol, 
under tite title of # Antiquities of Brise 
tow in the Miukdte Centuries, including 
the Topography by Wiltinen W, 

the Lite of Willian Canyn, 
‘This last was an essay by Mr. Dalla. 
way, read at the Bristol Institution in 
























Apri 
Tn 1496 Mr. Dallaway superintended, 
for Mr. Major, the booksel 














nglish 
Painters and Engravers." However aco 
complished it his acquaintanceywith art, 





bis taste, Mr. Dallaway 
cannot be concealed 


bor a topographi- 
both this work and 
his History ‘of Sussex abound with 
marks of haste, carelessness, and inace 
curacy. 

‘His last work eas an extended and 
revised editiva of the work of 1906 on 
“ Architecture in England ;"* this was 
published early in the year 1834, 
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gazine,” under the signature of E. BI. 8. 
(Eart’ Marshal's Secretary); and be 
wrote several esiays under the same 

“ The General Chronicle 







Rrinazes, in the New: Series of # The 
Retrospective Re 

Mr. Daliaway married, June 26. 
1800, Harriet Anne, second daughter 


1d by that lady, who sur- 
vives him, an only child, Harriet 
Jane, Besides the etchings before men- 
Tioned, Mr. Dallaway has produced 
“AM 
Haine. t 





Gloucester; 









His body way interred in Vetherhead 





reading elm, which attracts 
the admiration of every paswnger, — 
Gentleman's Mage 

DANBY, Will nt 
188:3; at Swinton Park, Yorkshire ; 
in his #2d year, 

Mr. Danby was the representative of 
that branch of 
Danby, whieh acquired th 
Masham and) Maslushi 
reign of Henry VILL. by marriage 
with ow of the heiresses af the Lurdy 
Scrope of Musham, Tle was the only 
son of the Rev. William Dauby, D.D. 
of Swinton Park, hy Mary, dunghter of 
Gilbert Affleck, of Dalham in Suftalk, 













“i 

Je served the office uf High Shecilt 
of Yorkshir Te almost 
tirely retouilt 1 
from designs of Jar 
Joho Foss, Esq. of 1 
cludes « tear 















furnished 
view of it will be found in Neale’s 
‘Seats. 

Mr. Danby was an accomplished 


scholar, and the author of some works 
of interest in morat philosophy, &. 
strictly 





by his surviving relations and a large 
circle of friends. 

His remains were deposited in the 
family vault in Masham church on the 
13th Dec., attended hy his numerous 
tem dependants, and labourers. 
In the line of carriages were those of 
the Duke of Leeds. Mrs, Lawrence 
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Studley), Miss Peirse, Hon. T. Mon- 
pha Mrs. Puileine, Sir Joba Beresford, 
Sir Edward Dodsworth, Col. Dalcon, 
‘Mr. Milbanke, Cot. Coore, Mr. T. 
Hutton, Mr. Dany Hutton, Capt. 
F. Clarke, &. &e. 
twice married : first, 
in Sept. 1775, to Carotine, daughter of 
Henry Seymour, which lady died 
March 20, 1821; secondly, Jan. $. 
1822, to Anne Holwell, second daugh- 
ter of William Gater, Esq.; but he has 
teft no issuc; nor any insmediate rela 
tions, except one sister, the dowager 
untess Harcourt. 

It in said that the ancient Barony of 
Scrope of Masham, which has fur three 
centuries been in abeyance between the 
furnilies of Wyvill and Danby, will, on 
the death of tte Countess, devolve upon, 
the Wyvili family ; 
of which, Marmaduke Wy 
Constable Burton, Yorkshire, is at pro- 
sent residing on the Continent. — Gen- 
Hemon's Mazucine. 

DELUY, the fight Hon, Edward 
Smith Stanley, twelfth Earl of (14#5>, 
and sixth Baronet (1627), 0 Privy 
Councillor, Lor Lieutenant and Custos 
Rotuloram of Lancashire, fe. 8c; 
Get. 21, 1894; at his seat, Knowsley 
Dark, Lancashire ; aged BY. 

He was bora Sept. 12.1752, - 
‘eldest von of James Lord Strang 
Lacy, second daughter and pe of 
Hagh Smith, Esq. of Weald Hall, in 
Essex, who was dewended from tte 
ancient family of Sinith, alias Herries, 
of Leicestershire, and allicd to Lord 
Dacre, Lord Coleraine, and the Ear! of 
Manchester. Such is the apology (and 
it really seeras'to require one) for attacks 
isg the nate of Smith! to the noble and 
Jong honoured patronymic of Stanley. 

iis father chy whoin this was done, 
‘on oblaining # large fortune with his 
wife), died on the Ist of June, 17715 
when the Jute Earl assumed the title of 
Lord Stanley; it-having been ascer- 
tained, after the title of Strange had 
Jwen Girst adopted for his father, that 
that barony was really vested in the 
Duke of Atholl, the heir-general of 
James, seventh Earl of Derby, and not 
in the junior male Tine of Stanley, t0 
which the Earldom had devolved. To 
reality, the Earldom of Derby hed then 
ne sevond title of peerage whaterer, nor 
has it had uneil the present time, when 
by the Earl's death, the barony of Stan. 
Jey, created in 1882,has become merged 
in the Earldew. 
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His Lordship was a member of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, together 
with his younger brother, Thoms, and 
the degree of Alaster of Arta was con- 
ferred upon them both in the year 1773. 
The latter died when MP. dor Lance: 
thire in 1776. Shortly after coming 
Lord Stanley was, at the general 
election of 1774, chosen one of the 
Knights to veree in Parliament for the 
county of Lancmter. Oa the 23d of 
Febranry, we decesse of hie 
grandfather®, who died at the age of 
Br, be succeeded to the Barldom and 
also to the Lord Livutenancy of Lan- 
cashire, to which office he was sworn 
on the 13th of March following. ‘Thus, 
he had held that inspo 
the long period of fi y 
th af August, 1783, during the 
i mm of the Duke of Port. 
land, the Earl of Derby was appoi 
Chancellor of the Davhy of Lancaster, 
which office he Iield for about four 
months, 

Haring been o sealous poticel ap. 
porter of Lords Grey and Holland, his 
Lordship was in February, 1806, again 
appointed ta the satne office, and then 

dit for about twelve mondis, Twas, 
however, in the character of a sportsinan 
that thelate Earl made hirnyelf mosfeon- 
spicuous; and a passion for horse-rucing 
and cock-fighting was the ubsorbiug 
one of his life. He possessed the reput: 
ation of having the best breed of cocks 

i past, ine 
had a race- 
course, he personally attended the mext. 
ings, and took the nuust lively interest in 
the matches of is horses and cocks, 
more expecially the latter, General 
‘Yates, whose breed of cocks was also 
celebrated, was his javariable opponent, 











































and they annually decided the question 






So strong 
‘was the Exrl's addiction to his favourite 
sport, that cocks have been introduced 
into his drawing-room, armed and 
spurred, even during the latter days of 
his life, 

His Lordship was twice marcted. 
His first wife, to whom he wa: united 
‘on the 12th of June, 1774, was the Lady 
Elisabeth Harnilton, only daughter of 





© His grandfather's younger brother, 
the Rev. John Stanley, D.D. who was 
Rector of Liverpool, lived wo the age of 
91, and died in 1781. 
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James sitth Duke of Hemilon; by 
whom he had issue one son and two 
daughters: 1, The Right Hon. Ed- 
ward, now Earl of Derby, formerly 
M.P. for Lancashire, and created Lord 
Stanley in 1832 +, Colonel of the Lan- 
nd President of the 
y 5 he married in 1798 
his cousin-germnan Charlotte Margaret, 
daughter of the Rev. Geoffrey Hornty, 
Rector of Winwick, by the Hon. Lucy 
Stantey: and by her Ladyship, who 
dieu 1817, has issue, the Right Hon, 
Edward Geotlrey Lord Stanley, late 
Scerctary of State for the Colonics, 
(who hax married a daughter of Lord 
Skelnersdale,) two other suns and twa 
daughters; 2 Lady Chartotte, 
was married in 1796 to h 
man, Edmund Hornby, Fisq. son of the 
Rev. Geoffiey and 
Tlurnby b 
18035; und $s. Lady Elizabeth Henri 
etta, warried is 1795to Stephen Thomas 
Cole, Faq. 

Elizabeth Countess of Derby having 
deceased, afler a long sepnration, on the 
$4th of March, 1797, the Earl married, 
secondly, a the Ist of May following, 
the eclebrated actress, Mise Eliza Far- 
ren, daughter of Mr. George Farren, 
an apotheenry at Cork, By this lady be 
had a child, still-born, in 1798; and one 
other wn and two daughters; 4. Laly 
Lucy E-izabeth, who died in 1789, aged 
ten yenrs; 5. the Hun, James Stanley 
who divi io 1N17, aged 17 5 and 6. 
Hight Hon, Mary Margaret Countess 
of Wilton, who was married in 1821 to 
present and second Ear! of 
rhe tast accomplished and 
amiable Countess of Derby died on the 
23d of April, 1829. 

The Earl's funeral took plac 
Onmnskirk on dhe 31st of October, and 
was attended by the present Earl and 
his three suns, by the Eurl of Wilton, 
by his nephews the Messrs. Hornby, 
Be. &e. Tt was arranged that the pro- 
cession should form et Stantey Gate, 
three miles from Ormskirk, where lurge 
temporary stables bad been erceted, 














































+ Lord Stanley was the oldest heir- 
apparent in the peerage ; and it is re 
markable, that the fate Earl of Derby 
had st once three lineal heirs, in the per- 
sons of his son, grandson and great. 
grandson (horn in 1826}, to wl 
believe there is now no par 
maining in 
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‘The tenants smembled, moutly on black 
horses, to-the numer of 450; and the 
carriages of the nobility an 
wri the atate enrioge of the Meyor of 
Liverpool, continued toarrive tilleleren 
o'clock, to the number of 100. Soon 
after cleven the order wax given to move 
forwarl towards Ormskirk, At one 
o'clock all had reached the churchyard, 
where the tenants formed a double line 
on cach side, to allow the corpse to move 
silently into the church. ‘The pall- 

on the right, #1. Egerton, 
-) William fukon, Buy, Lord 

















Malyne nd Lord Skelmersdale ; 
on the felt, Colonel Htawsthorne, RG. 
Hupwoul, Esy., Sir D. Hesketh, and 
the Marquis of Westininster. "The 


has been appointed to suc~ 
+ ax Lord Licatenant of 
h county he bus for 








Kenucth, Bart. in Toulon, Nev. 
1815 universally rewpweeted by a large 
circle of profemional and private frie 

‘This afficer, Wwtter known in the 
army as Gisieral Mackonsic (he having. 
only asauned the name of Douglas 
on hiv boing created » Baronet in Sep 
feraber, TAS}, wasthe son of Ste. Kens 
neth Mackeneic, of Kilroy, in the 
county of How, "At the age of thirteen 
he entered the serv 











of Douglas 
in the reign of Solvathius, King of the 
cots one Donald Bene ofthe Western 
‘% having invaded the Scottish tcr- 
ther d routed the ruyal army, @ 
man of rank and figure came season 
ably, his friends and fullowers, to 
the king’s assistance, who then renewed 
the conflict, and obtained a complete 
ory over the invader, The king, 
being desirous of seeing the person who 
accomplished fur him so important a 
wervice, thet individual was pointed out 
thy his’ colour or complezion, in these 
words of the old Gaclie or Celtis 
Sholto du Glas Eng- 
Behold the black or swarthy 
From which, the stors 


























gee 
th, 
coloured man.” 





gles.” g rewarded him with 
grants of land in the county of Lanark, 
Shich were called Douglas; end heace 
she family surname. 


“Guernsey, and continued with ft tl 
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ie 
reduction in 1783. Having, previous 
te that event, obtained the rank of lieu 
tenant, he exchanged, by purchase, from 
hulf-pay into the 14th foot, which he 
joined ‘in the West Indics, and re- 
mained there until the regiment re- 
turned to England. On the commence» 
went of the war with revolutionary 
France, Licutenant Mackenzie accom 
panied the 14th to Holland, and during 
the frst exmpaign in Flanders, bi 
werved xs a light company officer in 
flank battalion formed of the grenadier 
and light companies of the army, and 
was with the advanced party as a volun 
tcer, in starming the outworks at the 
siege of Valenciennes. In carrying the 
outposts befure Dunkirk, the tight com. 
of the 14th regiment, with which 
Lieutenant Mackenzie was then serving, 
had more than one third of its effective 
men killed and wounded; and the 
flank battalion of the line was so much 
cut up, thit it was found necessary 00 
break it up altogether. Lieutenant 
Mackensie noon fier joined the 14th, 

the remainder of the company, 
when the regiment was ordered out 0 
support co Austrian regiments which 
had been driven from the advanced 
posts by a superior force of the enemy, 
‘Phe Lith passed through these bat. 
talions, which continued to retize, and 
charging the French, obliged them to 
reueat in confusion, Being on the 
left of de fine, Licutenant Macke 
was enabled, by presing forward with 
about half the company, and a few 
Austrians who had juined them, to keep 
up 4 fire on the flank of the retreating 
enemy ; but the rest of the regiment 
having tetired, the enemy, on recovering. 
their works, directed from the ramparts 
te position of thin 
rape-shot fram which 


























and a considerable loss 
s party in their subsequent 








wound, Lieutenant 
‘Meckensie wax enabled to njoin bis 
corps; and he was present in every 
efair in which the gallant 14th was 
epgaged. Jn 1794, having then rerved 
fourwenyeors sae. subsitern in’ the 
‘West Indies and in Europe, this officer 
was promoted to « company ; and im. 

afer, tow Majority in the 
90th ; and under the superiniendence 
of Colouel Gratam {now Lord Lyne 
doch}, and of Licut-Colonel (now 
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Lord) Hill, Major Mackenzie had the 
drilling of that corps. With the 90th 
he proceeded to the coast of France; 
where, after we gained posession of Ne 
Dieu, he remaincd several months. 
He next accompanied the regiment to 
Gibraltar, but quitted it in 1796, and 
went to Portugal with General Sir 
Charles Stuart; where, with the locat 


rank of Livatenant-Coloacl, he was 
appointed to the command of a flank 
battation, formed of the fank com- 
panies grenadiers and light infantry) 








alion of Hight infantry. | So hi 
did Sir Charles Stnart approve the 
cipline af chat corps, that he made it 
the choot of ~ vfor the vhule 
arnty under his commund, 
‘Stuart having 











Adjutunt-General, and upon this occa. 
sion he received the permanent rank of 
Lieutynant-Cotouel. Ue was immee 
diately ordered by Sir Charles from 
Lisbon tu Gibraltar, to superintend the 
barkation of stores, andl to repo 
the troops intended for the expedition 
against Minorca, ‘The masterly move- 
iments of Sir Charies Stuart, and the 
co-operation of Commodore Juck- 
worth, naan reduced the island. Lieu- 
tenant-Colunel Mackensic remained 
‘Adjutant-General in the Me- 
wan for nearly (wo years; and 
latter year, commanded the 
nd also did the duties 
‘On the arrival 
of Sir Ralph Abercromby at Minorea, 
with troops to form an expedition, 
wutenant-Colonel Mackenzie was re- 
quested to continus in bi 
the staff’: but as the 90th was to form 
part of the expedition, he preferred 
igning his staf appointment, and 
Joined his regiment. On the day ful- 
lowing his resignation, be was appointed 
by Sir Ralph to command a secret ex. 
jon, with the flank counpanies of 

¥, tv be embarked on board of 
Lord Keith's squadron ; hut the arrival 
of orders from England, in the course 
of the night, put 2 stop to it; and Sir 
Ralph sailed with the whole of the ex- 
pedition to Leghorn, and finally to 
Egypt. In the action of the 19th 
of March, 1801, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mackeosie coromanded the advanced 
guard of de army, ‘The troops under 
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him consisted of the finnk companies 
and to battalion companies of the 
90th regiment, with » squadron of 
cavalry; aud they were supported by 
the sig remai companies of the 
90th. Ihe was ordered to feel far the 
enemy, and had advanced only # short 
distance before a very heavy ‘fire was 
opened upon him, and astrong cavalry 
corps was observed preparing (0 charge, 
The advance was joined by the rst of 

3t-Colonel 













spicuous in bis after action: 
hhasing received a severe 

nand of the whole d 
ant-Culonet Mack 











pine of 
fire, in 
regiment 
was then alone, in frant of the enemy, 
amd exposed to a tremendous fire of 
geape and utusketry, under which they 
could not bait without being completely 
destroyed, Theie only alternative being 
to foree the French line, Licutenant- 
Colonel Mackenzie, without waiting for 
the support of the rost of the brigade, 
gallagtly ieil thet on, and the enemy re- 
tired before than. “The #0th then halted 
ill joined by the other regiments, and 
by their combined attack,- the whole of 
the centre of the Feeneh line was forced. 
i Yet .0 purtial was tho 

in this brigade, that while one 
regiment in it liad only a few men hurt, 
the 13th foot sullered cunsiderably, and 
the loss of the 90th, in killed and 
‘wounded, snounted (0 mnere than 290, 
In convequence of the wound of k 
superior officer (Color 
tenant-Colonel Mack: 
manded the 90th, in the memorable 
battle of the 2ist of the same month, 
at which the brave and amiable Sir 
Ralph Abereromby, the Commander. 
Chief, was killed. Ie likewi 
cominanded it in the battle of tba. 
manie, and was present with it at the 
westment of Cairo. While at the 
latter place, his promotion to the Lieu- 
tenant-Colonelcy of the 44th appeared, 
in the Gazette, recommended by the 
commander of the forces, in place of 
Licut.-Colonel Ogilvie, killed in the 
action of the 21s. Having joined the 
44th before Alexandria, he embarked 
at night in command of it, to attack at 
day-break the outposts to the cestward 
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of the place. The 44h was the first 
regiment which landed; when Lieu. 
tenant-Colunel Tilson having joi 

il then detained by a wound), on the 
following morning the outposts were 
driven in with little loss. On the con- 
clusion of the Egyptian campsign, 
Liewtenant.Colonel peered 
tw England ; 








mined to form a re; 
fantry, the Sud, 
yeyiment, was fixed upon; 








Mackenzie 
was appoinied to it from the 14th, only 
afew months aficr lie Ind joined that 
egiment. He comme with tire: 
52u a system of moveinvots aud exer 
i Sir Jubn Moore at first 
the Atyle of 

i being, 
wotirely new; but whea be saw the 
effect of the whole, in rure adyanced 
stage, te was not only highly gemtified, 
‘but became its warment supporter, ‘The 
other light corps were ordered to he 
farined on the same ila, aul the 43d 
and 95th regiments were nuved to 
Shornelite cump to be with the Sud. 
Towards the conclusion of the eneamp. 
ment, Lieutenant-Colonel Mackenzie 
fot, 8 Ney Severe cuneunfon ofthe 
prain, by # fall frow his horse ; and, in 
conerquence of repeated relapses oc- 
curring whet he retarned to his duty, 
he was abliged to retire on half-ymy. 
He cominued in catremely bad heath 
for four years, during whic period he 














1 reluctance: 




























obtai 80s, the brevet of Colonel, 
Having joined fort Lynedoeh at 
Cadiz, as Colonel on the staff, he ob 


tained a brigade of three regiments, 
with the light troops and cavalry of his 
army, but the extreme heat of the cli. 
mate producing a renewal of his com: 
plaints, be was compelled to return 
home." Lo the course of a year and a 
half, he was appointed Major-General 
(1811), and recovered 40 far as to be 
Placed on the staff in the Kent district, 
having under 
troops ; 
expedition in 1818; under Loed Leynes 
i, was sent to Holland, Major- 
eral Mackentic was appointed on 
his Lordship's staff’; and during the 
campaign in that country, commanded 
the qulposta of the army, and for the 
restr art of the time,  divhion of 
iL Aller his Lordship’s return to E: 

Jand, the Majors general was remuored, 
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by the Prince of Orange, tothe com- 
mand of Antwerp, that place being then 
in a disturbed state: this was previous 
to the return of Napoleon to France, 
The Duke of Wellington, finding the 
Major-General in the command of a 
fortress of importance, where great 
delicacy of management was required, 
continued him init, much against his 
inclination, untif its final evacuation 
hy the British troops, when he came to 
England. In 1891 be rose to the rank 
of Lieutenant-General, and in 1828, 
he was appointed to the coloneley of 
the ath foot. In 1804 the Lieu- 
tenant-General married an heireys, the 
daughter of Mr. Andrews, of Hythe, 
aud tras left several children, two of 
whom, including the present baronct, 
we believe, are in the army. — United 
Service Fusernal 

DOYLE, Right Rev. Jame 
Roman Catholic Bishop of Kilda 
and Leighlin; June 15th, 1894; at 
Carlow, 

‘This celebrated polemical 
descended from an ancient family, He 
way etlucated in the University of 
Coimbra, in Portugal, from whence he 
wax (ransforred to the Profesorship of 
Theology in the College of Carlow, 
and in the year 1819 was appointed 
Bishop of the Catholic Diocese of 
Kildare and Jeignlin. being then the 
youngest man wlio had ever obtained 



















o Similar rank in the Trish Catholic 
Church. At 


nt period religious con- 





which nothing could tire, For some 
years he werely signed the letters 
J. KL. (inmes Kiktare Leightin) to 
iy productions, and it was under this 
signature that lie first attacked the 
lute Archbistop of Dublin (Dr. 
Magee} ‘on the subject of that Prelate’s 
celebrated Visitation “Sermon about 
twelve years ago. In that sermon his 
‘Grace warned the Clergy to keep a 
watchful eye on two enemies which 
threatencd to undermine the Exta- 
which enemies he 
<A church without reli- 
gion, and « religion without » church.” 
‘This antithesis brought down « host of 
asaailants, both Roman Catholics and 
Dissenters, on the Archbishop's bead, 
but among them sll none shone so 
conspicuously os 3..K.L. Affecting 
‘the greatest bumility, he displayed ex- 
tensive erudition —and, in 2 masterly 
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etter, in wliich all the subtleties of 
dogmatic theology were clothed in the 
most powerful. and argumentative 
lapguaze, he took a review of the Re- 
formation, tithes, pluralities, the ap- 
propriation of Church property, and, 
Snally,denounced the Church itself as a 
usurpation, and the Bisliops as usurpers, 
i 1g that the Apostolical right 
of succession could never be transferred 
from the Catholic Church to the Protes- 
tant, From this peried be continued at 
intervals to publish various letters aud 
pastoral adilresses, vas & strong 
advocate for the introduction of a welt 
regulated system of poor laws into 
Ireland, ad succeeded in bring’ 
pver Mr. O'Connell 10 his opinions: 
hut tit gentleman h 
quently changed inind on that 
subject, Dr. Doyle addressed a 
severe aud sarcastic letter to hint, 
poiating out his inconsistencies, aud 
proving lth from the Sacred Writings 
and from general history, that a man 
capable of 30 cunsinatly changing his 
opinians, was not fit to be intrusted as 
the leader of @ great party, and ought 
not to powers the confidence of his 
countrymen, Tt way io answer to this. 
Aetier that Mr, O'Connell denounced 
consistency as a “ rascatly doctrine.” 
It is surprising that a prelate so 
eminently gifted sluuld have been the 
first to promulgate the Hobculohe mi- 
tacit in ths country, in th existence 
h he 
implicit belief: indeed, were it not fur 
the powerful influence of Dr. Doyle's 
tis thought that, even among 
the Roman Catholics, few believers in 
the Hololohe miracles. would have 
been foun 
A grand cathedral wes built et Car- 
Tow under the auspices and by the 
exertions of Doctor Doyle. For many 
years hie laboured to collect funds and 
contributions for this magnificent object 
of his ambition, which he lived to see 
completed. le lies buried in its aisle. 
No ecclesiastical structure of equal 
splendour and extent has boca raised 
in Ireland within the present century. 
Near the town is Braganza House, 
handsome residence, which she public 
Vought for Dr. Doste and his succes. 
sors in the see of Leighlin. It was 
Built by Sir Dudley St, Leger Hill, 
now the Governor of St Lucie, who 
ix u native of Cerlow. He it was 
who gave it the name of Bi in 
hynour of the Royal Family of Pura- 
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gal, in whose service he reaped laurels 
and dollars durivg the penimiular war. 
‘Dr. Doyle furnished the bouse at hia own, 
expense, and, at his death, bequeathed 
the furniture, books, and every thing 
else of value which it contained, to his 
successor. 

Dr. Doyle died after a long and 
painful illness, A. correspondent of 
the Standard eays, “ Ihave just come 
feom seeing the resains of Hr. Doyte. 
‘The body was lying as he died, on « 
narrow truckle bel, not six inches 
wider than his body apparently, and 
with only @ straw mattrass eneath 
him: thus, it would seem, that bodily 
penance was added to his emaciating 
Hae” In the Gluby it is stated, that 
Dr. Doyle had never the command of 
anoney, and died not worth a farthing, 
Tae greater part uf his income wen 
in charity, or was devoted to the build 
ing of « Catholic cathedral in Carlow. 

“Lhe funeral of Dr. Doyle took plnca 
at Carlow on the 19th of June, ‘The 
procession consisted of about 900 
children of the Nunnery School, a 
like unmber from the National Sctool, 
the members of the Philanthropic So- 
civty, the buys of the College School, 
the collegians, the farmers, tradew 
people, shopkeepers, the priests, &c, 
followed by the hearwe, with the body, 
drawn by six horses. ‘The pall was 
borne by’ Mr. Blackney, M.P., Mr, 
Wallace, M.P., Mescra, Archbold, 
‘Tench, Vigors, ‘T. Haughton, and 
Cassidy. ‘The hearve was followed by 
Dr. Nowlon, Bishop elect, and some 
others as mourners, members of Dr. 
Doyle's fasmily. — Gentleman's Mas 


gatine, 
DUFIEF, N. G., Esq. ; April bath, 
38345 at Penton 























is muther was rerwarkable for her at- 
tachment to she French royntist cause, 
and her heroism in the Veridean War: 
for which she was honoured at the re~ 
storation by the ribund of the order of 
St. Louis, the onty female on whom it 

was ever conferred. 
Driven to America by the events in 
France, lie, though but a youth, entered 
into the society of literary men, among 
‘whom was the celebrated Dr. Priestley, 
For a period uf about twenty-five years 
hhe was an able teacher of the French 
ca and in this coun. 





tion to larwe claswes. 
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He was the author of Nature Dis- 
played in ber Mude of teaching lane 

guage to Man,” the “ French-Eaglish 
Dictionary,” and other useful and phi, 
Jovophial works applicable tothe pur 












was remarkable for 
simplicity and integeity, benevalcuce to 
all, and jreat zeal in the cause of edu 
nt, He just survived the prodnetion 
of hin last yreat work, the Pranouncing 
fiouary, and clus a uscful 

passed in promoting communication’. 
en mu and nw, and 


















fourth sors of the 
Lady Charlotte 





fad fatal coutlageation of 1 
Qaeen Charlotte, on buard wh 
was then secving wea Lieutenant, 
this distre oreasion be 
himself 10 the very lant in evl 
ing to quenets the fhanes, rev 
ui the lower-deck even till some af the 
miiddle-deek gues brake through frou 
uverhwad, when, filing it impossible 
tu remain wny longer, he went 


On 
exerted 
our 


















the bridlesport and gained the fure- 
castle, 


“1a this peritows situation be 
ned nbout an hour; and tien 
is the: 










Jib-boom end, and swam 
can boat, Dut there we 
fower than ¢ 
of KAO men, 
dvckers in the British fleet. 

‘The marked intrepidity of Lieu. 
nt Dundas iq this disaster 
him preferment, and he was 





lust no 

















‘Saumarer 
dined squadrons on the éth and 1:ith of 
July, 1801, and on both aceasions re 
‘Commander- 





ianself 50 ticularly useful to Cap- 
twin Keats, in securing the San Anto~ 
nio, of 74 guns, after her surrender, 
that he was sent to England in ber, 
vehere be received Post rank on the 3d 
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allowed our officer to retire to shore 
life, and he appears to have had oo 
command till February, 1805, when he 
was appointed to the Quebec frigate. 
From this ship he removed in the fol- 
lowing January into the Euryalus, a 
crack 38, and juined the lect under 
Coltingwood, on which station he re- 
maincil to the close af 1807. After 
lieing docked and refitted, the Eurya- 
lus was ordered to convey the Due 
dd Angouléme w Gottenburg, and while 
in the Baltic ewbarked several other 
pembers of the French royal family, 
brought them to Harnich, soon 
fier which they obtained refuge in 
HLanwelt House, near Aylesbury, till 
their restoration to France. 
‘The Euryalus was one of the grand 
armament which sailed against Wale 
cren, under Sir R. 5 
nel aficrwards cruined in’ the 
1 Gil the spring of 1410, when 
she joined the Mediterranean fleet. Tn 
the antumn of 1812,  line-of-batde 
slip becoming vacant, Captain Dundas 
was obliged, however loth, to quit his 
favourite frigate, amt aysume the com 
mand of the Edinburgh, 74. In this 
ship he rode for some time in the Bay 
fof Palermo, and was a great favourite 
with the authorities there ; he was also 
distinguished by his activity on the 
coasts of Rome, Tuscany, and Genoa, 
where he destrayed convoys, and as- 
sisted the operations of the laud forces 
the liberation of Maly from the 
‘rench, 
On the termination of hostilities, 
Captain Dundas resigned the com 
mand of the Edinburgh to Captain 
Maniey, and returned home overland. 
He was nominated » Companion «f the 
Bath in 1815, subsequently sat in Par 
Tiament for the counties of Orkney and 
Shetlaud, and became a Lord of the 
Admiralty on the dissolution of the 
Wellington Cabinet. — United Service 
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EDMONSTONE, R., Esq.; at 
Kelso, September 21st, 1894; in the 
40th sear of his age. 

Mr. Edmonstone was born in Kelso 
his parents were highly respectable 
tbeir Tine of life, and though he was 
apprenticed to a watchmaker, his attach- 
went te painting was so strong that he 
soon devoted, under many difficulties, 
his whole time and attention to the study 
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and practice of the ert. He brought 
out his first productions in Edinburgh, 
whore they attracted considerable atten- 
Gon, and procured him the patronage of 
Baron Hume and other gentlemen of 
taste, whose friendship he afterwards en- 
joyed. His success soon induced him 
to eettle in London, where be spvedily 
attained an honourable distinction. 

At-this period, about the year 1819, 
our knowledge of Mr. Eduonstone 
commenced ; he was then, after some 
practice under Harlowe, a difigent stu- 
dent at the Royal Academy, remarkable 
for bis steady deportment and regular 
habits, As his powers of execution and 
maturity of judgment increased, bis pic 
tures became, proportionably estecroed 
and when he determined on visiting the 
Continent, Mr. Edmonstone was re= 
garded as a young artist of the highest 
promise. He remained abroad for some 
years, residing at Home, Naples, Flo 
Fence, and Venice,at atl of which places 
he pursued his studies with so much 
avsiduity as materially to injure hiv 
healeh, Among his productions painted 
at Rome, ia the picture of the * Core 
mony of Kissing the Chains of St 
Peter,” which was exhibited and wold at 
the British Gallery in 1893. ‘The studio 
of Edmonstone at Rome was generally 
visited, and his works obtained for hie 
that marked respect and consideration 
feumn artists arut amateurs which a clever 
student is always sure to enjoy there, 
He was also distinguished in that city by 
the notice of his countryman Sir Walter 
Scott, 

At Rome, Mr. Edmonstone expe- 
rienced severe attack uf fever, from 
the eflicts of whi 
never recovered, 
w relinquish painting for a considerable 
time. On his retarn to London, how. 
ever, at the close of 183%, he again 
zealously commenced hin professional 
labours, and every suceessive picture he 
produced was ao evidence of Lis in- 
creasing skill, and more fully developed 
the peculiar quiet beauty of bis tir. 
A bright career of fame, and consequent 
emolument, seemed to be the undoubted 
reward of his perseverance and indus- 
try ; but consumption, the too frequent 

it ive and studious, 
“bad marked kim for her own.” His 
health, injured by unremitting appli- 
cation, gave way, and, in the vain bope 
of deriving benefit from his native air, 
he left London for Kelso, where he died. 

‘Of Mr, Edmonstone’s character a3 4 
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man, the high respect and esteem with 
which he was regarded by all who knew 
him is a sufficient testimony ; although 
it was only his most intimate friends — 
they who had pierced the sensitive and 
somewhat proud reserve, which itwas his 
nature to wear towards the world — who 
could truly estimate hia innate worth, 
his elevated cast of mind, and amiable 
disposition. As a painter, Mfr. Edmon- 
stone practised both in portraits end in 
works of itnagination 
in the latter he ex 
his inelination turned x0 forcibly as to 
induce him almost totally to resign the 
‘other mor: lucrative branch of Bix pro- 
fession. His works are remarkable fur 
the elevated sentiment which be infused 
to the Tost simple action or attitude 
—for a fine tone of colouring 
for that love of tranquil beauty 
doubt originated in the bias of his own, 
mind and feclings, He was extremely 
fond of children, and of introducing 
them in hiv pletures —so much 10, thut, 
with one or two exceptions, he may be 
said never to lave painted a picture in 
which a child did not form a prominent 
object. Their infuntite attitudes, traits, 
and exprestions, were his continual study 
and delight; and few artists, however 
celebrated, can be said to hove been more 
true or happy in rendering thcir artless 
graces upon canvas, ‘The painter who 
was most adinired by him, and to whom 
he may perhaps be in many points com- 
pared, wus Correggio— thy mame re- 
fined taste, the same quict, elegant, and 
unaffvcted grace, tbe same beautiful sen 
timent and amiable fecling, seem to 
have inspired buth. Deeply, therefore, 
do we lament, that aman who had be- 
gun to walk in 
as epproaching with successful origin 
ality a standard of execllence so high 
and difficult of attainment — should 
rave been prematurcly snatched from 
the world and from his labours. 

‘The last two pictures which: Mr, Ed 
monstone’s bealth allowed him to finish 
were that called “The White Mouse,’ 
cxbibited last yonr at the Suffolk Street 
Gallery, and the portraits of “ Three 
the Children of the Hon. Sir E. Cust, 
exhibited at Somenet House. At the 
time when illuces obliged bin ty sua 
pend his labours, he wax employed upon, 
and had nearly completed, two pictures, 
which promised to be his chefelarupres ; 
the subjects are both Italian — one he 
was painting for Lord Morpeth, the 
other for Mr. Vernon. — Keli» Muit. 
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F. 


PANSH AWE, Miss Catherine Ma- 
ria, of Berkeley Squas April 17. 
1884; on Putney Heath; in the 69th 
year of her age. 

‘Miss Fanshawe was a lsdy whose 
nociety was long prized and courted by 
the cultivated part of the higher ranks 
of the metrnpolis; she was the second 
of the three daughters of John Fan- 
shaw, Es. First Clerk of the Board of 
Green Cloth in the Hlouschold of 
George 1. A ready sparkling wit 
and playfal imagination made her com- 
pany delightful ; and from her talent 
for conversation, she would long have 
teen remembered by her contemporaries, 
hind she powensed no other. She was 
also dininguished by «genius for 
poriry prenliar to herself in which 
Bashing thoughts, sportive faney, and 
whimsical grutesque conceptions, chas- 
toned and corrected hy her high seose 
of religion and very refined taste, 
mingled most harmoniously. Few of 
her poenms have been printed; and, but 
for the cartes entreuties of a friend 
engaged for a useful purpose, come 
years ago, in publishing a collection of 
poems, they woul not in her life 
Gime have been known to the jmblic. 
‘These are! Lines ou the Later f 
which were at first ascribed to Lord 
“An Epistle to Earl Hare 
and An Etegy on the Death 

-” Long after, in March, 

Provision for a Pa 





































ier for ( 

without 
afterwards had an exten. 
She seemed ty con 
tawed upon ber 
only for the aniusemeut of her friends, 
and as having no reference whatever to 
public notice or celebrity. Yet her 
very modest estimate of herelf will 
not, it is to be hoped, prevent a selec 
tion from her pocins and letters frou 
veing published wt some future tine. 
But she was not indebted to her pen 
alone for expressing the changeful 














ion. In drawing 
she had atusined a high degree of cx- 
cellence, expecially in her representation 


of children; and she occasionally in- 
duiged in tumorous subjects, though 
always most carefully abstaining from 
Personal enricature. She spent several 
years in Tuly, for the benefit of her 
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health, which, however, on her return 
to England still continued to be deli- 
cate. By the fatal influenza of April, 
1883, she was deprived of a beloved and 
respected sister, her companion and 
friend from childhood ; whom within a 
year she followed to the grave, after a 
Jong and most painful iltness, in which 
her resignation to the chastening hand 
of her Almighty Father, her entire de- 
pendence for acceptance on the merits 
of Hix Son, and ber sweet and gentle 
patience, made her a bright example to 
ppiness of approach- 
mmunication. 
General Sit George 
‘ommandant of the 
atthe Arsenal, 







‘Sir Gcorge was younger brother to 
the inte Right Rev. Juhn Fisher, Lord 
Bishop of Salisrusy, and one of the ten 
sons of the Rev. John Fisher, a Pre. 
bendary of Solisbury, and Rector of 
Calbourn, in the Isle of Wight. He 
ax appointed Sccond Licutenant 
in the Royal Artillery, 17R2; First 
Lieutenant, 1790; Captain-Licutenant, 
1793; Captain, 1801; Major, 1806; 
Lieut.-Colonel, 1808 5 Colonel by bre- 
vet, 1814; and Major-Ger 1825, 
Tle wax appointed a knight Commander 
of the Hanoverian Order shortly before 
bis death. 
jis Funeral, which took place on the 
1th of Mareli, was attended hy several 
Jong and extended lines of troops, and 
the fine bands of the Rogal Artillery 
and Royal Marines, The coffin wax 
drawn on a military waggon, and orna- 
mented with the sword and orders worn 
by the deceused ; and, agreeably 10 the 
regulations of the sersice, three rounds 
of nine pieces of cannon were fired over 
the grave. 

A miniature portrait of Sir G. B. 
Fisher, by S Lover, wax recently ex- 
hikited at Somerset House.—Gentlee 
man's Magazine. 

“FLETCHER, Mr. (late Miss 
Jensbury); on her way from Sholapore 
ty Bombay ; Oct. 8. 1833. 

It seems but yesterday since we 
offered her our best wishes for her 
health and happiness on the long and 
arduous pilgrimage she was about to 

5 and we cannot but mourn- 
fully remember the eager pleasure with 
which she anticipated bebolding the 
tiches of nature and antiquity in the 
gorgeous East, and bow ‘she wished 
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she could cerry with ber half the books 
in the British Bluseum.” Alas! the 
eager and active spirit to which such 
aspirations were s second nature, is now 
‘reat for ever ! 

‘We believe that our friend war a 
native of Warwickshire. We know that 
she was early in life deprived of her 
mother, and thenceforth called upon to 
take her place at the head of large 
family (then removed to Manchester), 
with the further trial of most precarious 











mrentioned as illustragive of the energy 
of her mind, which, under the pressure 
of so many of the grave cares of life, 
could yet find time to dream dreams of 
literary distinetion, and, in the course 
of a very few years, to convert those 





ns into realities, An extract froin 
private letter which has fallen into 
our possession, dated but a short time 
before she left Englond, gives us an 
opportunity of referring to the progress 
of ler mind in her own words. 

“ ‘The passion for literary distinction 
consumed me from nine years old, 1 
had no advantages — great obstacles — 
and nov, when from disgust I cannot 
write « line to please myself, I look 
back with regret to the days when faci- 
lity and audacity went band in band. 
T wish in vain for the simplicity that 
neither dreaded criticism nor knew 
fear. Intense tahour bas, in some 
measure, supplied the deficiencies of 
early idleness and comn 
struction ; intercourse with those who 
were once distant and bright as the 
stars, has become a thing of coune; I 
have nut heen unsuccessful ia my own 
career. But the period of timidity and 
sadness is come now, and with my foot 
on the threshold of auew life and anew 
world, 























“ [could lie down Tike 
‘And weep away this life of care. 


tired child, 








Te was at an early period of her life 
that she ventured to address a letter to 
Wordsworth, full of the impatient 
longings of an ardent and questioning 
mind sufficient proof of its re- 
ception to state, that this led to a cor- 
respondence, and thence to # permanent 
friendship. She was also waterially 
assisted in tho developement of her 
talents, and bringing their fruits before 
the public, by the advice aad active 
kindness of Mr, Alaric Watts, at that 
time resident In Manchester; an ob- 
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ligation which she was always ready 
gratefully to acknowledge. 

Her first work, we believe, was en- 
tled “ Phantasmagoria; or, Exsayson 
Life and Literature,” which was well 
received by the public. ‘This was fol- 
lowed by her « Letters to the Young,” 
written soon after a severe illness ; her 
Lays for Leisure Hours," aud, lastly, 
her * Thece Histories,'* all of which 
have been deservedly popular. But 
many of lier beet writings arc, unfore 
tunately, scattered abroad. She con- 
tributed some of their brightest aticlen 
fo the Annusls during the season of 
their prosperity : of these we mention 
at random “ The Boor of the Brocken,” 
in“ The Forget Me Nat;” © The Hero 























of the Coliseum,” in * The Amulet ;"" 





Literary Souvenir.” Mi 

poenis, too, dispersed in di 
riodicals, deserve to be coldected 5 in 
particular, © The Lost Spirit,” and 
"The Phantom King,” written on the 
death of George the Fourth, During 


of her 
omit. pate 








the years 1431 and 1839 she contributed: 
many delightful papers to our own 
columns, and we necd not remind our 






ry labours, appeared ther 

But wo think that all these, exeel- 
lent as they were, are only indications 
of what she might and would have 
achieved, bad further tength of days 
been permitted to her; that such was 
her own opinion, may be gathered from 
further passages in tho same fetter from 
which we have already quoted. 

Lean bea ii i 








of which in passing c 
dread of which in my own 
my determination 

elapse before 1 











write another book, 
+ Unfortunately, 1 was twenty-one 
before I became a reader, and I became 


writer almost as svon; it ia the ruin 
of all the young talent of the day, that 
reading and wrifing arc simultaneous, 
We do not educate ourselves for 
raty enterprise. Some never awake to 
the consciousness of the better things 
neglected ; and if one like myself ix at 
last seized upon by a blended passion 
for knowledge and for truth, be has 
probebly committed hiraself by a series 
Of jejune efforts — the standard of infe- 
Fiorily is erected, and the curse of mera 
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clovervem clings ta bianame. I would 
gladly burn almost every thing I ever 
‘wrote, if a0 be that I might start now 
mind that has seen, read, thought, 
sod suffcred, somewhat at least ap- 

reaching to a preparation. 
jen! wre all nacrifice the to 
obtain the temporary draught of wine ! 
‘We alay the camel that would bear us 
throught the desert, because we will pot 
endure a momentary thirst. 

+ Thave dane mething to Tive,and what 
L have yet done must pase away with » 
thousand other blooms, the growth, 
the beauty, and oblivion of a day. The 
powers which I fect, and of which 1 
have given promise, may mature— may 
wMamp thenmelves in act; but the spirit 
of despondency is strong pon the 
ure exile, and T fr they never 
will — 


























«I feel the long grass growing o'er 
my heart, 


My «Three Histories’ hay mow of 

myrelf in «lien, hat they are frazmen- 

tary. Public report has fastened the 

+ Julia” vpon me; the childhood, the 

opening years, and inany of the after 

gpinans are correct; but all eae ie 
ulouK. 

“In the best of everything I bave 
done, you will find one leading ica — 
Death: all thowgits, all images, all 
contrasts of thoughts wnd images, are 
derived from living much in the valley 
of that shadow ; from having foarnedt 
lite eather in the sicimitudes of mi 
than woman, from the wind Ueing Je 
braic. fevpt sorne Il 
don consignett 10 ub- 
would find the 
any mind's eye, 

golden 

manset mind the bright grees = 
and is we r temple of 
“ay in the tomb of decay and 
1. Tam melancholy hy nature, 
twerful on pri 

We can aul little to these interesting 
confessiuns of ane whose 
well be relied upon. In conversation 
Mrs. Fletcher was b 
quent : she was active in serving others 
an well as herself —and we ferl, as we 
record her untimely death, that a fricnd 
has ten taken away from us, ax well 
as a bright omament from the female 
literature of this country, — The Athe= 
nem 

FLINT, Sie Charles William; 
Jan. 19.1854; at his house in Bolton 
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Row, Picembilly ; in the 56th year of 
his age. He was placed, when a very 
young man, as a clerk in the office of 
the Sccretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, and at an carly period of the 
French revolution, when Mr, Wickham 
was appointed our Minister in Switzer- 
land, be took Mr. Fiint with him as his 
Secretary. Mr. Flint was so young 
that Lord Grenville, then Secretary of 
State, at first rather objected to Mr. 
Wickbam’s selection, thinking that the 
very arduous, delicate, and confidential 
nature of the duties of the office required 
person of nore mature age to perform 
them. Lord Greaville, however, gave 
way to Mr. Wickham's solicitations, 
and we hase seen a letter from bis 
Lordship to Sir Charles Flint in the 
year 1882, when the latter retired from 
office, in which his Lordship advervedto 
that circumstance, but added that Sir 
Charles's subsequent conduct amply 
justified Mr. Wickham's choice, On 
‘the return of Mr, Wickham from his 
mission, he was accompanied by b 
sceretary, who was almost immediatsly 
placeil at the head of the Alien Office, 
Which was just established. When the 
union with Ireland took place, Mr. 

















Flint was appointed the Under-Secre~ 
tary for rcland resident in this country. 
‘Tlus office be filled for upwards of 
thirty years, until his retirement in 
1842, to the entire satisfaction of alt 
the different secretaries for Irctand, 





timonials of approbation and esteem. 
Mr. Fling was knighted in May, 1812, 
Iaving acted as proxy for Sir Henry 
Wellesley (now Lord Cowley) at the 
installation of the K. of the Bath, 












\iersiood th 





executed 
ness, precision, and regularity seldom 
surpassed. In private life Sir Charles 


was an affectionate husband and father, 
and a most amiable, friendly, and 
worthy man, — Private Communica- 
tion. 

FULLER, John, Esq, of Rose 
Hill, Sussex, formerly M. P. for that 
county; April 11. 1834; in Devon- 
shire Blace ; aged 77. 

“This gentleman was the son of John 
Rove Fuller, Eaq. He succeeded in 
estate bis uncle Rose Futler, Esq. M.P. 
for Rye (ob. 1777), who was the saunger 
son of Mr. Thomes Fuller, the pur- 
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chaser of the estate, and builder of the 
house of Rose Hill, by Elisabeth, 
daughter of Mr. Rose, of Jemaice. 

‘Mr. Fuller was first elected to par- 
lisment for Southampton, in Feb. 1780, 
and having been rechosen at the gene- 
ral election of the same year, he sat for 
thet town until the dissolution in 1784. 
He served the office of Sheriff of Sus. 
sex in 1797. 

In 1801, on the elevation to the 
peerage of the Rt Hon. T. Pelham 
(by the title of Earl of Chichester), 
Mr. Fuller became » candidate for the 
representation of the county of Sussex, 
and was successful after an arduous 
contest with Col. Sergison, whi 
lasted sixteen days, and cost him 
20,0001. in addition to a subscription 
purse for 30,0002, made by the county. 
He was rechosen in 180, 1806, and 
1807, and sat until the dissolution of 
1812, He generally voted with Mr. 
Fox ; and is suid to have indignantly 
refused the offer of a peerage froin Mr. 
Pitt, deeming it » trial of his integrity. 
Te in related that he threw the Minky 
ter's letter into the fire in the presence 
of a large party of friends, declarin, 
“ [vas born Jack Futler, and Jac 
Fuller I will die 

Tn 1810, during the enquiry on the 
Walcheren expedition, Mr. Fuller got 
embroiled in an indecorous contest with 
the supreme authority of the House of 
Comtnons. On the 22d of Feb. be was 
repeatedly called to order; but on the 
27th no appeal from the Speaker oF re 
monstrances from his friends, could re- 
within the bounds of pro- 
priety. ‘The House was in conse 
quence resumed from the committee 
into which it bad resolved itself, and 
‘Me. Fuller was immediately voted into 
the custody of the Sergeant at Arms; 
when he violently rushed into the 
House, veliemently usserting that the 
Speaker, whom he designated ax “the 
ttle insignificant fellow in the wi 
was the servant of the House, and had 
no authority oer the members who 
had converted him into their master. 
He was at length carried off the field 
by the united efforts of four of the mes- 
sengers of the House. He remained 
two days in eustody ; and was then dis- 
charged with a very severe reprimand 
from the Spesker, who threatened him 
ith summary expulsion on a repetition 
of his offence. After this memorable 
acene, be was not returned to another 
Parliament. 
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Mr. Foller was distinguished throngh 
life by much eccentricity; but it was 
jingled with a kind heart, that dis- 
played itself in deeds of prinevly muni. 
ficence. The favourite object of hia 
liberality was the Royal Institution, 
where le first founded a Professorship 
‘of Electricity, in the year 182. ., and 
uly. a few weeks before his 
death, a Professorship of Comparative 
Anatomy aod Physiology. He alo 
gave the Institution at the same time 
the sum of SOOO! to accurmulate in the 
fands; making the sum total of his 
Lenefactions amount to 10,0004 Oi 
the 24h of March last the members 
were specially convened to thank hien 5 
and it was resolved that # subscription 
should be made for a bust of their mu- 
nificent prtron, i 
minent sitaation in this Institution, 

‘Mr. Faller erected an observatory at 
his bouse of Rose About twenty 
years ago it was expected that he would 
promote the publication of 4 history of 
the throe eastern rapes of Sussex; for 
which it was supposed that the large 
collections of the Rev. Mr. Hayley, 
which were in bis possession, would 
furnish very extensive materials, 

Mr. Fuller has died extremely rich. 
‘Phe bulk of his fortune, consisting of 
estates in Sumet and io the island of 
Jamaica, arc left to Augustus Elliot 
Faller, Esq. brother to Capt. Fuller, 
I. N. and a nephew of the deceased, 
as also of Lord Heathfield, The er- 
tates in London are left to Sir Pere. 
grive Palmer Ackland, Bart. another 
nephew. He ts also Teft very nume- 
rous legacies. emains Were taken 
to the family vault at Brightling in 
Sussex for interment, attended out of 
London by twenty-four private car- 
viages. — Gentleman's Magazine. 


















































GALLOWAY, the Right Hon. 
George Stewart, sixth Earl of (1628) 
and Lord Garlies (1607) in the peer- 
age of Scotland, second Baron Stewart 
of Garlies in the stewartry of Kirkeud- 
bright (1796) in the pevrage of the 
United Kingdom, the fifth Baronet of 
Nuva Scotia (1627), K.T., and an 
‘Admiral of the Blue ; March 37. 1884; 
‘at Hampstead, Middlesex, aged 66. 

His Lordship was born March 34. 
1768, the eldest son of John the geventh 
Earl, and K. T., by his second: wife, 

EE 
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Aune, second daughter of Sir James 
Dashwood, the second Bart. of Kirk- 
fington Park, Oxfordshire, pnd M. P. 
for thet county; sister to Elizabeth 
Duchess of Manchester, and niece to 
‘Anne Duchess of Hamition and Bran- 
don. 

Tie entered the Royal Navy in 
March, 1780, under lis wacle the Hon, 
Keith Stewart, and served in the Ber- 
wick 74, iv the action with the Dutch 
fleet off he Doggerbank in 1781, and 
the relief of Gibraltar in 1782. 

He was appuinted a Licutcnmmt 
Aug. 8. 1789, and served in that year, 
b he Aquilon frigate, on the Medi 
terrancan station, from whence, in the 
following spring, he returned to Eng- 
land axa passenger in one of the Smyrna 
traders, having been promoted to the 
rank nf Conupunter. Ue afterwurds 
commanded the Vulcan fireship, from 
which he was pronioted to post rank in 
1703, Beis m ufter appointed to 
the Winclirlsea frigate, he accompanied 
the expedition destined for the conquest 
of the French idands in the West 
Indics, and materially avinted at the 
St. Lucia, 
Jobin Jers 






































reduction of Martinique, 
Si 


and Guadaloupe. 
in hin despatebes relat iz 
of the forces iy Guadslonpe, April 11. 
1794, wrote to the Admiralty that 
Capt 1 

quitted himself with great address and 
spirit on the occasion, althoizh: he re. 
ceived «bad contusion from the fire of 
& battery, aginst which he placed bie 
ship in the good of way, within half 
munket abot.” The three guns of the 
Dattery were, in consequence, soon si- 
enced. 

At the general ef 
Lord Garlies 
Saltash ; but . 
his seat to tue brother the Elon. Wile 

arte 
























ed from England to nasuine 
command in the Mediterranean 
and «hich shared in the glorious vic- 
tory off Cape St. Vineeut, Fels 14. 
1797. Min Lordship brought home 
the news of that aignal action, with Sir 
rand Lord Minto, Vice- 

t, and suite, who were on 
board during the batt 
About Nor. 1799, Lord Garties 
commissioned the Hussar frigate, at 
that time Stting aut in the Thames ; 
and be commanded thet ship in the 
Channel and on the Irish coax, to the 
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spring of 1801, when he removed into 
the Bellerophon 74, empk in the 
lockade of ‘Brest, on winch scree be 
remained until the suspension of hos. 
tilities. After the renewal of the war 
he commanded the Ajax, 80. On the 
80th of April, 1403, be was appointed 
one of the Lords of the Admiralty, and 
in the following July be was returned 
to Parliament on a vacancy for Cocker 
mouth. On the change of adminis 
tration in Feb. 1801, be quitred the 
Board of Admiralty, At the general 
election of 1406, was chosen for 
Laslemere ; but, before the meeting of 
Parliarent, he succeeded to the peer- 
age on the death of his father, Nov. 14. 
180s, 

On the 26th of March, 1807, the Earl 
of Galloway was appointed Lord Lieu- 
tenant and Sheriff’ Principal of the 
county of Wigton. 

On the meeting of Parliament in 

he moved the address to the 

He attained the rank of Rear- 

Admiral 1810, VieeeAdmiral 1819, 
and Adusiral 1650, 

Vis Lordsliip married at London, 
April 38. 6797, Lady Jane Paget, 
secuniel daughter of Heary fit Earl of 
Unbridge, and sister to the Marquis of 
Jesey, the late Countess of Ennit- 
lew, the dowager Lady Graves, Reat 
nirut the Hon, Sir Charies Pay 
G. CH. ke. ke. By her Ladyshij 
who survives him, he lad issue four 
daughters and four sons: 1, The Most 
Hon, Jane Marchioneas of Blandford, 
niartied in 1819 to her cousingerman 
George Marquis of Blandford, ard lies 








































he was 
for in 1800, and married in 1839 
Lady Blanche Somenct, seventh 
daughter of the Duke of Beaufort; 
4, Lady Louisa, married in 1823 ta 
the Hon. W Duncombe, eldest 
son of Lord Feversham, and M. P. for 
North Yorkshire ; and hax ise four 
‘sons and three daughters; 5. The Hon. 
Anhur; & ‘Tho Ton, Alan; 7, Lady 
Hiclen, ho all three died in childhood ; 
and 8. The Hon, Keith Stewart, a 
Lieut. R. N. born in 1814. 

‘The remains of the Earl were ia 
terred on the 34 of April. in the New 
General Cemetery in the Harrow 
‘Read, attended by the preeent Earl and 
others of the famils, and by fourteen, 
cartinget of intimate friends. This is 
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the Lint peer laid to rest in this new 
establishment: 9 vault and suitable 
monument will be built on the spot. — 
Gentleman's Magatine. 

GUISE, Si Berkeley William, the 
second Baroact (1783), D.C.L., M.P. 
for the Easter Division of Gloucester. 
shire, and one of the Verderers of the 
Forest of Dean; July 23d, 1824, at 
Rendeomb Park, Gloucestershire ; 
aged 59. 

He was born July 14th, 1775, the 
eldest aon of Sir John the first Brronct, 
daughter and heiress of 
‘aq. and niece to Sir 

He succeeded to 
the tide on the death of his father, in 
4794; and was created D.C.L. a3 8 
member of Christ Church, Oxford, 
Oct. 291h, 1796. 

Te was returned to Parliament as 
member fur Gloucestershire at the ge- 
neral election of 1412, and has ever 
since continued to represent the county. 
He was favourable to reform in Par- 
Hiaroent, and advoeated the iminediate 
abolition of slavery, 

‘At the last election there were three 
candidates for the Eastcrn Division, for 
whom at the close of the poll the num 
bers_were — Sir B. W. Guise, 3313; 
the Ifon. H. F. Moreton, 3185; and 
‘Mr, Codrington, 2675. 

Firm and disinterested in bis public 
‘career, he was as highly respected hy 
huis opposents ax he was deservedly be- 

joxed by hs supporters, in oveey alice 

of friendship he way without dissimu. 
ation, and in acts of piety without os- 
tentation ; through life, he was the poor 
man's friend, sud in the exercise of 
power abborred oppression ; ux hie lived, 
to he died — adorned with all. the vir- 
tues of a private mau and a Christian. 

Having died unmarried, be is suc 
ceeded Dy hit next brother, now Sir 
John Wright Guise, a Major-General 
in the army ; who, by Diana, daughter 
of John Vernon, of Ciontarf Caxtle, 
county Dublin, Esq. has a numerous 
farmly. 

The friends of Sir W 
to erect a monument to his 
Gloucester cathedral. — Gentlemar 
Mogozine. 
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HAKEWILL, Mr. Henry James, 
a very able young sculptor; March 13. 
7894; in his 21st year. 

He was the third son of James Hake. 
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will, Esq. and born at Grove Rexd, St. 
Joba's Wood, on the 11th of Api, 





inclination directed him to the art of 
His early studies in draw- 
ing odelling were made under 
Br. Sass, and he was entered a student 
of the Royal Academy in June, 1890. 
At the distribution of 

following year, te rect 










‘sliver medal for a model of the Apol- 
Hina, and was adinitted to study in the 
ited 


Life Academy. In 1832 he exhi 
a whole-length model of Sir 
Beaumont, in armour of the time of 
Richart the First; and shortly after 
completed the model of Lady Beau. 
miont, intended for the alins-louxes 
Cheshunt, of which they were the ori: 
ginal founders, 
“The passing 











of the Reform Bill ap- 
pearing to offer him an opportunity for 
hitnself in the higher depart 
‘ment of portraiture, be modelled a small 
statue of Earl Grey, of which his friends 
thought so well ax to form a committee 
for carrying it into execution on an en- 
larged scale. Lord Duncannon having, 
consented to act as chairman, the reso- 
lution of the 13th of July appraved the 
model, and public means were immedi- 
ately taken for carrying it into effect 
‘Tue subscriptions, however, not reach. 
ing the requited sum, the plan remained 
suspended. ‘Two cireumstances con- 
nected with thiy statuc, equally credit. 
alle wo the ood seuse of the noblemen 
concerned, the liberality of the Royal 
Academician, and the talent of the young 
sculptor, deserre mention. The Duke 
of Bedford, v0 being applied to for bis 
support, replied by letter from Devon- 
shite: —“ A statue of Eat Grey, to 
Ue placed in a conspicuous part of the 
new borough of Marylebone, ought to 
be by @ first rate artist; and an I have 
never before heard the name of Henry 
J. Hakewill as a sulptor, you must 
allow me to pause tili } have made some 
further enquiries.” On his Grace's ar- 
rival in town, he called to see the model 
‘expressed his almost entire satisfaction, 
‘enquired the highest sum subscribed by 
any individual, and ordered bis name to 
bbe put down for the same amount. On 
asimiler application being made to Earl 
Pomfret, his Lordship desired himself 
to be considered as a vubscriber of five 

Soon after he sequesied Mr. 
Baily, the sculptor, to call and see the 
model, and immedistely informed the 
RE@ 
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secretary that ‘shat gentleman's report 
waa wo favourable to the talent of the 
artiet, that he desired that hie subscrip. 

tion might be caved to ten 
Tn 1833 Me. Hakewill exhibited at 
the Royal Acedemy @ basso-rlievo 
from Lard Byron’ Maseppe, and boss 
of James Wadmore, Fag. and of 
Younger Brother, During the spring 
and summer of the same year, besides 
riumeruun sketchew for future works, be 
modelled a bust, of the hervic size, of 
Lord Chancellor Hroughem ; taking the 
opportunity of his Lordshi 
hin court (10 which Iw: paid an almost 
anily visit} to complete the likeness; 
and during dhe same periud vecupicd 
himelt in forwarding his group for the 
i gold medal, — 























town, to relax fur @ 
conataut exertion he bad 
ale, promising himelf to continue 
hin geoup with renewed vigour at his 
return. But hin hopes, and those of 
his acer connections were doomed to a 
terere reverse, On hin return wo town, 
the first symptoms of consumption ap. 
peered, anid from the time of his attack 
in the month of September, to the 
March following, be gradually sank, 
with perfect composure of mind. Ju 
his preesn he was tall and elegant, and 
his manner and addrew were wnes- 
suming, but collected. Mis works will 
6 friends did not augur tuo 
sanguively in luoking forward (had he 
been spared to them to a successful 

nd that his name would have 
ranked high among the scultury «ho 
have done honour te their county, <= 
Literary Canctie. 



















te Right How, 





hope 
mrmoir of this diatingulshed nobleman 
in our next rolume. 

HARDYMAN, Rear- Admiral Lu- 
cius Perdinand, C. 
in Comvail Terrace, 
aged 9. 

He was the on of the tare Capt. 
to Mijn Generel Herdyeeeny who died 
7 Ger whe di 
ia India, Nov. 28. 1941, ‘The early 
part of his career was pamed ic several 





Ta af Marche fen, when a Fira 
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Lieutenant of the Sybille, after hie 
Captain had been mortally wounded, 
he fought that ship against the Forte, a 
forvoidable frigete of Gfty guns, which 
struck efter a very desperate and sane 
inary night combat. India was de- 
lighted at the capture of this famous 
ship ; Capt. Cooke was interred with all 
‘the honours that the Governar-General 
could bestow; and Vice-Admiral Rai 
niet commissioned the prize, and con+ 
ferred the command of her wpon the 
‘Urave Lieutenant, 
Capt. Hardymen, whose appoint. 
ment was confirmed by the Admiralty, 
continued to serve in India until June 
1801, when the Forte unfortunately 
struck on a reef off’ Jeddah, and, after 
haffling every attempt to get her off, 
way abandoned. He afterwards com= 
suanted the Unicorn, 
India station, where in 
oats boarded and carried the Tape.a- 
bord, a 
ining ct ion 
Stirling's squadron*ia ‘the expedi 
yainat Monte. Video, ‘here Cap 
Tinvdyman, succewfally ‘covered the 
landing. She was afterwards one of 
the Baxque Rowd squadron, and ansivt 
ed at the destruction of the French 
sbiyre in Aix rowls, April 11, 1809; 
sbortly after which, Capt Hardyman 
removed into the Armide, 8, on the 
Saine station, where his bouts were 
very active in ani 







































815, Capt. 
* Companion. 
Dec. 29. 1810, Charloter, 
youngest daughter of John’ Travers, 
Esq. of Bedford-place, London. — 
Unated Service Journal. 
HARRIMAN, the Rev. John, Pere 
petual Curate of Ash and Satley, Dur- 
ham, and Fellow of the Linnean 


Society; Dec. % 18815 at Croft, in 





“This distinguished Botanist, and truly 
Cristian Minister, was a native of 
‘Maryport in the county of Cumbertand 
His aucestry were German, his grand. 
father having been brought into and 
settled in this country when a child, 
‘The name of Harriman is « corruption 
‘of Hermann, which is the ancestral 
name of his familyin Germany, Two 
of this name, sad, es it is believed, of 
his kindsed, were eminent 2s botanists. 
‘One was Professor of Botany in the 
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chair of the University of Leyden, and 
was the predeceaor, and nearly the 
vival in fame, of the great Linnseus ; 
the other at x later period occupied with 
Gistinetion the Peofemar's chair of 
Botany at Seravourg. They bad both 
manifested carly and strongly « pecu- 
iar predilection Yor the study of botany, 
and a talent for excelling in it, reset 








bling, in many particulars, the tact and 
talent so conspicuous in Mr. Harrimsn, 








were accustomed to say of 
was born « botani Te hi 





with the deniga of purauing it 
profession, and to whict, like the emi- 
ent botanists to whom we have refer 
red, who were physicians, lve seemed to 
have been led by his ardent attachment 
to the study of oatural history. After 
(wy oF three years spent in this pursuit, 
he was compelled ta relinquish it an 
account of sume pulmonary afiection, 
and was subsequently induced, on the 
recovery of his beatth, ta resume his 
clamsicat studies under the care of the 
Rey Mr. Wilson, and to prepare him- 
wif for haly orders. In 1787 be was. 
ordained a deacon, and in the Following. 
Jear was appointed ww the curcy of 
Hawentheaite, in his native county, 
aftermards to that of Barnard 
castle in die county of Durlain, In 
1795 he removed to Egglestone, and 
afcewards wo Gaintord, both in the 
same couoty, In [HOM be married 
Mivs Ayre of King's Lyon, in the 
county of Norfotk, whu sarcives hin, 
Ip ERI be took the cura 
Horsley ia Northumber 
wards, at the request 0 
hingwon and Croxdale. I 
previously resigned these 
engagements, he was inducted into the 
email perpetual curacies of Ash and 
Satley, which he hetd to the time of his 
decease. ‘These several removes from 
‘one curacy to another uroxe from causes 
quite independent of his flock, and 
generally of himself, and revulted) frove 
circumstances which he could not cun- 
trol and did not produce. As the 
pastor of a parish be was beloved, and 
his separation from each deplored ; for 
thaugh the localities in which his minis- 
terial labours lay, afforded him ample 
means for pursuing his botanical studies, 
yet in no instance did be a imei 
‘Of them to the neglect of any one of 
the least of the duties pertaining to his 
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sacred office, being through life not 
more distinguished for the zeal and 
success: +4 which be carried on 
his reseaeches in science, than he wan 
for the very conscientious and exem- 
in which he discharged 
thove duties, and the high tone of 
moral and religious feeling with which 
ae was seen to hold every thing else a 
subservient to them, 

‘Asa botanist and mineralogist he 
is hed for the ex~ 
researches. and 
was elected « fellow of the L ean 
Society, and hart hts ncquaintancy and 
correspondence sought for by the most 
1 other 

nun: 
resident of the Linn: 
Society, Sit James Edward Smith, 
Withering, Sowerby, Hooker, &. and 
Profewors «and Swarts of 






















Sweden, ac, and otter ernl- 
tent nen of bi c was frequently 
consulted, particularly on the order af 








wqaity with him, and of which 
{great inany vurietios were discuvered hy 
him and it was chiefly through some 
of his several correspondents, by the 
specimens and descriptions with which, 
he supplied them, he communicated the 
Fewilt of his revearches co the public 5 














ally to command 
Hat, extimatle as Mr. 
Tiarrinan was for his attaiaments ave 
rotanist, be was stitl more so for thon 











* ‘The folowing quotation from a 







letter of the late President of the 
nican will aftard a good 
Uation of the modest bearing of Me, 
Harrinan. 











are glad that sa worthy 
become ulus properly com. 
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promising monitor and guide. Amis- 
Cin and “beloved in private Kile, and 
holding ina just etimate the labours 
and rewards of ambition, le escaped or 
resisted dre temptation of waiting upon 
the great for yr 

been once refuved it by hia Diocesan, 









forty y 
with ag higher appointment than a cu 
rate’s, and no higher average stipend 
Younds acyear 5 ea 

* 








telind hin act 
wen, and honuuted ia their recollection 
for that folivitous gentleness uf nature 
Uy whi hil be recorded of hita, 
what unhappily few b 
that he Jost a friend and never 
wade an enemy. Gentleman's Mag. 




















‘The Heard fatnily ix of English exe 
‘The first of tat usiwe who 
nppenrvd in Trelaud was John Heard, 
Ying, who, emigeming trom Wiltsdire, 
coratled hinmell mumuzst the followers 
wt Sir W. Raleigh. ‘Nas person settled 
wt Bandon, inthe county of Conk, 
where he died in 1gi9 “OF 
surviving suns, the cllest reinained ia 
Kevtand, and was preategcrandiather ta 
the Inte Be, Heard ; the second, Ime, 
passed over to Englund, aul tahoe tp 
hie abode as a tuerchant at Beidge- 
wav grandfather of the eclebrated 
Sir Tsanc Hoard, Garter King of Arius, 
whi died April 29. 122. 
Dr. Mead nas 

Henry Heard, 
tent 
that city. 
‘Shaul 
AL on catly age he was pat 
with the Ree. Joshua Browne, DOD, 
vicar of Castle 
tion he sade great progres in clasical 
study. De. Browne, discorning tw 
ful talents of his pupil, distin. 








































eldest san of 
























ripened into « friendship terminated 
the devth of that excellent man. 
sah 





however, an eminent Sevtch practitiones 
repreented that the constitution of 
young Ueard wax nut sufficiently 
Fobust to support the fatigues of thar 
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. He was vherefare sent a 
Mz. Furlong, = solicitor in Dublin, 
with a view to being sbsequently 
emered mt the Temple. Whether ill 
health or other causes opersted, he 
never became a member of any of the 
inns of court, although he went over to 
England for thet purpose, and remained 
for tome tine in London. Returning 
to Dublin, he was sworn in an attorney, 














and practi that calling at the Lrish 
Bar. Jn 1791, his father died, and 
frown that time Mr. Heard resided at 





Kallybrack, his patrimonial property, 
Hon, Dr. 
‘Thomas Stopford, then Bishop of Cork 
and Hows, appointed him Registrar to 
the united diocews, In 1815, having 
been created Doctor of Laws, 
promoted by the late Bishop 
rence to the place of Viea 
office he most zealously 
ly ctiveliarged until w short 
is death. 

Miiough Dr, Heard did_nat enjoy 
# university education, dix elreiin 
ne, of Tittle 
as much per- 
sean of this deficiency, 
by on innate thirt of knowledge, he 
einployedl himself in the cultivation of 
earning in every branch. Being pos- 
sewed of a mind ardent in research, 
Aletiberate in judgment, 
tenacious is) inetnor 
xitts of indetarigabl 
reas, and a singul 
chension , his diligence 
sith unustial success. ‘The vast fund 
of knowledge, which under selftuition 
he thus contrived ty amans, concurrently 
with the laborious education and prac 
‘uce of his profession, astonished even 
law intimate fiends.” When he came 
permanently to reside in hiv native 















































county, he mas contomed to be the first 
” 


» erudition there, 
1 variety of information, be had 
perhaps few equals any where, As an 
historan and antiquary. as well as in 
his legal capacity, he was looked up to 
and consulted by all within his sphere. 
Nor did he neglect the pursuit of light 
literature. Asa lngwict. be hod mas- 
tered mast of the modern tongues ; in 
particular may be noticed his prof. 
ciency in the Trich language. In ad- 
ditiuu ta these attainments be bad such 
rare nid curious reading. He wax 
peculiarly felicitous in quotation, aad 
could male prompt'and deaterous use 
of what he knew, Without weking to 





for extent 
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divplay bis multifarious acquirements, 
be was not unwilling to communicate 
information, and as he was skilful 
smaintaining hilarity by repartee. 
and Ively ancedute. it wat the delight 
of his adm ring friends ta court hix 
society, and draw frum his tichls-stored, 
memory. He was equally ready to 
take apart in_the comvenation of the 
learned, ar to 
of chiliren, which 
fo primute, In fine, bie had the re 
tmarkable art of winning the esteem and 
respeet of the old, and oF attaching the 
affections of the young. Dr. Head 
spent a life ef the strictest celibacy 

i wait, to an early 
wart. 
distinguished hy th 
of generous hospitali 
though aereet eh 
ship he was actise and sincere, Mis 
manners were mild, affable, and lit. 
In his fative days @ painful 
disorder, which had teen preying on 
hin for upwards of twenty years, ant 
ar fength bastened hiv end, rendered 
his temper a little irritable. "There was 
alo some Guicture of eccentricity in his 
character, but it hae been slirewdly, 
though quaintly, olnereed by a learned 
tan, that © he inust be ou odd man who 
has no widties.” An ancedote highly 
iNustrative of hiy idligayneracy is related 
on good authority. While ine was yet 
a soung nian, being warmly engaged 
in’no argument, he vither fell or wx 
pushed Grom his chair, whet le sty 
ported the deface as he lay upon th 
ground, nor dul he rise antil the dispute 
was o 

Jt is much 1 he regretted that be bas 
fef no lasting recunl of bis extra 
ordinary talents and 


























In his friend. 


















































He employed bis pen inde 
but hi 
hit 


friendly could 
to print tis protuctions. — (enti 
man's Maxazine. 

MEATIL, James, Foy. 
Now, 15. 18} 
Street; aged 7H. 

Mr. Heath was foe more than half 
a ceutury one uf the must 
gravers an Europe. He lad long, 
honeter, retired from the profession, 
which Le resigned to his son, Mr. 
Charlee Heath, whose almost number 
Jews itlustrated works, and other exqui- 
site productions of the graphic art, de 
so much honour to the country 

‘Mr. Heath was the vatly awociate 
and friend of Stothard, the artist : they 
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suay be ssid to have comanaced their 
earecr of popularity and distinction at 
the same time. The old © Novelits 
Mugazine.”” published by Marrisga, 
which extends to tweniy-two royal 
octavo volumes, is adorned by the de 
tele Bnished engravings of James 
Teath, from the exquisite and imperish- 
able drawings of Thomas Stothar 
work remains at the present mo 
ment of the supremacy of 
nd shill of Heath and of 
Leath’s 
Ktaver estended all over the Continent, 
and was by no one mute highly appr 
at distingwisheel artist, 
at Florence, During 
nest bine 
Just it wax itnpomsibto 
high casabilici 
































istration s 5 
that an artist of su 














should fail to strike out @ more ene 
larged spliere far the display and exer 
cise of his art, and pal success. 


‘The * Death of Major Peurson," from 
© painting by West, and, as a com. 
panion tit, the * Dentts of Lord Nel. 
son,” from a yniuting Wy the same 
artist; the © Dead Saldier," from a 
picuire by Wright of Derby ; a whole 
Tength uf Geoenal Washington, engray- 
ed from Ainerican Stuart's well-known 
portrait iw the puwesion of the Morquin 
of Lanslown: and the portrait of Pitt, 
from the statueat Carubridge University 
area very Sow of the many lasting spe: 
cimens af Heath's graphic execlience. 
In private lite Healt was eteemed 
aud fowl by the large circle in wh 


































npantion, 
ing ancedotes and stofi 
eminent jetvons with whom he had 
awociated. Sir Joshua Reynulds, Sir 
1» Lawrence, West, 










Miles Peter Aunteewsy Wro 
acter, and to the end of bi 
er who, 
i in exectie 








to say, MOF 
feewlth), were bis 







Peincipal cities of Haroye, we question 
witinent extended 


is companion, 
why often telly a luumorons story of an 


occurrenre that wheal to them at 
Densia's Hotel, Heath wasa widower 
ween be dive. He teas left behind bim 
three children, George, serjuattant-haw j 
Charles, the eminent engraver; end 
Mrs, Hamilton, who is understood to 


Ent 
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be alusoet equal to her brother a4 a pro- 
fersoe of the graphic art. Godefroy of 
Patis, who engraved the celebrated 
Hanie of Austertite, from the splendid 
painting by Ge-ard, was s pupil of Mr. 
‘Heath, — Morning Chronicle. 

HEATLY, Patrick, Eaq , of Hert 
ford Sireet, “May Fair; July vd, 
1834 ; iw the BYd year of his age. 

He was tora in New 
January, 1763 
of the ancient family of Tal 
tnash, being amongst the fit English 
settlers in the new world.*  Atan early 
age Mr. Heatly entered the mibitary 
serrire of the East India Campany on 
the Bengal extabl 
pernuincrary cadets of (hat clay were 
formed into a distinct body called + the 
Select Fiquet,” fr 
talions of Ue 
codticered in 
hiflas, in whi leader, the brave 
Hafiz Rhamut Khan, wae slain, But 
# few weeks before his death he re- 
marked to the writer, ” this day sixty 
years I anw the head of Hatir Rhamat 
trough into the Nawal’s camp.” To 
thia early perio, when his. friendahipe 
were formed, which Jasted through a 
long life, bw was fort of reverting ; but 
since the dent of Major-General Sir 
HE, White, famnitiarly known from hin 
olten-displayed and coot gallantry, as 







































* ‘This family, one of the oldest of 
England, continues to be one of the 
‘mont distinguished ia the United States, 
and is represented hy General Talinash. 
Aa 1763, the subject of this meunir, ax 
& boy, remembered h 
father, then nwarly 











English bistry. 
This way the son oF grauwon of tie 
tint emigrant from Engtand, which 
countey he quitted during the cisil wars, 
and whu founded Rew Hampton. ‘The 
Heatly fainily, or as originally written, 
was a Scotch border famity, 
whence a branch went ta Atmerics, ond 
nenided during the revolutionary period 
at Newport, hole Island, and was 
ral knewe to mass dbtinguicbed 
officers, amongyt whom was the 
General Sir Jnmes Affleck, fee. Sach 
was the estimation of bi father's che- 
‘acter, thet his funeral was copductad a2 
the expeave of hiv fellow.citieens, sho 
recorded his virtucs ou his tomb. 
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the “ god of war," the sole sursiears of 
the seleet piquet are the dist 

Sir John Kennaway, Bart., and Gen, 
Cameron, who commended the Eogi- 
neers, He did not remain long in the 
army, being appointed to the civil 
branch of the service, in which he bad 
an elder brother, Suetonius Great 
Heatly, well known to the surrivors of 
that period for talent and amiability. 
He returned to England about the 
middle period of his life, and fur the last 
Ibirty-dx years was a member of the 
Commistee of By-Laws of the India 
Direction. 

A studied panegyric on hie life would 
be oppuned to its chief characteristic — 
simplicity, and an utter distaste for 
every kind of ostentation, But while 
the writer refrains therefrom, it is some 
consolation to himself and ‘those 
lament his loss, to recall his many vis 
tues, at the head of whi is unde 
‘iating rectitude of principle and action, 
‘To = wund undentanding he added 
Uenevolence of heart, andan unvarying 
cheerfulness, which made him alike the 

ite of young and old, towards 
etcined «constant and uo. 
pretending hospitality, ‘The remem. 
brance of these qualities must ever be 
chetinted hy all connected with biva, 
wbotucr by ties uf kindred or merely 
socinl intercourse. Hix intellect re 
mained unclouded to the last, notwith 
standing his physical suffering during 
aia months; and he expired in that 
serenity of snind which marke the close 
of a quod man's life. — The Asiatic 
Journal, 

HEBER, Richard, Esq, M. Any 
formerly M. P. for the University of 
Oséord, Get 4. 1833; at 

ico, in the Gist year of 
eldest son of 
Hfeber (who succeeded his eldest bro- 
ther as Jord uf the Manurs of Marton, 
Yorkshire, Hodoet, Salop; and 
Mary Baylie, bis first wife; and was 
halfabrother tu dee late amialle Regi- 
nald, Bishop of Calcuus, who was by 
1 second wife. Towards this brother 
Ike acted a most affectionate part, super- 
imeuded his education, took great in- 
terest in his literary efforte, and was 
justly proud of bis talents and virtues, 

Mr. Heber was bora in Westminster 
‘on the Sth of January 1773; and was 
‘educated under the private tuition of 
the late Jearned Gearge Glase. He 
then proceeded to the University of 

ford, ant was entered at Braseacse 
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College. There be cultivated sseidu- 
‘ously an acquaintance with the Greek 
and Latia Clamies, and acquired that 
taste for them which accompanied him 
Ghrough life, and which was the means 
Of introducing him to ube friendship of 
Porwn, Dr. Burney, and other emi- 
Bent scholars, ‘There, too, it was that 
the Inid the foundation ‘of his extensive 
collection of books; but at this time 
his views were limited to the formation 
of w classical library, with the addition 
of critical works, and the modern Latin 
poets: for whose writings he enter- 
tained (it is said) to the last a decided 
predilection. 

During bis stay at th 
formed the design af edi 
Latin pocts as were nut p 











University, he 








ee being accuted and useful 
. * Claudian” was printed the 
une year, but has sot been published. 
‘Live Schoo! for illustrating the Werks 
of Shukspeare and other English Au- 
thors, from the pages of contemporary 
writers—at the head of which were 
the Wartns, Guure Steevens, Dr. 
Perey, Bishop of Dromore, Mr, Ma- 
1d other eininent scholars — oc- 
cupied, at the time Mr. Heber enteret 
life, distinguisted rank in English 
literature, 
gentlenen, and his acquaintance with 
many of the, heinilyed a taste for old 

















and dramatic writuers. ‘Ihe commence. 
ment was, however, sufficiently humble, 





visits to the metropolis, fur the pur- 
pow of attending the book sales, to 
purchaw classics, he was struck with 
the high prices which were given for 
old English book 
day accidentally. met 
Jume called * The Vallie of Varictis 
by Henry Peacham, be took it to the 
late Mr. Bindley of the Stamp Office, 
the cetebrated collector, and asked him, 
“If that was not a curious book? 
Mr. Bindley, after looking at it, an- 
awered, “ Yes: not very — but rather 

curious book.” Such wes tbe be- 
ning of Br. Heber’s collection of 
ancient English literature; a collee- 
liom whieh for extent and richness hes 
never beew equalled, and perbaps meres 
will be surpassed. 
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Ta the year 1804 be succeeded, on 
the death of his father, to the estates in 
Yorkshire and Shropshire, which he 
augmented by purchese, and consider- 
ably improved. In the yet 1806 he 
offered himself as representative for the 
Univenity of Oxford; tut was suc- 
cessfully opposed by the late Lord Col- 
cbevter. Whilst resident there ax a 
atudeat, he had become a great atimirer 
of parliamentary orauury : and on any 
{great question arising, was often known 
10 leave the Liniversity a1 mid-day, to 
be present at the contests of Yi 
Burke, & cl 
Oxford 
thus beeame conspicuous among iis 
contemporaries axa warm pol 
aid le hipped wo lene Forty 
formed the desire to become one of 
the Representatives of the University, 
which was at length accomplished in 
Ure, 

Mr. Heber's station in life, his omy 
fortune, his gentlemanly manncry, lite 
rary sequirements, and agreeable con= 
veruation, caused his society to be 
courted at this time by all rauks; and 
few men could boast so extensive and 
























valuable a circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances, among whom were many of the 
statesmen, wits, and chief literury and 
scientific characters of the day. The 
best testimony, however, to the enti- 
mation 


in which he was held in con. 
I tines addremed 
Scott, in the in= 
of bis 
usual 
has no happily 
siluded to Mr. Meber's literary pur- 
suits and social habits, 


“ Heap on more woud 
But let it whiotie as it will, 
We 'l. keep our Uheiumas merry al. 
















ene of glee, 

ieber, turn fo thee! 

Boe many a merry Dour we've knowo, 

And heatd the ehitoes of tikoght's tome, 
tay frend! mornent cease, 





these classic tomes In peace ! 
Of Roman and of Grecian lore, 





Gf wonder and of mar Protane 
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Bat why euch instances to you, 
‘Whe, inn inant, can reve 
four transuted hoards of various lotc, 
Sd Airmen twenty theusted tore? 
Phot Hike theite howe volumes faxt 
‘reasurea iu the Fraich'motrt chest, 
White gripple cwners atl refuse 
‘Fo others what they cannot use; 
Give them the pri ole Centar, 
They shail not 6 Tetters tree 
Ther pleasures 
‘Pee manele wakes 
Nolurne, of 
Beighe, ameter 
‘To every ear and 
Yat ehe, of ail sh 










Sir Walter hay abso, in other uf his 
works, ned Mr. Heber | and on 
jon of exch of the Waserley 








ding a eapy wn | 
rar als addressed av 
epistle au the Bibliors 
ber 5 which ted to Dr. Dibult 
ing to bite the Girt edition uf his well 
Known volume under the same tite. 
Mr. Adolphus, jun. addremed to 
his series of letters 0s the Authooship 
of the Waverley 
ford hin lotte 
works uf Furd the den 
names of the authors who have acknow- 
edged! his wmistance in throwing open 
to thetn his literary stures, oF comouni- 
cating inforn ould fora « long 
catalogue ; 
owe their origin entirely to his augges- 
tions, 

Soun after the pe 
Heber went on th 


























ig hin stay the fiivadship 
eminent 1 characters, 
echo were charmed with bis agreeable 
boundhews information on 
ic of elegant literature. En 
the year 1828 he was ouc of the persons 
‘whose opinion was taken by the cont. 

mittee appointed by the House of Com- 
wana telative to the purchase of Dr. 
Burvey’s library. [nthe year 121, 

cancy in the represent 
ativa of the University of Oxford, he 
again came forward os 9 candidate. 
His wide circle of friends, and the great 
interest nade for him, would at ence 
have accured his retura, but that the 























ing at that 
tated, many members of the University 
considered themselics buund to. clect 
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such a member as they were assured 
would refuse further concesions 10 the 
Roman Catholics 
either from not 
mind on a question of such vast politi 
cal importance, or from want of courage 
to declure a decided opinion, had not 
expressed hintelf x0 strongly on the 
subject 20 they required, diene gentle 
men either refexined from voting, or 
xoted for bis opponent. On the second 
day of the election, which was very 
severely contested, Mr. Heber's com. 
ieeued a paper, containing h 
Hienents on the 

i wh ig satisfactory 
major part of the gentlemen of 
the University, he bad dw honour of 
ing thereby the 
great object of h ition, | The 
sane sear he served the office of Sheriff 
‘of Shropshire. Tt was about t ° 
alo that he was engaged in founding 
the Athenaum Club; besides whieh, 
te way member of several other literary 
Societies ; — indeed, to use the phrase 
of Dr. dohoson, He was an eacellent 
clubber."" 

In the weond edition uf his Ribliv. 
mania, published in 1811, Dr, Dibdin 
gave the following character of Mr. 
Lcher under the nate of Atticus: — 

& Atticus unites all the activity of De 























































Witt ond Lamenie, with the retentive. 
news of Magliahuchi and the learning of 
Te Long. ot Atticus doth 


sometimes sadl He has sow and 
then an ungov passion te porwess 
more copies of a book thin Uncre were 
ever partis ta a devi, oF staining toa 
plant, and therefore, Feannat call hima 
duplicate ar a triplicate collector, * © * 

by being liberal 











oss a his Isbrary, 
sees himselt refveted, 





be vain of the numerous dedications to 
him, and of the richly ornasnented robes 
in which he is attired by his grateful 


fiends. * 

He has been known seriously to say 
to bis friends, on their remarki 

his many duplicates, * Why you see, 
Sie, no man can comfortably do with. 
out three copice of 2 bock, One he 
maust have for his show copy,and be 
mill probably keep it at his country 
house. Another he will require for bis 
own wie and reference ; and unless be 
is inclined to part with this, which is 
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‘ery inconvenient, of risk the injury of 
his best copy, he must needs haves 
third at the service of his friends 
This was a handsowne specch w address 
to a borruwer ; but it cannat be denied 
that Mr. Hiebcr's duplicates were often 
porcbased from thut pamion of Col 
lectors, wbich demands not only that 
‘an article sJiould he possessed, but that 
it should ale be kept fem the pow 
session of orl ‘The fact was that 
had grown intoan uncontrol. 
snd that if was only satistiod 
in him, as in others, by ap almost une 
law . The desi 
or (a 
same thing under anuther form” pree 
venting other collectors abtaining them, 
was not peculiar ty Mr. Heber, but 
nore remathatile in hin, teause 
exhibitul oo a barge scale md with 
ainple mivans. : 
Me, Heber’s comlact in Parliament 
69 means anvecralle (othe 
tions of mary of bly consti- 
iments, ac on Ho occasion did be sentn 
to speak in the House, thouzh constant 
in his attendance, and frequently ene 
gaged ou committees, His silence was 
considered as remarkable by many of 
his friends, from hix kuown 
and the flucney of his private convers. 
ation; hut it is tw be considered, that 
the studies to which Ie had devoted 
Linself, were little allied to thowe which 
fori the usual topics of discussion in 
the woate. There was, indeed, one 
great ocvasion which be might have 
when the University of Oxford 
ed a tneinoraide stack frown 
Brougham 5 bu ne Mr. Peel 
iv pest, and Mr. Meber 
cumsidered iitnscif exeused or antici- 
yaied. [tis also probable, that his 
wot hari 
iu eaty hfe accasioned his being di 
Gdemt of making the attempt at this 
Hinw ; and it nuit be recullected, that 
his time was so completely absorbed 
by his tibliograpbical pursuits, ay to 
secount for hi- 
important acquirements, and that en 
larzed_ circle of keowledge, which 
could fit him for the politi 




































































tibte with the punuit to whic 
devoted hisnself, and whilst fie was at 
Brussels, 
He had quitted England in the pre- 
evding year, and be prolonged his say 
for several sears, during =bich le as 
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cccupicd in inevassing bie cullection ; 
Keeping up at the same time, throngh 
his ageat iv London, his intervourse 
‘sith the sale-roomx in England, 20 a3 
to let nothing escape him thot was 
saluabte and rare. 

the year 1831 he returned to 
land, hut, alas! not into the society 
which he had left; living, with the 
excep is visits te the auction 
ooms umd hooksellers’ shops, entirely 
secluded: among his books st Pimtica 
er Hodnct, His ernstitution, trom 




















able irecgularity of houre both in diet 
steep, han 
paired, and his fr 
his heal sattering, thow changes. ‘which 














his life, b ne wan Very Fi 
he did not © that care of hin 
which bis delivate state required, Even 
in the last week of his bife he way ite 
yruont coough to veutnre out in the 
kind _remon- 
stances OF bis attendants. ‘This ae 
celeratedt the progress uf his disorder — 
an attach on the lings, attended with, 
great dilliculty in breathing, and jaan 
dice, He retained to the last an anaiety 
ta recumulate still further titerary 
Stores; aunt within the lust few days of 
his fife was ia communicntion with 
several booksellers and auctioneers 

Mr. Meher was tall, strong, ond 
made; and, util his health was ime 
paired, but the appearance of a perwon 
likely to live to an advanced age. Inv 
perou and features he wun not very 
ui his brother, the tate 1 





























Caleutta, though he was 
taller, anit better looking. 





Mr. Heber 
Hin address 
yurtcous 







and the charns of his conversation, 
which he knew well tu adapt to please 





all ranks and ages, und supplied with a 
fund of amusing anecdute, rendered 
him a most acevptable and’ delightful 
companion. In addition to Greek and 
Latin, he required the Italian and 
French languages; and had some little 
knowledge of the Spanish and Portu- 
grucse. Besides the editionsof Silius Tux 
Ticus, and ¢‘laudian, already noticed, be 
superintended thepublicationof the third 

lis’s Specimens of the 
Engtish Pocts,” which was remodelled 
and greatly inspraved from bis rich and 
unrivalled cutlection of old poetry. 
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valuable dramatic collection was ever 
ia the hends of the late Mr, Gifford, 


while be wae editing Jonwon, Mas 
sloger, and Ford. He also published 
an edition of Brewster's Tracslation of 





Percus, with the Latin text. Tone 
constitute, 10 fer on is known, the 
etwent of his literary labour; but he 
hhas left behind fim a vast monument 
catalogue and 
great poe of hie 
In early life he devoted some 








Tivrary. 
time to the aporta of the field, and aber 
to sgricaltural pursaite, haut mare from 







jet. 
bailif® inn rarwhle acrom his Helds, 
walking from an carly hour of the morn. 





was from hi 
derived the great wouece of bs plewsure , 
end to the enlargement and inprove 
ment uf wich be latterly desuted the 
time and tug auch of bis 













ing cummentrd, 

early period of life; y sale 

during the fawt thirty years he was 
purchaser, Mis library contained 








many of the principal treasures pos 
wenaed by the late Dr. Farmer, Twa 
Heed, J. Brand, Gearge Stevens, the 
Dake of Reaburghe, James Vindley, 

Honth, J. Berry, Gilb, Wake. 






Geld, J. Kerele, E. Malone, Ik, Wil 
t J. Dent, Dr. Gowet, Sir 
NM. Byker &c. He collected wid 





ports ; and wan well acquainted with 
their contents and merit. He wax 
very wearly becoming the purchaser of Routh 
Mr. Jean Francois Vandevelde’s entire 
collection, which has heen lately sold at 
Ghent contained ia 14,000 lots; and 
the purchased an entire library of 30,000 
volutes at Parie 

Me was in constant communication 
swith ment of the old booksellers in every 









‘and thove that periodically rable 
talogues frequently sent the sheet to Mr. 
Heber by the post, as they «cre printed. 
‘On hesting of a curious buok. he hes 
been known to put himmelf into the 











five hundred miles to obtain it, fearful 
& ietrust bis con to 0 better. 
isin Engl literature alone 
Mores were untemive, Hix 
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Se Spank Tals, Portage, ed 
sic, Spans 
French, far, very far exceeds any that 
ever was rade by a private individual. 
His collection of Mericen books was 
singular, iodeed, He had an insuper- 
‘ble objection to books printed on large 
paper, because they occupied so much 
room on his shelves. Some years ago 
he built a new Library at hie bouse et 
Hodnet, which he in said to have filled. 
His residence in Pimlico, where be 
died, was filled like Maglisbechi's at 
Florence, with books from the top to 
the bottom — every ory table, 
every containing piles of eru- 
dition. He had another house in York 
Surcet, leading to Great James Street, 
Weatminster, laden from the ground 
floor 10 the garret with curious books, 
The tad a tibrary in the High Street, 
‘Onford, an itnsnense lirary at Paris, 
another at Antwerp, another at Bron 
sely another at Ghent, and at other 
places in the Low Countries and in 
Germany, In short, there was neither 
‘end nor measure to his literary stores, 
But Heber war not a mere book 
& sholer, and a 













were 
uainted with the contents of 
+, oF could more eloquently 
expatiate on their respective merits. 
He was always considered ax a delight 
fal companion, sounding with literry, 
political, and critical anecdote, relating. 
to past and present He had been 
the friend ar companion of Profesior 
Porwn, Dr. Charks Burney, Dr. 
Routh, Dr. Raine, the present Lord 
Lyttleton, the late Earl of Dudley, the 
Bishop of Exeter, Mr. Kett of Triti 
sed variculrty bit relation, Dr. Marin 
of Magdalen. Dr. Whitaker the 
Historian of Yorkshire; the Rev. See- 
Weston, the Hon. and Iter, Wm, 
Herbers “George Film the, elegant 
Historian of the Poets 
Unnfords Mr. Kemble,’ Sir Walley 
‘Scutt, Southey, Malone, Bindley, Lord 
Spencer, Lord Grenville, the Duke of 
Huckioghum, George Canning, Mr. 
Frere, Wm. Lord Seaford, 




















ting, Dr. Dibdin, Mrz Amyot, Prince 
Gimitelli, Bishop Copleston, Ke. &e. 
‘He wax the medium by which Ponon 
‘was introdvecd to Lord Grenville, for 
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the purpose of editing o coreeing the 
thant Of the Onford Homer.” 

‘Mc. Heber was never married. His 
father bed, by 2 second marriage, thece 
children, two sona and a daughter, 
Reginsld Heber, the late lamented 

of Calcutta, is so well known to 
the public es to render any further men- of 
tioa of him unnecessary. ‘The youngest 
son, the Rev. Thomas Cuthbert Heber, 
coed 1816; he was e young man of 
ing parts, particularly fond of 
Peraldry ‘and. geeealons, very, quict, 
good-tempered, amiable, but somewhat 
indolent, with none of Reginald’s ac- 
tivity, "The daughter was inarried to 
the Inte Rev. Charles Cowper Chol 
mondeley, who succeeded the Bishop 
the rectory of Hodnet, and died 
Feb. 5, 1X31. The Bishop of Calcutta 
left two children, both daughters; and 
‘Mra. Cholinundeley has by her late hus- 
band four sons. 

‘The faneral took place at Hodnct, on 
Mondsy the 16th of November." {t 
was strictly of the most private charac- 
ter, and a walking procession from the 
hall to the church, a distance of somo 
500 yards, The tenants, abitt thirty 
tix in number, preceded tbe Rector and 
ro Curates; then the body, imine~ 


Chaltondei nephews of the decensed; 
the Messrs. Wrightson, his Srst cousins; 
the Rer. Dr, Dibdin, his old friend and 
i Macaulay, do. 



























Ea solicitor; end Jolin Newell and 
Jobo’ France, each upwards of forty 
years the confidential servant of Mr. 
Heber, Notwidhuanding the untoward- 
nets of the morning, the churchyard 
tnd the church were crowded with 
sympathisiny ators. ‘The vervice 
Wor teed by the Tee Orvald Legooster, 
the Rector (now in his 82d year), with 
amost peculiar distinctoess, power, and 
propriety. —- Gentleman's Magazine. 
NUBEMR, Lieat-General Sir 
Henry de; December, 1889. 

‘The services in the British army of 








Sir Heary de Henuber commenced in talion. 


the yew 1804, ox Lieutenant-Colunel of 
the third battalion Se ae te 
King’s German Legion. In 
loving yrer bees eopeined Colne 
Commandant of the battalion, and i 
Toll he woe iachuded lathe brevet of 
jor-generala. 


‘After serving for some time on the 
staff of the army in Sicily, under the 
orders of Lord William Bentinck, the 
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‘Major-Geseral was sent to Spain, where. 
he “eereed with the Germen 
wader the Mestrious Welli In 
June, 1813, he was appoi om 


tand the third battalion of the King’ 
German Legion as the frst division of 
infantry, and was prevent at she battle 





Trista i it foreunaecly Gell 10 this 
officer's lot to repel the treacherous 
affair at Basonne, a service of the 
highest importance. On the 97th of 
jeut ~General Sir 
John Hope, who ‘commanded at the 
siege of Bayonne, wished to put him. 
self in poremion of the entrenched 

Etienne, close to the 
easure, commanding it, 
‘The centre wax to he attacked by the 
Tine, the night by che light brigade of 

man Legian, and the 
1: Guards. — It happened, 
owever, that the centre movement took 
place before the other columns bey 
Unir march ; consequently the brunt of 
the action fell on the light brigade, 
under Major-General de Menuber. 
‘The enemy's piquets were quickly 
driven in, but the brigade experienced 
1 very heavy fire from the village and 
fortified church of St. Frienne, and 
abo from ao line of entrenchmenta 
thrown up on the bigh road to Bor. 
deaux. It was therefore determined 















imo execution in the 
snot gallant manner by Lieut.-Colonel 

er, commanding six companies 
of the first batustion of the Legion, and 
supported by the fifth, the brigade were 


thereby put i 
the enemy's posit 
time the riflemen of the first and fifth 
battalions, supported iy two companies, 
extended to the right, to attack the 
‘enemy's intrenchments on the Bordeaux 
road, “hich were very strong, all the com- 
tiguous houses being loopholed. They 
were, however, immediately attacked 
with ‘the bayonet, and carried by these 
troops, atvisted by the second line bat- 
ion. ‘Two officers, with ehout forty 
men, and a field pice, were taken. 

We find Major-General de Henuber 
neat serving in the memorable battle of 
‘Waterloo, anu for his conduct on that 
occasion he had the honour of receiving 
the thanks of Parliament. 

Upon the su, \n of the Order 
of the Bath, this officer was 
ax Honorsry Knight Commander, 
tras also nominated by his late prided 


pomession of the key of 




















« Knight Commander of the Goelphic 
‘Order ; and, in 3819, he obtained the 
brevet of Licut.-General.— United Ser- 
whee Journal. 

HOPPNER, Henry Paskyma, Enq. 
Por Captain, K.N.; Dee. 22. 1899; 
after three manthe’ illness 5 aged 38. 

Captain Hoppner was a son of the 
Tate culrbrated painter, John Hoppner, 

























Ew. 1 A., aud brother to Richard 
Belgrave Hoppner, Evy, formerly 
British: Consut: at Venice, Me 
connnenced + on board his 


which be had 
ue was ordered 
asvit in cinbarking the 
troops after Bie John Moure’s retreat, 
During the rest of the war he wax 
constantly on active service, either on 
the enemy's inthe Channel or in 





conduct on all 68ers 
him the love of hin shipmat 
npprobation of hiv superior. Sle ree 
ceived his first comminion in Sept. 
1N14, and served wy junior Lieutenant 
of the Aleeste, connnanded by the late 
Sir Murray Maxwell, on Lord Am. 
ney to China, in 126. 
Captain Hoppner's itimacy with 
Madore, one of the principal perov- 
ages at Lo0 Chon, urine ait agrecatile 
and interesting epiunle in the account 
of those intands; and the skilt with 
which be conveyed Lord Amberst and 
the boats of the 
of that vessel, and. 
opportune return on board of the 
Lion Jngiaman to the avsistance of his 
cotrades, must be remembered hy every 
fone whe bay perused the particulars of 
























John Ress in an eapedition tu the 
Polar seas, He aka went out in the 
second expedition, in the spring of the 
following year, ax heutenamt ia the 
Griper, commanded by Lieutenant 
Matthew Liddon; and returned in 
November 1820, when he received 200. 
a0 his portion of one-half of the par 
Haentary reward of SO®Y, which bed 
‘been offered for penetrating to the are. 
Fidian of 110° west longitude within 
the Arctic circle, 

In the third expedition, which sailed 
May, 1821, Me. Hi was first 
hewn atte Hovis tomassded be 
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the late Captain Lyon; and after his 
return in November, 1823, be was ap- 
pointed to the rank of Commander, 
by » commision ante-dated to January, 
1828. 

Inthe fourth expedition, which sailed 
in May, 1824, Caplain Hoppner com- 
soanded the Fury, which be was obliged 
to abandon in the ice, in August, 1695; 
hut the stores of which proved the 
happy means of preserving the lives of 
Captein Toss and his party in the last 
expedition, from which be so wnex- 
pectedly returned a few months since, 
Captain Hoppner returned in October, 

and was promoted to post rank 
on the 90th of December following. 
He did not accompany Captain Perry 
im the expedition of the year 1827. 
_ His health, which had suffered cone 

















South of ‘Europe immediately on his 
teturn from the last Polar expedition, 
Afier considerable und repeated suffer- 
ings, during the last five seats, he ter- 
minuted bis mortal career, cartyin 
tithe hisy te the grave thu evteum aad 
regret of all who were pervanally oc. 
quiinted with him, and tad an oppor 
of appreciating his many auniable 

qualities. — Gentleman's Magstzines 

MOSTE, Thomay Eilward, Faq, 
Captain in ‘the Royal Navy, unele to 
Sir William L. G. Monte, Baronet ; 
Joly 27, 18545 at Liteham, Norfolk ; 
iu hin 40th g 

Captain Hoste was th 
the Rew. Da , Rector of 
‘Tivetsdul Norfolk. 
At the age of 11, he commenced hia 
career iu the navy as « volunte 

yen commanded by 











fifth son of 



















‘months after, th 
ection with a Frau cl 
> in the bay of 
Kosas: and Sw William, ima lever to 
his father, after the action, sara, ~ My 
litthe Ned behaved like « hero.” The 
Amphion was soon after sent to cruise in. 
the Adriatic, where ber boste were con 
stently employed in cutting out vemels 
‘and convoys from under the bait-ries, 
on the cuast of Albani, Here young 
‘Hoste bad a fine field for the display 
of his gallantry aud prowess, of which 
he took every opportunity of availing 
himself, On ove of the Gist occasions, 
‘the boats being about to leare the abip 
‘on service, be was standing near the 
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gangway ready to join iu the expedition, 
which hit brother observing, told bim 
he was too young for that sart of 
work,” and be left’ the quarter deck 
apparently much disappointed. Tbe 
boats had procerded some distance, 
when the lieutenant in command felt 
something move under bis legs. and t0 
his no sinall surprise, found it was 
“little Hoste,” who had got inte the 
tboat through one of the port-holes, and 
hud stowed himself away under the 
stern aheets, In the latter part of 1809, 
be left the Amphivn to join the Spartan 
frigate, at the request of her Captain, 
Sir Jahtee] Brenton, an intimate friend 
of his Urother Sir William. In the 
‘May following the Spartan distin 
guished herself in a most gallant action 
with w very superior French furce in 
the Bay of Naples, where Hoste’s con- 
duct was very conspicuous, though his 
rank did not edmit of his name. being 
maentioned in the public despatch, In 
gonsequence of the severe wound Sit 
Jubleet had received, the Spartan re- 
tured to Engtand, and Heste once 
more joined the Amphion, just in tine 
to be present in the meniorable battle 
of Lis, March $3, 181%. In this 
action be was severely woundul in the 
band, and much buent by the explosion 
of acastridge. He returned to Fi 
land in dhe Amphion 
was paid off, joined. hie family nt God 
wick, where be remained Gi 1#12 
when, bis brodur having been ap 
pointed to his Majesty’ frigate ne; 
ch in her to bis old 
‘Adriatic, where lie was 
constantly employed in boat attacks. 
To a letter to bis father, Sir William 
again bears testimony to the gallantry 
of his condvet. 
bwerres, 6 wi 
boats, anil came out prize-master of one 
gun-boats. I think if ever a 
an deserved a livutenant’s 
commission for putting himself ia the 
way of shot, my young friend deserves 
i In October 1813, he was ap- 
pointed acting Lieuteoant in the Wizard 
brig, which appointment was soon after 
confirmed by the Admiralty. As 
Léeutenant he subsequently served in 
the Mediterranean, Ireland,and South 
America, under some of the most 
distinguished officers of the navy; 
amongst them Admiral Sir Benjamin 
Carew and Sir George Martin, by 
whom his services were justiy appre- 
cited. In 1825 he was promoted to 








































station in t 
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the rank of Commander, and was em- 

for a short time im the Coast 
Guard Service: he was next appointed 
to the Etna bomb, and proceeded once 
mote to the Mediterranean; he was 
soon after removed into the Weasel 
brig, and eventually into the Wasp 
sloop of war, from whict be vas posted 








in 189 In South America he suf. 
fered sever! is health from the 
heat of the cl and his liver, in. 





comequenc, was afterwards at times 





affected. Me hed teen to Londan for 
medical advice, but nu one anticipated 
hin death ti 





pened. —Geatleman’s Magazine. 
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the Hey. Joa, 2,D., 
Chapel Ruyal and of the 
Order of the Thistle, and one of the 
Ministers of the Greytriare’ church ; 
Junuary 2. 1994 5 ot Exlinburgh ; aged 
The 

Dr. Inglis was a native of Perth 
shire, In 1796 he wns translated from 
the parish of Tibbeemuir to the Old 
Greyfriars’ church in Edivburgh, where 
he beeaine the collengue of Dr. Erskine 
and the sueceswr of the celebrated 
Principal Robertson, For nearly 
thirty years he was the leader of the 
Presbytery of Edinburgh ; and though 
he ditfvred in church politics from what 
iv called the popular party, he lived 
with ali on terms of the mast affec- 














was strictly Calvini 

discourws were occasionally two intel- 

Jectual for an urdinary congregation, 
11.1404 he was chosen Moderatar of 





he the General Assembly, the highest ho- 





nour which the Vresbyterian Church 
has to bestow, In 18. , he w 
pointed one of the Deans of the Chapel 
Rus 

His work on the Evideners of Criss 
tianity, and his treatise in defence of 
Ecclesiastical Establishments, recently 
published, are exquisite apeciinens of 
candid reasoning and unanswerable 

at, 

His remain were interred inthe 
New Calton Burying-ground on the 
Vth of January. ‘There were t 
mourning coaches, and sbout the same 
number of private coaches. ‘The alu. 
dents of divinity nnd preachers of the 
Gowpel assembled in the College area 
about oar o'clock, and joined the pro 
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ceeniot es it passed. — Gentleman's Me- 


IRVING, the Rev. Edward; at 
Gleagow, December 6th, 1834 ; in the 
48d year of bie age. OF this extra- 
ordinary man we hope to be ensbied to 
give memoir in our nest volume. 


J. 


JEBB, the Hon. Richard; Becand 
Justice af the King's Bench, in Ire 
Ind; at Rostrevor,, N 
September i, 1634; in 
Mie was the eldest won of John 
‘and teother to John, 
Jae Bishop of Limerick; @ memoir 
of whom, in the carlier part of this 
volume, contains an account of thie 
family. 

‘The judge, after having paned 
through ‘the celebrated achool of Dr. 
Norris, his townsman, matriculated j in 
the Dublin University, in which he 
obtained his degree with considerable 
eredie. He afterwards was entered 
member incoln's Inn, par 
{0 being called to the bar in trend, 
rebea he became known to i 

























nelected 
jan event by which 
be suddenly end) teat unexpectedly 
became pouened of a bandsine in- 
dependenee. ‘The generous 


rin which be 





u comiderable portion of this 
in well known among such of his early 
ve him, and gave « 
nance on entering life 


¢ goud fortune 





friends as 
atamp to 
More enviable than 
which brought him 








Hie profemional progress, though wot 
Uriltiont, was solid and respectable ; 
and he arrived at the rank of fourth 
Justice of the King's Bench in Dee 
comber, TH18, through the succemive 
sep of King’s Counsel, and thied and 


eccond Serjeant, rather by force of a 


‘character then by extraneous claims oa 





the greed juries 
hawd toe wih Abie vole oor 
‘Orange party, were aciaed on by their 
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adversaries, and trested with comider- 
able asperity. His political opinions, 
however, at least those of bis early life, 
were not only tolerant, bnt liberal; 
and in the beat of youth, be deviated 
0 far from hie ordinary course, ms to 
engage actively in opposition to the 

jalative union between 
Great Britain and Ireland, producing 
im 1709 » panties wi h among the 
abundance of publications to which 





greater part of the others, 

‘This amiable and excellent man, 
who wax beloved, respected, and al- 
moxt venerated, by all ciames in his 
neighbourhood, died from the effects 
of an apparenaly trivial eceident, Iear- 
ing by bis wife Jane Louise, dsugh- 
tet of the Inte John Finley,” Eq. of 
Corkagh, whom he survived some 
years, # family’consisting of one daugh- 
‘ter and five sons. —= Private Cummuni= 
ration. 








K. 


$, General William, Go. 
imerick, formerly called 
Earl of Banbury ; Murch 20. 1834 ; at 
Paris, of influenta, aged 71. 

‘This gentleman was fourth in neal 

oles, who sat in the 

Convention Parliament of 1660 a» 
Karl of Banbury, but was aferwards 
refused a writ of summons, ax being 
an illegitimate son of the Countess bis 
mother by Edward Lord Vaux. (See 
Banks's Dormant and Extinct Barou- 
age, vol. iii, and Le Merchant's Ap- 
pendix to the Case of the Gardicer 
Peerage.) ‘The General's father wax 
‘Thosnas Woods Knotlys, nominally 
Earl uf Banbury, and 
Mary, Saogiaee of William Porter, 
Faq. of Winchester. 

He entered the army December 13. 
te ao, Ensign io the sd Guards, 
‘obtais jeusenancy, with the 
March, 1786, 
yin Flanders May 9. 
1793, and was present at erery action 
in which the Guards were engaged, in- 
cluding the siege of Valenciennes, 
until the army weot into winter quar- 
ters at Ghent; he was also percent 
during the catopeigo, in 
‘every ection, unti! August, 1794. 
‘December, 1798, be obtained « comn- 
pany in his regiment, with the rank of 
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‘Lieutenent-Colonel; end in 1796, at 





‘Miitia brigade, until April 25. 1808, 
when be attained. the rank of Liew- 
tenant-General. In Jan, 1806, be was 
appoinied Fink Major of the Sd 
Guards; in* 1818, Lieutenant-Go- 
vernor of St. Son's ; in 1819, General 
in the Army; and in 18. . Governor 
of Limerick, 

In 1808, General Knollys renewed, 
the family claim to the Eerldom of 
Banbury, the consideration of which 
was continued in the House of Lords 
untit March 9. 1813, when a Committee 
of Pritileges resolred “that the peti- 
sioner had oot made out his claim ;” and’ 
cn the 15th of the sane wth it wae 
{gher_sgrecing in whe Report uf whe 

Sommattee)_ further resolved toy the 
whole House, * thot the petititioner is 
hot entitled tw the tide, dignity, and 
honour of arl of Baobury :"" thus 
firing the Micgiimacy of his ances: 
tor Nicholas. ‘This was im a Houw 
consicting of sixty-eight Members. A 
very able protest, however, written by 
Lord Enkine, was recorded by him, 
and subscribed by the Dukes of Kent, 
Samer, and Glouccsur, Farl Nelson, 
Lord Ashburton, Lord Ponwntiy, the 
Marguis of Hastings, Lord Tow ead 

Dundas, 

‘We hare not opportunity in the pre 
sent place to enter 10 the pecu- 
Siar fentures of this cviebrated eases, hut 
we may briefly remark, that thiv solemn 
decision of the Heuse of Lords, which 
‘was supported by the opition of the 
twelve judges, was in opposition to the 
formerly received dogma of the law, 
that legitimacy was inferred, when ac- 
cess of the husband was not impostiisie ; 
thus forming a new sea in questions of 
the kind. ‘That the decision was morally 
just, is evident from this circumstance, 
‘among others, that Edward Lord Veux 
miyled the elder of ie tro sone by the 
Countem of Banbury, Knollys alias 
Pauz, and Nicholas itself was 2 name 
derived from the Vaux family. 

‘General Knollys married « daughter 
of Ebeneser Blacksell, of London, 
Eaq.; and by that lady, who bas bees 

FOr, KIX. 
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some years deceased, he had a son, 
formerly called Viscount Wallingford, 
aud other children, After the decision 
of 1813, the titles of Earl of Banbury 
and Viscount Wallingford were discon. 
tinued by both de father and she eat, 
— Gentleman's Magazine. 





LANB, the Hon. » Under 
Secretary of State for the Home De 
partment and M.P. for Dungarvon 
brother to Loni Viscount Melbourne, 
the Re Hi Sir ¥. J. Lamb, 
Countess Comper; Jan. 2 18345 in 
Whitehall Yard ; in bis 49th your. 

Mr. Lamb was born July 11. 1784, 











the fourth and youngest son of Penis 
ton first Viscount Melbourne, by Elise. 
beth daughter of Sir Ralph Mibanke, 





Bart. He was educated at Eton, where, 
together with his brothers, be was under 
ae indi care of te lan He, Dr. 

3 and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he acreated MA, 
in 1808, and passed through the aeual 
course of university studies with greater 
success than, from his retired habits and 
unpretending character, waa generally 
Known. | Hie was early entered of Line 
coln's In, and called to the bar, after 
which he for a short time went the 
Northern Circuit; but ho soon ceased 
practise, partly on accuant of ill 
healthy and devoted hiv attention prin- 
cipally to literature, His brother, the 
Hon. Peniston Lamb, who died ia 
1805, hail also heen bred to the law, 
and left him an extensive library. 

Mr. Lamb was one of the most active 
members of the Committee of Mariage. 
ment of Drury Lane theatre, wlien the 
Earl of Ens, Lord Byron, aud the 
Hon. Douglas Kinnaird, were hin ns 
sociasen. He was himself the outhor 
of Whistle for it operatic piece, 
18075 and “Mr. II." a farce. He 
ako published suime minor poms: but 
hhis moet elaborate and remarkable work, 
was « transiation of Cauultus. 

In the year 3819 le was put forward 
by the Whigs to contest the represen 
ation of Wesuninster against the Radi- 
cal, on the death of Sir Samuel 
Homily, The contest tasted Gfteen 
days, and terminsted ax follows: — 

‘Hon. George Lamb - 
Mr. Hobhouse - - 3861 
Major Cartwright - 38 
During this contest he bad wo en 
PF 
































the 





Accordingly, at the general election 
the following year be gave place to ts 
more popular opponent, 

In 1826 he entered Parliament, 
through the interest of tho Duke of 
Devonshire, as Member for Dungarvon, 
and he had represented that borough 
in four parliaments at the time of his 
death. On the aecouion of the Grey 
miniatry, be beeame Under Secretary 
of State wo his beother Lord Melbourne 
in the Home Department. Hix offi- 
int duties wore executed in an efficient 
manner, and hia speeches ia prt 
were delivered in a sensibl 
trepidl wyte, Hin carly 
warm affections hud led him to form 
that strong. party attachment which is 
tow somewhat old fashioned, but which 
when regulated, as in the ease of Mr. 
Lamb, by a sense of jw 





















oneurable purpown, 
sured, and bas undeniably 
proved tle most effectual expedient for 
enlisting either talent or xoal in the 
service of « mixed and popular govern. 
for enabling statexmen of 
bat “ability to defend and gro- 
, 






ren 
mote the enuse of ci 
Wherty. In private soci 
way Uneeverved, communi 

ble; his accomplishments were 
siinitied hy all who knew him bie 
Kindnew of heart and tnildness of tent. 
per were proverbial, 

He marvied May 17. 1809, Made 
moineile Caroline. Roealie Adelaide St. 
Jules, a relation of the Duke of Devon. 
Shire, aud with that estimable lady, of 
character entirely suoeting with hie 
own, be enjoyed the truest domestic 
felicity, oth heightened it in «doing 

hy stealth," and would have 
© blushed to ind it fame." She sure 
vives, hut newer had any children, 

‘A complaint towhich Mr. Lamb was 
subjected from his childbood, had be- 
come a0 troublesome in bis latter years, 
As frequently to confine kim to bed; 
wut the tranquillity of his domestic life 
was such as fo preclude any alarm on 
ite evcount. In the year 1833 an acci- 
dect, having no elation (e far as 
unprofessional persons could judge) 10 
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that comptaint, induced great calferi 
which, shout ‘Christmas, suddenty i 
creamed to degree that threstened dis 
solution, It was only then that a 
surgical operation was edopted, but, 
alas! as would appear from the skill 
that surrounded him, including Bir B, 
Brodie and Sir H. Halford, i¢ was 
sdopted too late, 

A post mariem examination took place 
for the natisfaction of relations abeent on 
the Continent, av well as far the heneGit 
of science, 

His remains were removed from 
‘Whitehall Place, on Thursday, Jan. 9, 
for interment in the family vault at 
Hatfield in Hertfordshire. They were 
accompanied out of Landon by the 

iages of Vixcount Melbourne, the 
Drake of Devoushire, Kai] of Burling. 























jan meton approaching Hat- 
ficld, by Viscount Metbourne and the 
Karl of Burlington. — Gentleman's 


‘OTIERE, John Richards, 
+ Captnin RN. ; Jan 26, 18945 
at Tannyvale, ncar Liskeard, Cor 


‘This nfficer's great-grandfather, Fre- 
desick de ba Penotivre, was the won of a 
French nobleman, but held the rank 
of colonct io the English ermy, and 
married Bridget, daughter of the 
Hon. Jobn Fielding, DD. Gfth and 
youngest son of Willian third Earl of 
Denbigh. 

Mr. J. It. Lapenoticre was born at 
Iifracombe, in 1776, and went first to 
wea in 17K0, with bis father Licueenant 
Frederick Lapenotiere. In 1785, 
great-uncle Samuel Salt, Esy OEP. 
then deputy-governor of the South Sea 
‘Company, being a warm patron of the 
King George's Sound Company, a new 
design for carrying on the fur trade on 
the western shore of America, he ent 
out thider with Mr. Nothuniel Port 

. one of the fellow voyagers of 
Captain Cook. The expeciton  re- 
turned thee years afer, with very ine 
different evccess, 

In 1791-3, he again sailed with 
Lieutenant Portlock! in the Assistance, 
in tbe voyage described in Portluck’s 
Voyage round the World.” 

In March 1794 he joined the fiag- 
ship of Sir John Jervis, under whom 
lhe served at the reduction of the French 
‘Wet India Islands, after which con. 
Jase be vm promoted to the rank of 

, and appointed to command 
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‘the Berbice schooner. He returned 


Lieutenant Lapeootere 
tained the command of the Joseph hired 
cutter, in which be wee sevecal thnes 
e ‘with the eoemy, nesr Beest, 
when empl in efoding pro- 
tection to the 
Sees peal rte the tog ot 10m, 
and Lieuvenast Ley 


fect at Trafalgar. He had the bonour 
of turinging home Vice-Admiral Col- 
lingwood's despatches announcing thet 
Blorious victory; he was immediately 
Promoted to the rank of Commander, 
and was presented with @ sword of 100 
uineas ral, from the Retrotc Fund 





(85, Captain Lapenotiere was 
appointed to the Orestes 16, employed 
on the North Sea untit the surmmer of 
1NO7, when he was attached to the 
armament sent against Copenhagen. 
He was subsequently employed 00 the 
Plymouth 1 where, besides other 
cxpuares, be took in 1810 the Loup 
Garou privateer, of 16. gums, in a 
Nonourdile manner. ‘He wasedvanced 
to post rank August 1. 181). 

Captain Lapenoticre was twice mar 
vied. His tiewt wife was Lucie o- 
hranne Margaretta Shean, daughter uf w 
gentleman in Urecknockshire, by wham 
the had four daughters, ‘Phe eldest sur 
viving daughter iy the wife of the Ley. 
‘W. Cuthbert, M.A. of Bewh Field 
Hour, Doncaster, He marrictl, se 
cundly, in 1803, Mary Ann, dauyliter 
of the late Lieutenant Juhn Graves, 
hy whom he had seven children. — 
Abridged from Marshall's Ruyal Noont 


LAW, Thomay, Esq., elder bro. 
ther to the Lord Bishop of Seth and 
Wells, and uncle to Lord Ellen. 
borough ; at Washington, ia the United 

3 aged TB. 

He was the eigh 


son of the Right 
Rev. John Law, 


+ Lord Bishop 
of Carlisle, by Mary, daughter of Jobn 
Christan, of Unerigg. in Cumberland, 


Po ae year 1773 be proceeded to 
Todia, having obtained one of those 
appointments in the service of the Ext 
Tada Company, which, in trout hands, 
ensure to the pomessors princely for- 
tunes. Soo after bis arrival be wa 
stationed as on auimant under the pro- 
vineial coune!l of Paina ; and not long 
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afterwards wes nominated « member of 
the Revenue Bosrd. 

On the a6th of Merch, 1799, be wan 
removed to Calcutta, and appointed a 
member of the provincial council in that 
‘city ; to which situation he was recom. 
mended by Sir Eyre Coote, who de 
seribed him as a gentleman well versed 
in the Persian language. 

‘Mr. Law retarned to Europe in the 
year 1791, having in the administration 
of the highly responsible and discre- 
tionary dutics of the stations which he 
tad occupied, found » wide Geld for 
the exercise of the philanthropy and 
liberality which, united to a nice senso 
of honour, were prominent trai 
hhis character, Whilst he acquired un~ 
bounded popularity among the natives, 
he secured the confidence of his supe 
tiurs in office, both in India and at 
home. 











bility und inte. 
grity, it may be mentioned that he was 
sppointed a member of the revenu 
‘voard hefore be reached tho age of 221 5 
and when he afterwards became ane of 
the chief rulers over a province of that 
vast empire, bis win, magnanimous, 
and beneficent administration obtained 
for him the enviable appellation of the 
father of the people, After his return 
from India he remsined in England for 
8 year or two, and then transferred. hiv 
to the United States, taking 
property, not large cou 
sidering his opportunities, but large in 
comparivon with the fortunes enjoyed 
by even the wealthy in that, country. 
Led by hiy reverence for thu’ charactor 
of General Washington, with whom be 
soon became intimately acquainted, and 
impelled by that eothuxisam which 
formed 1» part of lin character, in 
of the free institutions of the Us 
‘States, he invested in hots and houses in 
‘Washington (then just planned under 
the auspices of hiin whos honoured 
name it bears) the greater part of all 
hie funda. From that time he bad buen 
yas one of ita 
nd enlightened 
citizens, With the exception of two 
‘of three occasional visits to bis con 
nerions and friends in Enrope, he wan 
a constant resident there, employing 
hienself mostly in literary labours, 
indulging with delight in teh bes 
as his narrowed mensa (for his 
investments proved any thing but fu- 
erative) allowed hits to exercise. He 
Fived to follow to the grave his whole 
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farnily — three beloved sams, natives of 
Tndia, and a no lean beloved daughter, 
a native of Ametica, by bis wife Mise 
Ane Curtis of South Carolina. He 
‘Bientelf tas gone dovn to the tombs full 
Of years, the latest of which have beew 
ith ind overclouded 

by domestic privations. 
id him friends who appreciated his 
many valnable qualitics, and sincerely 
reywet lis memory. — Gratieman's 











Magerzine. 
LEONARD,  Licuten 
Richard; Ocu 31. 18 






Lane 

He entered the army ax an 
in the 51th foot, in Dee. 1 
became Seutenant in the February 
following. Afer sersing in Ireland 
during the rebellion of 1798 
barked from Southampton, aud jul 
Ralph Abercromby in the Mediterra- 
wean, He wrved the campaign of 
0 in Bgypt, and wan Assintunt 

eer during the singe of Atexandrin. 
Fir tao he was nppovnted ‘Town Alojor 
of New Lieumwick ; and in 1405 he 
obtained a Company in the New 
Mrunewick regiment, afterwards the 
104th foot, and continued to hold Leth 
thow appointments until 1819, when 
bho resigned the former, on hix regiment 
being ordered to Canada. In April 
Iie wax appointed Deputy Assistant 
Adjutnnt-general ; and in that situation 
obtained perninton to head his com. 
pany in the attack made o 
Barbour on the 29th of M 
this company suffered severc! 
‘was hinwsclf wounded. 

In the campaign of 1R14 he wax 
again actively employed. He bore a 
in the action of the 25thof July 

dy Lane, and was lonoursbly 
mention Xin Sir Gordon Drummond's 
despatches of that action. Tn the as: 
sault on Fort Erie, on the 1Sth of 
‘August, be wan eecercly wounded, and 
disabled from farther service in he 
campaign. He succeeded to the Ma- 
fority eaceted by the death of Licut- 
Col. Drummond, who was billed at 
Fort Erie, and sceved with the 104th 
in Lower Canada until it was disband. 
ed in 1817, Me subsequently retired 
fom amall property be bad 
part of the ground on which the ection 
of Lundy Lane wae Sought, and there 
closed bis honourable career. — Seyal 
Miltary Calendar. 

LURIN, Lionel, Fag; Feb. 16. 
1034; at Hythe ; in bis Sud year. 
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This gentleman was a native of 
Emer, and (or many yeare an eminent 
coach builder of ‘ere, In that 
capacity le had frequently the bonout 
of waiting upon his lite Majesty, when 
Prince of Wales; aud his Royal Higt 






nets condescended to take an interest in 
his scientific pursuits, and particularly 





this purpose were made ob a Norway 
yanl, which he purchaved 84 
and, having completed the alterations 
he deemed necessury, and proved their 

jemey as far as practicable on the 
Thamis, he procured a patent for the 
ioseation, which bore date the gd of 
November, 17! 
was printed in the third volume of the 
Repertory of Arts, 

About the same time, in adilit 
to his conversation on the subject 
with the Prince of Wales, be had 

we with the Dukes of No 
herland and Pordand, Adin, 
King, Adm, Schauk, and other ine 
fluetitial persons; and, abowe all, with 
Lord Howe, then Grxt Lord of th 
Adiuiraity, whoo gave him strong verbat 
approbation, birt was not induced to take 
any oficial steps to further his views, 
Shortly after, he wax recommended 
hy Capt, James, then Deputy Master 
of the Trinity House, w entest bh 
boat, whict ho thu antned the Bx 
meat, iuto the hands of a Kam 









































gate 
pilot, then in Louton, in order that its 








powers might be put 
in viuleut weather, 
but he never heard any more from the 
aan nor reveived any remuneration for 
the Experiment sod its furniture! Ue 
beard, itulewt that the boat had frequently 
crosed the Channel at times when 10 
other could venture out; and it war 
surmized that, having been detected ia 
illicit traftic, iv had Leen confiscated andl 
destroyed abroad. 

Having thus disposed of his fit 
bast, Mr. Lukin immediately built a 
new one for bicown ue (about 20 feet 
Jong, like the former). which, from the 
prodigies it perfurmed, be named the 
Witch. 1t wan let to weveral persons, 
and aniong others to Sir Sidney Smith, 
‘bo in repeated trials found that it 
could neither be overset nor sunk ; and 
ita rapidity of sailing (from its ability to 
carey a greater quantity of canvas than 
usual} was viumphantly proved by Mr. 
Lukin bictself at Margate, 

Fhough for a time Mr. Lukin’s 


(IMME Lost 
This was dune; 
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ible Buats " excited very 
general dicumion ; yet. like many 
similar inventors rather desirable then 
absolutely requisite, he bad little de 
mand for them. Besides Sting up a 
boat for the Hamborough Chasity, he 
Quilt onty four after bis own, One of 
there has oflen proved of vital utility 
at Lowestoft. 
Bone time, hawever, after his patent 
ired, he was mortified to wit- 
‘ous the attention excited by the inven. 
tion of Mr, 
of Shicids, who received not only the 
honorary approbation of the Society of 
Arts, bat afterwaris a pecuniary reward 
frow Pastis though, tw ‘use Mr. 
Ie, Me. Greathoal's 
as to all the omential 




















patent, and dificred from it in 
ho connideruble respeet, except the 
curved keel, which contributes nothing 
to the general principles of safety, but 
renders it unfit for a sailing boat." Ie 
may be remarked that the importance 
a xaur. iy in general too littl: con- 
sidered, of at luast not considered ina 
right point of view : it is foolishly iron 
qined that the public is most attracted 
by Grock and grandiloquence ; tut 
perhops we may autribute Mr. Great 
head's success to this circumstance, that, 
while Mr. Lukin's Unimnrergible Mout 
wend ta demand some troublesome 
cacrciwe of the understanding 10 com. 






















‘of thw heart, 
8 correspondent of + The 
6 Magazine” put farward 
claint ty the invention of the Jif Hout, 

» Opposition to Ui 
the part of Mr. Wouldhave of New- 
j and Me. Lukin i 









PR, 

‘The same party (Mr. Hails, of 
castle) heaving about the same 
sind a pamphlet on the subject, 
ma alw chought proper 1 do 
which be put forward under 
the title of © The Invention, [rinciples 
of Construction, and Uses of Unim- 
mergille Bouts; stated in a Letter to 
bis Royal ighness the Prince of 
Wales,” 8x0, pp. 36. with a plate. 

My. Lukin's mechapicsl ingenuity 
was exercined, as might be expected, ia 
Lis awn business ; he was the authue of 
severa) useful improvements in the 
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construction and conveniences of care 
Tigges, He alo invented a raft to as 
she in raising persons from under ice, 
hich he presented to the Humane So- 
ciety, and it has been successfully em. 
ployed in Hyde Park. He contrived 


teed for the comfort of impote 
fids, and presented one ta several infire 
marie He was abo skilled in the 
higher sciences; and pursued the study 
of mtronomy, geometry, optics, and 
hydraulics, “Ee invented a plavioe 
meter, and kept Tor many years a diary 
of the weather, which ln compured 

at Budleigh 





















il the year 1824, when his eyesight 
faded. i 


Me. Lukin was at the thine of ie 





Tarnh of 
About eleven year ago he dined at 
Teddington with four of hin brothers 
whose age averaged 76 yenra. By hiv 
int wife, Mive Walker of Bishow's 
Storefund, tre lias left ive a so 
daughter, the farmer of whom has insu 
He married, secondly, Mis Hesthor 
Clisold, of Ateading, who survives 
him, 

His body was buried iu the church 
yard of St. Leonard's, Hythe, — Geas 
Woman's Mazvzines 












M 


MANBY, Thomas, Bay Mew Ad- 
aniral of the White ; suddenly, at the 
nathan, 

taken i 








aged 67. 





Yepyer Manby, Ex. of Mibeay, 
Norfolk, a Captain 


sileets, and brother to Capen George 
Manby, formerly Unrrack-master at 
Yarmouth, who received 200M froan 







the Hycens, 
gence atnl at 
and West India 
In 1790, in co nce of 
the testimonials be produced, Captain 
Vancouver gave hit a master's mate 
rating on board the Discovery, which 
sailed ty explore the north-west count 
ef Aimerica, and to claim from the 
Fes 
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Spaniards the 

‘Whilet the negocistions were peoding 
a thet place, Mr. Manby wae 
painted to ect as Master of the the Chaat 
tender, in which situation he encoun- 
tered the perilous navi of thow 
toes with bo much skill that, in Sep- 
tember, 1794, Captain Vancouver pro- 
moted him to ect ss Second Lieutenant 
of the Discovery. He filled that sta- 
tion until the return of the expedition 
to England, in October, 1795, when 
Wie commimion was confirmed by the 
Admiralty. 

Lieutenant Manby wes serving in 
the Juste, of 0 guny when Lord 
Hugh Seymour was sppuinted to com- 
mand a squadron in the South Seas, on 
which occasion hie Lordship applied 
for Licutenant Manby's ansistance 
such terme, that he was made a Com. 
mander in’ 1797, and appointed to the 
Charon, which was comminiened oa. 
ttoreship to aitend the squadron. The 
eapedition did not tke place, but our 

retained his command on the 
Cane mation, unl be obtiond the 
mal Captain, in January, 
1799. Hin services in wa 

xy of convoys had recommended 
Tim to notice, art he was shorty after 
nominated tothe Hourdelais, of 24 guns. 

On the Ist of December, 1800, the 
Hourdelaiv sailed from Portsmouth with 
the Andromeda anit 
convay of Went tndia 























was diapersed by s furious gale. On 
the Hth of January be retouk one of the 
merchantmen, which had been captured 





bby the Mouche privateer, and another 
two days afterward. Having gained 
bis station of Basbadoes, on the 29th 
of the same manth he was chal by 
threo nail, and, having aboriened sail 
to save them trouble, engaged with the 
Inegeat brig, the Curieas, of 18 guns, 
which, after au action of about thirty 








minutes, was 30 completely riddled, as 
sbocily after to sink, unfortunately with 
ad five seamen, who 


twa midshiproen 





eaemy. 
of the Curicux effected thelr escape. 

in Manby eemained in the West 
during the remainder of the 
war, and returned to England, in com 
mand of the Juno frigate, in July, 
1803, 

After the recommescement of hosti- 
lies, Captain Manby obtained the 
command of the Africaine, a fae ve 
an frigste; ond be afterwards com- 
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oad, of Northwold, by whom he had 
two daughters, one of whum was mar- 
tied in 1827 to James Dawes, Esq. of 
Hampshire, who, im the following year, 
was created Baron de Flawon, with 
lewers of naturalisation under the 
great weal of Erance, enabling him 
to hold the royal domain of Fi 

presented to fim by the Prince of 
Condé. ~ Aree from Morshut's 


Maltin, Metess & » formerly 
MP. for the County of Galway + 
January Gil, 1834; at Boulogne; in 
tis woth you. 

‘This eccentric perronage was origi- 
nally 2 geotleman of good fortune, and 
was elected to represent the county of 
Galway in the Gret parliament after the 
Union, of which measure he had been 
8 warm advocate. He resided at Bally- 
eshinch in’ thet county; and com- 
manded a troop of yeomenry, and o 








corps of infantry. te was also parti- 
cularly attached to the xports of the 
ficld. ” But bis fanne chiefly rests upon 





i 
bis devoted patronage, in his Intter 
days, of those members of the brute 
creation, which are doomed to suffer in 
the strvets of the metropolis, In thei 
defence he obtained an Act of Parti 
known by hie name ; 
and, whilst he continued in London, 
he was indefatigab 18 before 
the magistrates crocs in which it might 
bbe put ioto execution. 

At length, however, is ick the year 1826, 
Mr. Martin toa his el for the 
‘cuunty be bad thea pened in six 
pasiiaments ; and his embarresscd cir. 
cumstances ‘cousequently drove 
sbrosd. His son, Richard Martin, 
Eag. of Dallyuabinc, is the presey 
member \wayshire. = 


mews Merevinn 

MILLS, the Rev. Willian, B.D, 
Fallow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
nod Late Profeaur of Moral Philowophy 
im thet Uuivensity ; May 8. 1854; at 
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‘Madeira, whither he hed gone for the 
recovery of his bealth, 

He received a part of his early edu- 
cation under the Hee. Dr. Ellerton, at 
Magdalen School, and was elected 
Demy in 1810. After paming « bril- 
Vint examination in the schools, and 
obtaining his degree of B. A., he coa- 
Ainued for seteral years as tutor in the 
family of General Sir Alexander Hope, 
with whom le resided at Dresden and 
at Florence, and scquired during his 
stay in those capitals a great command 
‘of the German and [alian languages. 
He afterwards resided, until a short 
time before his dvath, principally at 
Oxford, and, during the latter portion 
of the time, held the office of College 
Tutor, In him the University has sus 
tained the los of onc of its bi 
naments—~a man who concilinted the 
regard of all that knew bim, by the 
quialitles of the henrt no lees than of dhe 
head ; and who, in the capacity, whether 
of Public Examiner, of Select Preacher, 
or of Professor, displayed talents of a 
igh order, and'such as are but rarely 
wen united, An elegant and correct 
scholar, In the ordinary acceptation of 
shat term, he evinced ewine an enten- 

jve_acquaintance Jang: 
tod Inerature of modern Europes Wath 
# mind sufficiently subtle to relish and 
to apprehend the refined investigations 
of the Grecian and German metaphysi= 
clans, he possessed the power of render- 
ing them clear and attractive to others, 
by the charms of a luminous ard pow 
Tished at retaining a due rexpect 
and preference fur established opinions, 
he showed hitaself candid and divceimi- 
nating in his appreciation of those 
which were novel. Such wer his claims 
to the regard aud esteem of the Univer- 
sity at lurge ; but by the individuals of 
his own college his luse is still more 
deeply deplored. The juvivr portion 
of the Society has, by bis death, boen 
deprived of an instructor, endearut to 
them by the amenity of his manners, 
and both willing and able to lead them 
forward in the paths of sound learning ; 
whilst the older members hate to lament 
the Joes of a friend, whose sound and 
acute intellect might be appealed to on 
_graver occasions, and whose various ac- 
complishments served to caliven and 
diversify the daily intercourse of life — 
‘of one whose piety, untinged with either 
fonsticien of exclusiveness, svpphicd 
then with « model for imitative, and 
whose kindly Saelings and liberal views 
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extended their genial influence over the 
circle in which be moved, and reflected 
lustre upon the Society to which he 
belonged. His only publications are, 
an able " Disquisition on the Notions 
Heathens respecting « 
nd 4 Sermon proach- 
ed in the pulpit of St. Mexy's immedi 
aucly after the meeting of the British 
‘Aveocintion in 1830, cmithed “ Chriv 
Gan Humility a8 opposed to the Pride 
of Science,"” which wax printed at ihe 
caprese desire of some of the loading 
members of the Association. 

It is to be hoped, however, that 
Lectures on Moral Philosophy will not 
be altogether lost to the public, but say 
meet with some cumpeteut editor, — 
Gentleman's Mogasine 

MURRAY, John, Esq, M.D; 
Sept. 839; at hin boase in Wests 
gate Suvet, Newcastle-upon- Tyne, 
aged 65, 

He was the son of the Rev. Jumen 
Murray, who was the fret tuinister of 
the mevting-houre now oceupicit by a 
congregation of Scotch Presbyterians 
in the High Bridge, Newcastle ; and 
lao euther of numerous works on 10 
igion end politics ; to whose 
there is a gravestone in Su Andrew’ 
churchyard, bearing this inseriptic 
The congregation of Protestant Die 
venters, asseinbled at the High Bridge 
in this town, have ptacud Uhis testinnan 
to their late faithful and extoerseal 
ster, the Mev. James Murty, who 
fought 4 good fight, kept the fuith, and 
Ainisbed hi» course the 24th June, 1782, 
aged 50 year.” Dr. Murvay's moth 
was Miss Sarah Weddle, whose father 
had an extate near Belford in Northum- 
berland, from whom 
by the subject of this me: 
brother Williamn, who is a silk wanu- 
facturer in Menchester. Ife hud alwe 
























































residing at North Shiclds, 

BMr. Murray studied medicine 
Glawgow ; and for many years practined 
with great succens and celebrity as a 

mate frie 
large avd Young, and 
cal adviser wo themselves and fa 
Dr. Ramasy bed sho high opiniun of 
his medical talents. Vrior w his deatis 
he had been 33 years surgeon to the 
Newesatle Dispemory, the last report 
for which Lears thi» bonourable testi- 
snuny tw hiv chasucter, and seal fur the 
interests of thatadmizable institution » 

Fr4 
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+ Fils eataable services for a perlod 
of $8 years; his talents and merits in 
the falibfal discharge of bbe professional 
duties ; bis numberiem ects of bene- 





Jong remembered. a iy sppre- 
cinted with gratitude, not only by the 
Committee and ‘but by all 


‘Governors, 
clawes of the community.” 

Mr. Murray, in the early period of 
fife, had » strong pewion for scientific 
and literary pursuit, Tn 1792 he wae 
a meinber of a small society of friends, 





and who were the auspicious planters 
of that Lroad and umbrageous tree of 
knowledge, “ the Philowphical Society 


of Newcaule.” Chemical acience at 
thet time wus joot beginning to unfold 
its wonders and its benefin to the in 
Habitants of that place; and Me, Mur. 
ray was the frst who prepared soda 
water there for sale. ‘Thix he did by 
hw cummon mody of prewure then ia 
Finding this method tedious and 
inconvenient, he fell upon the eapee 
dient of divposing of it in strong glass 
bores, which were made under his 
direction by the Inte Trane Coukwon, 
E 














Tho Gatesbesil core of Volunteers 
was formed in 180, under the com 
mand of Lt. Col, Eltison, and with 
Murray for ite Adjutant, in 
ich important office his tun for 
military tecticn was so strikingly die 
Played, that at every review the ine 
specting ufficer was delighted with his 
tact and skill in carrying his corps 
dhrough ite varios evolutions In 
muni, too, he wan @ master: and bee 
sides varioas picevs, such a the airs of 
* Taadi the Moor,” The Poor ¥il- 
lage Maid," * The Blue Bell," « Dear 
Mary, my Love,” « The Merry Se 
voyard,” te. &e. which have been pub- 
Sinbad, be was the author of many other 
admired compositions sill in ‘manv- 
hia disposition wes remark 
tbe and atsible, he had » eva 
¥ mind. Ase 
a Piend be wes cheerful, frank, 
and sincere. In hie jon he 
could call to bia aid a natural well-in 
formed and profoond sagecity in ioves- 
the latent causa of diseases — 
a Glent which never cume into vulgar 























veri 
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notice, because dhis modesty threw & 
vell over his own perfection; but 
which could not be bid from the emi- 
‘neat practitioners who were his con 

ies. And it must not be for- 
gotten to mention thet while, im his 
office of Surgeon to the Dispenmery, his 
skill aod attention were unvemittingly 
exerted among the puorest apd most 
wretched of his patients, his benevolence 
often supported whole families where 
disease hed destroyed the means of 
their wubsistence. In. domewic life he 
wa docile and obliging; and in his 
habits nystematically F and alnte 
mious. Milk, coffee, and ten were his 
common beverage; all fermented and 
distitled liyuors he hated, and never 
tasted ; still, however, for muny years 
he coutd not be seid to have enjoyed 
good health: for at times be suffered 
much from gout; and for the last two 
years of his life, some organic affection, 
it is supposed, in the rain, gradually 
deprived him of all consciousness of 
whut was passing around him; and 
friendship and affection, for some 
montis before bis death, could only 
gate on the living ruins uf one who, in 
the prime of bis intelicetual pewers, 
was the wal of the society be moved 
in, and the eliarm of domestic life, 

He married Mary, daughter of Mr. 
Stoddart Rutherfe wine-rmerchant 
in Nowcattle, and widow of Mr, Ch 
but died without imue. His remains 
were interred near thove of hie wifewnd 
father in St. Andrew's churchyank— 
Gentioman's Sagaxine. 

MURRAY, the Rev. Alexander, 
D.D., Professor of Oriental Languages 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

Born in obveurity, minidst the bleak 
mountains of Gallow De, Murray 
rove abore all the diGicultice of his 
birth and educetion; and at au carly 
age he had ede great atainment, 
net only in his own language, but in 
te dead languages, the Lnowledge of 
raany of which he had acquired before 
he went to sehuol. While prosecuting 
his studies at Edinburgh, he was se 
Jeeted by Mr. Constable 10 arrange the 
papers of Brace the traveller; and be. 
fore be could begin be had to acquire 
2 koowledge of various languages and 
their dislects, which be did with won- 
decful facility, When = communica 
tion came to this country from the 
court of Abywinia, the scademice of 
the south failed 10 give it an imerpret- 
ation, and they were under the mocese 
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shy of applying for a translation to the 
fumble nainister of Urr. This led to 
hhis appointment to the ebair of Oriental 
Languages in Edinburgh, « situstion 
from which be wes soon removed by 
death. 

‘A subscription is now raising for the 
erection of & monument to his me 
mory ; end at a meeting which was 
lotely held at Glasgow for the further- 
ance of this object, the Rev. Thomas 
Drown, 1. D., who presided, remarked 
that © Murray walked, lived, and acted 
asaman of God, and a candidate for 
heaven, Tle was not only » man of 
profound intellect, but one whose mind 
‘was iunbued by the spirit of God.” 

A gentleman prevent urged the 
choice of Mionigaff as o site for the 
cunternplated monument, in preference 
to the sequestered Lirthplace of the 
scholar, — Gentleman's Magazine. 

MURRAY, Admiral Robert ; Juno 
0, Tei at bin sevidence, South Tl 
near 3 aged 71. 

‘Admiral Murray went’ to sca when 
re was a mere child, and may almost be 
said to bave been cradled on the wave 
Having pawed the probationary term, 
the served as a Licatenant on board the 
Ramilties, 74, commanded by that ac 
tive officer, the Hon. Robert Dighy, to 
‘whom he was connected by relationship. 
In her he was present in the encounter 
‘with the French fcet off Usbant, on July 
27.1776, on whichocension the tamillics 
tad twenty-eight men killed and wound. 
ed. Mr. Murray afterwards removed 
into the Prince George, of 88 guns, 
with Dighy, who had now hoisted his 
Ttenr- Admiral, ‘This was the 
his present Majesty com- 
is naval career, under that ex- 
cellent officer, Mr. Murray was warmly 
befriended by Adiniral Dighy, and ob- 
tained « post rank on the 15th of De 
cember, 1782. We hear nothing, how. 
over, of his movements till 1799, when 
he was commissioned to the Bloode, of 
Syguns, In this ship he served on the 
Leeward Saland station, under the 
orders of Sir J. Laforey, sill 1791, 
when he removed into the Blanche, 
frigate of simitar site and force with t 
Blonde, which ship was paid off in the 
same year. Shortly afier the breaking 
‘out of hostilities, in 1793, Captain Mur- 
vay was appointed to the Oiseau, of 36 
guns, being the third French frigate in 
‘which he beisted his pendant. In the 
spring of the (olloning year, he accom- 
pani Rear-Adwinl the’ Hon. G. 





‘. 
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‘Marray to the North American station, 
where he was actively employed agstost 
‘the enemy's privaterrs, and in the pro- 

tection of uur trade. In 1795 be tee 
mored into the Asia, of 64 gum, which 
he commanded on the same station, till 
the close of 1798, when the Resolution 
being sent home, Admiral Vandeput 
hoisted his flag ‘on board the Asie. 
‘Captain Murray remained on board till 
the death of the Admiral, in March, 











his flag on board the Ametica, 64, 
Captain Murray returned to England, 
where the ship: was paid off in Decem- 

officer was most axtiduous 
and to bin 










‘yard st Hifi 
when some daring 
repeated attempts to set 
a8 not again appoiny 
tou private ship, and received his 
in the promotion of 1804, In October, 
1809, he beeame a Vice Admiral, and 
in Sune, 1811, became Commander-in- 
chief at ‘North Yarmouth, the duties of 
which he transacted till the reduction 
occasioned by the tennination of hoxtt- 
Titien "On the 12th of Auguat, 1X19, 
he was promoted ta the rank of Admi- 
ral, but he never hoisted his fag in that 








capacity. 

in 1821, Admiral Murray was ine 
strumental in forming the establintiment 
of » floating chapel at Liverpool, foe 
seamen ; and als 
for their mural improt 
consequence of his exertions, the ' 





ees 


was lent by the Admirulty for the 


former purpose, Admiral Murray hay 
left two sons in the navy, the one « 
‘Commander, the other « Licutenant.— 
Vrincipally from the United Service 
Journal, 








NICHOLLS, Jobn, Ex. formerly 
of Goring,in Oxfordshire; in the spring 
of t882; in France; aged 87. 

Ife was the only son of the eminent 
Frank Nicholls, M.D., physician to 
King George 10. by a dauglter of the 
still more eminent Dr, Me 

Some years ago Mr. Nicholls pub. 
lished his Recutlections," which, a]- 
thouglt they sre the very reverse of 
egotistical, and contain scarcely any 
allusions to his own history, have af 
























went the Western Circuit. In i782 
he hed very confidential intercourse 
with several of the leaders of the Hock- 


ingham party, and much i 
Mr. Dunning, the effocti 





the Shelburne party in the House of 
Commons, and in consequence en- 





M 
reported to Mr. Dunning what 

Burke had said of the small number of 
the Shelburne party, his reply was, 
«Non numeremur, sed ponderarmur,"* 
In 178 Mr, Nichollebecame a mem- 
ber of the senate himself, being re- 
tarudl on a vacancy for Blechingley, 
fdirehich Lorougl bie was rechowen at 
the genera) election in the following 
yuar, He has devoted a chapter of his 
4 Hecollections” to the ewe uf War 
n Hawtings, with whom be was “une 
acquainted when the discumion was first 
ntered on in Une House of Commons 5 
ut, after the clove of that session, was 
introduced to him, and gradually ad. 
mitted to the most iutinste and confi- 
dential comraunications."” Mr. Nicholis 
underiuok « portion of tho defence, In 
Decomber, 1787, lw reaigned hin eat 
in cen hy acevpting the Chiltern 




















regard to the revenues of the duchy of 
Cornwall. 

‘AL the general clectio 
Was again roturied tw partiament for 
Trogony, and subsequently «had at 
different times much confiden 
course with Charles Fox.” 











1798 published bis speech, delivered 
Annuary S, on the bill for sugmenting 
he tates. 

In 1830 sppoard his  Recutleetions 
aad Refections, Perwnal and Political, 
ea connected sith Public AGairs duging 
the Reign of Gearge 111." 590. pp.408. 
written at Toulouse between the 20c 
of November, 181% and the 10th of 
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3 at Liverpool; of 
typhus fever; ia his 47th year. 

‘Mr. Nixon was a classical and ma- 
thematical scholar of eminence. By = 
course of lectures oa language in the 
Liverpool Institution, some time since, 
and the publication of an English 
grammar and other works of merit, he 
rendered bimzelf well known and re- 
spected by the literary and scientific 
circle of that town. Mr. Nizon’s ge- 
nius was not confined to literary pur- 

He was the inventor of the 
Uoting or alan organ, a keyed in- 
strument of greet nweetnem snd har- 
monic effect, and which, bad he lived to 
perfect it, would, in all probability, 
have partially superceded the church 
‘organ, ax from ite compact size and 
power of tone, as well as cheapness, it 
seems calculated for umall churches or 
chapels. It ix onty four feet high, six 
wide, and two feetsix inches deep, andl 
contains six octaves and an odd note, 
or screnty-tlirce qrulinas ‘The hast 
clowly resembles the rez kumana, antl 
the treble ia tenutiful clear and sweet, 
1c tims a bellows, wind-chext, and three 
swells ; one, the common organ swell ; 
the others are of Mr. N.'s ofa inven 













tion, Th one great difference 
betwee the ordinary church 
organ. Some of the metal brass piper 
of the latter are fifteen feet long. and 





pine or ten inches in diamete 
‘weigh tO0lbs., at a cost of 10, 
while a meullic pipe of the Aotia 
actly the axtne note, is 
ches tong, and weighs bes 
than Jibs. Que great desideratum ob 
tained ia, that the variatiun in wne from 
atmospheric effects is scarcely pero)! 
tible.— New Monthly Magesine. 








oO. 
ONSLOW, Arthur, E: 


> bis Ma- 





and honoured by a peerage, have princ’- 
tally seted fn Surrey, was originally 
derived from » place ea in 
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in 1799. He was for some years re 
corder of Guildford, near which town 





Serjeant Onslow married, fratly, 
April 9th, 1793, Mary, daughter of 
Francis Eyre, Exq., and aunt to the 
prewnt Earl of Newburgh ; she died 
May 14th, 1800, He married, 
secondly, June 13th, in the following 
year, Dame Pooley, widow of Rear 
‘Admieal Sir Francis Samucl Drake, 
Mare, and only daughter of John On- 

slow, Esq, of Dunsborough Mouse, 
Burrey, devended from » brother of 
the first Lord Onslow ; this lady died 
June 13th, 180t. Mr. Serjeant On- 
slow’s remaing were interred Oct. 12, 
according to his will, with those of his 
first wife, in the vault of the Derwent- 
water anil Newburgh fainilies, at St. 
Gileo's in the Fields. — Gendleman's 
Magazine. 














PARK, Profewor Jotn James. 

‘The following additions to the me- 
moir of the Inte Profemor J. J. Park, 
in our last volume, are derived from « 
commutication made by his father to 
the Lega! Observer. 

He was indebted for his dinin- 
guished acquirements neither to school, 
Ror to college, nor to tutors at home, 
where he continued till the age of 
twenty, His altsinments were pecu- 
lisrly hin own ;” and he was in truth, 
what he avowed himself to be, in his 
testimonial an a candidate for the law- 
profesorship of King’s College, s 
“ velfeducated ma,” On removing 
from London to Flampsicad, it was 
bie father’s intention to piace him as 
a day-scholar ; but the deplorable 
ravage made upon bis constitution by 
a scarlet fever apd putrid core throat 
diaqualiéed him, through defect of 
twearing, from standing up ina class at 





us 


any achodl, and laid the bese of wet 

consumption which under- 
rived hin comfort end bie life. Hie 
profemion was entered upoo in 1813, 
under the amicable auspices of Mr. 
Seymour, then « solicitor (and now & 
magistrate at Brighton), at whose office 
be sequired a general insight as to the 
routine of legal in i Vt 
departments. 
asa pupil wi Preston, tho emi- 
nent counsel, under whose initintion be 
continued two years. When he had 
been with hie about three months, 
Mr, Preston said, * Park 












uence, he wae assign 
“analytical index" to a work on Con 
veyaneing, which drew forth a valu 
encomium from his employer ; and in 
subsequent life many instances of 
friendly and flattering regard were 
shown. We entered as a student at 
Lincolo’s ton on Nov. 14. 1815, and 
then commenced practice on hiv’ own 
account, at A conveyanert under the 
bar. He was called to the baron Feb. 
6.1892. His “ Treatise on the Law of 
Dower,” a book in high estimation with 
Moral men, “wan published in 
Suggestions on the Com. 
position and Conteutasion of ‘Tithee; 
in 1893. Six years before he drew up 
the Bill on that subject which was in- 
troduced into the House of Commons 
by R. W. Newman, esq. in the session 
of 1817. ‘The production on which he 
exerted himself with most intense ar- 
dour, was the “Contre-Projit to the 
Humpbreysian Code," &c. published 
in 1898, During the preparation of 
this work, he sometimes toiled for 
fouriven hours a-day ; and the propel- 
ling impulse was his firm belief « that 
the actual adoption of the praject pro- 
posed by Mr. Humphreys would, next 
to revolution, be one of the grostest 
national calamities that could be in- 
flicted on this country." 

















1819 





To oppose it, 








, with all the energy uf bisin- 
tellectual powers, became not only a 
professional Lut a patriotic duty ; and 


his efforts were crowned with ultimate 
success. Several testimonics of high 
approval were received from honourable 
pervoneges on the bench aud at the ber, 
in England: while from celebrated ju- 
ints on the Continent, at Louvain, at 

‘Geneva, and at Gotsingen, be had lau. 
datory encouragements ; and also from 
Judge Story and the Provost du Pou. 
eau ic Nowth Auerica ; the latter of 
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whom gave bin « prewing invitation to 
Pensaylvania. Mr. Southey wrote 10 
Mr. Park, sen. that be hed reed the 
+ Contre-Projét” carefully, and with 
thorough satisfaction —" in these times 
{he added) it is # consolation and = 
coum fort ta see that we have euch a mind 
among ux Inthe months of March, 
Apeil, and August 1830, he put forth 
three“ Juridical Letters,” under the 
signature of Eunomus, in scference to 
the crisis of law reform. ‘Thove letters 
contributed waterially to raiue hin repu- 
tation, nnd to attract the attention of 
anaay Jearned jn the law. In Septem- 
her of the same year he printed (for 
nto the members of the 
j-cLaration of his views 
a reapeet (0 the profer 
sorahip of tow and jurisprudence in 
King’s Colle; hich he offered 
In Jenuary 
L331 he was appointed to the professor's, 
chale, iat in such a fragile state of 
health ax called more for a diminution 
than an increawe of studious Inbour, 
and which patcrnal solicitude would 
have dimunded him frum enteris 
upon, By some of his legal Griends it 
was made an arguincul of disuasion, 
that the appointinent would be very 
demructive tw his practice; aud this in 
ncomiderable degrer it proved, from 
the wecessity of relinquishing clients, 
lait he might have visure far the com 
pinition of hin lectures, mést of x 
‘wore weitten under such # complication 
of bodily maladies as nothing but a 
post mortem examination could have 
revealed, In October [8su, he printed, 
a letter on Cone 
adkdremsed to Sir 


nd wound 














































5 Exquire, LI. W., fore 
anerty proprivtary and heretlitary. go- 
sernoe of the province of Penmylvania, 
in Non Ameria; June 21. 1 
at Stabe Park, Buchs aged 7 
Mr. Pean was the eldest surviving 
won of the Hoa, Thomas Tene, (soo 
of the eclebrated founder of Ve 
ayloania), by Lady Juliane Fermor, 
fourth laughter of Thomas fint Eaxt 
of Punfret, Ue succented to the 
faruily estates, shen a minor, on the 
death of his fetes in 1774, In conse. 
quence of his materual descent, be was 
recehed ay a pobleman at the uai- 
where he was @ 
all, and the degree 











versity of Casabrid, 
mewber of Clare 
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of M.A. was conferred on him in 1779, 
and that of LL.D. in 1612. 

During the American war, the farnily 
of Peon endeavoured to set as medi- 
ators between Great Britain and her 
Colonies ; and having fnaily settled in 
England, they received in 1790 a grant 
from Parliament, of an annuity of 





In 1789 Me, Penn pulled down the 
old mansion at Soke Park (which hi 
father had purchased in 1760, of tt 
executors of Lady Cobham), and erected 
a new houre, from the designs of Mr, 
Nawnith, and completed iy Mr. James 
Wyatt. “It in in the villa style, of the 
Doric order, and contains « very fine 
lilirary 5 a view of it will be found in 
Nesle’s “Seats.” Mr. Penn alto 
erected a column in the park, on which 
stands # colowal statue, by Rosi, of 
Lord Chief Justice Coke, who died at 
Stoke Pogin 

Jo 1796 Mr. Penn published « trae 
gedy, entitled « ‘The Battle of Euing- 
ton, or British Liberty,” 
derived from the history Re , 
privately acted at the Haymarket thee 
tre; in the following year appeared 
4 Reply w the Strictures of the 
Monthly Reviewers” on the satne prow 
duction ; and atransiation of a Letter 
from Signor Hamieri di Calsali 
Count Alfieri, on Tragedy.” 
































and Dramutic Works," 
In the same Ine got Forth + 
amon Sense af 










ants of Bucking: 
hamshire in particular, on the present 
‘State of Affairs ; 


heentered the House of Carmo 
one of the members far Hk Iston : 





but 
we believe Irv was not a member of any 
other parliament. 

In 1802 be printed two volumes of 





‘ovine, consisting of original Works, 
Imitations and Translations ; " and, in 
1811, again two volumes of + Poems, 
being mostly Reprints.” 

Some years ago, Mr. Penn raised 
many a smile by his employing more 
than ane lecturer gravely to pereunde 
Hirer of both seavs to enter into the 

bands of matrimony. 

jr Penn bad two brothers, Gren 
sille Penn, Esq, F.B. As, sho has 
distinguished bimself by several able 
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Gnguished admiral, 

Esq., formerly 

and not less remarkable for his classical 

attainments a 

memory. Their 
t-Julinna, was the 

Thon. and Most Rev. ¥ 


of Armagh. — Gentleman's 











PHELIPS, John, Faq., an seting 
i counties of Somersct 







honourable farnily, he, by the excellence 
of his many public and private virtues, 
fully repaid tw society the value of the 
advent 
conceded to a dignified line of ancestry. 
Having for many years presided as 
chairman of the Criminal Court of 
Quarter Sevsion native county, 
he had, by the integrity of his prins 
ciples, aud the sildness of his judy- 
rent; advanced i judiiah character 
‘de ely 

quired vinder suck circumstances. The 
War and the bencty, by whont be was 
tynally beloved and respected, trailed 
hing as their friend and their guide ; and, 
ax way well and teuly said on w public 

1. jtamediately after his drecase 
{by ane whe knew him thoroughly, and 














an opinion), © in hi 
+s cyuatled by 0 








In alt the 





personal services were wendered 
readiness and without otwotation, A 
kind and judicious benefactor to the 

considerate and liberal landiord. 
tenants, he fulfilled the more 
immediate and secundary duties of an 
English country gendeman, in a man- 
ner whict, it is hoped, bleweth him 
that giveth, as weil ox hin that receiveth, 
In the wide circle of his personal 
friends and acquaintances, his bhospi- 
tality was unbounded as his sneans were 
ample and his heart was open. In the 
parrower sphere, within which his do- 
mesic affections were much centered, 
muck more, if it were allowable to lifi 
the sacred veil thrown by common con- 
sent around the privacy of family 
sorrow, might be said to the honour of 
ope s0 universally famented. His 











_ commanded « gun 
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heraldic motto was not merely a vai 
appendage to biv armorial bearings ; 
the words * Pro Arist Focis"” were 


















enshrined within his heart. — Geutle- 
man's Mogazine. 

PLAMPIN, Robert, Esq., View: 
Admiral of the ¥ Fob, 14. 18345 
at Florence, in his 72d year, 

Adwiral ‘Pnmpin was the son of 


John Plampin, Ko. 
Tall, im de county of Suffolk, where 
his ancestors had resided upwards of 
200 years He entered the nnvul 
service ia 1775, as midshipman, on 
Doar the Menowa, Captain Banks. 
On the commencement of hostilities 
with the French republic he was made 
a ficutenant, amt one of the find ser- 
views in which he iyed was 
the defence of Williamstadt, where be 
On the 21st 

























of March, 1793, in a 
enemy's camp on the Moonlykey hiv 
superior officer, Lieut. J, Western, was 
slain (to wlumn the Duke of York 
exected a tponument in the church of 
Dordrecht), and Plampin took the 
command :” the Prince of Orange, for 
his services on this occasion, prevented 
him with o medal worth 500 guilders: 
and on hin return to Kngland he was 
promoted to the rank of Comuunder, 
and appuinted to the Firm eluop of wae, 
Jo 1795 Capt. Manspin attained 
post rank, and wus commissioned to 
the Ariadne of 26 gums, from w 
he remuved to the’ Lowestoft 
This vewel b 
in the Mediterranea, and afterwards, 
fevia 179, w wins unfortunately 
wrecked, on the 1th of August, 1401, 
on the northeast cnd of Great He- 
wage Isle, in rete 
frum the “West 




























cour 











mander wns fully acquitted of all blume. 

Capt. Plumpin afterwards com- 
manded the Ani 0, amd the 
Powerful 74. 1 was attached 





to the squadron of Sir J.T. Duck- 


worth, and was afterwards sent to rein 
force Sir E, Pellew in the East 
Tadie. On the 13th of June, 1606, 
hee captured 
cabled La 1 





schievoun privatecr, 
riette, of 20 guns; and 
month, off Ceylon, a 
‘till more notorious privatecr, La Bel 
Jone, of 31 ans, which had committed 
great depredations on the British com. 
was afermardy enrolled in 
ish navy, under the name of 
the Blanche. 
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‘Towards the clove of 1806, the Pow- 
erful waa one of the squadron which 
sooo Sis Edward Pellew to 
Batavia, whore they destroyed a frigate, 
fowe brigs of war, end several armed 
verwl. After this, Capt. Plampin re~ 
termed to Europe on account of ill. 
health. He subsequently obtained 
the command of the Courageux, 74, 
nad commanded a division of Sir R. 
Strachan's feet, on the expedition to 
Waleberen in 1809. In 1810 he com- 
manded the Gibraltar, 80, and in 1811 
the Koyal Sovereign, a firntrate, Hie 
next appointment was to the Ocean of 
oS gum, in which he again served 
under. Bie E. Pellew, in the Mediverrs- 
noun j and he belonged to the Ulock 
ndiog fovt off Toulon during the re. 
uwinater of the war. 

‘At the Gag promotion which took 
lace at the peace, Captain Plampin 
was advanced to the rank of Hear- Ad- 
nina}, and in February, 1817, he bointed 
his flag on board the Conqueror, 74, as 
Commusandeer-in-ebief on the St. Helena 
‘and Cape stations, ‘This delicate coms 
miwion, a one of the guardians of No. 
polwo, ee held during the customary 
period ‘of three years, Ou bis return 
ie received, through Lond Wathurst, 
Uw unanimous thanks of hin Majesty's 
tniuistern, for the manner in which be 
had performed the arduous dutiew of 
at moat onerous command ; and when 
he made application to be mate a 
K.C.1,, te was told by Lord Melville 
hy certainly deserved Gut distinction, but 
he had never Leen so fortunate as to 
we heen in ® general action, there was 
He received a pro- 




























pledge wax redeetet by 
tent ta Cork iv March 1 
contrary tv preceden 
shifted hla flag to the Fore, in the May 
following, be retained his command the 
weual term of three yearn, Admiral 
Plarmpin wae warried, but left noimue, 
His death is lamented by a large circle 
of vimtance. remains were 
dncougtt to England, and interred in 
_, Wanstead churchyard. — Abridged frou 
the United Seresce Sonernat. 

POVAN, Francia, Bag, BCL; 
July 99. 18345 
on his pasaage from Medcira ; aged 36, 

‘This highly-gifted young can «a 
the youngest x00 of the Rev. Wichard 
Dora, LED, the Hector of St. 
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James's, Duke's Place. He received 
hin edecation st Merchant Taylent 
school, where be very early distinguished 
‘himself by his superior talents, and 
‘the perseverance with which be 

his studies; and attsined the head of 
the school’ st an unusually early age, 
Ts 1895 be was elected « i 
Pellow of 8. John's College, Oxford ; 
being the second brother who had ob- 
tained that distinction, it having been 
previously conferred. in 1818, on bie 
brother, the present Rev. RW. Povah, 
‘Minor Canon of St. Paul's; and in the 
general examination for the degree of 
Bachelor of Artain Easter Term, 1829, 
hhin name appeared in the first class in 


he was elected a selilar on the Vinerit 
Foundation ; and shortly afterwards 
bed the degree of Bachelor of Civil 


He wan admitted » student of the 
Inner le im April, 2851; and, 
sometime before thet illness which 
rendered a visit 10 a foreign clime ad~ 
visahle, had commenced the study of 
the law with the same diligence and 
devotedness that had previously marked 
hhin carver at Merchant Taylors! and at 
Oxford, His uatents and sequirements 
especially fitted him for success in his 
profeasion ; for, independently of hia in 
timate acquaintance mith those branches 
of kuowledge which are usually aught 
at public schools and universities, he 
was deeply versed in genera! literature, 
and ature and habit combined bad 
given to him orntorical powers and a 
facitity for public speaking of no ordi. 
nary escription.—" Gentleman's Maga- 
sinc. 

PRINGLE, Thomas, Evg.; De 
ember 5. 14. 
































of Scolland, of which he has left come 
pleasing remembrances, in the poetry 
‘which from time to time he gave to the 
public. Mr. Pringle applied himself 
carly in Bife 10 literature, as a profes- 
sion and was concerned in the estab 
lishment early management of 
“* Blackwood’s Magetine ;” chortly after, 
however, be chove to follow the fortunes 
of his family, who became setiers in 
South Africa, There, after a time, 
‘Mr. Priogle entered into some literary 
speculations in Cape Toxn, which, 
however, be was speedily forced to re 
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iaquiah, by the government, xt a pec 
Yous of Tittle lest thea 1000. 

Upoo the failure of these 
‘Mr. Pringle returned to England; and 
hia services were soon after engaged by 
the Anti-Slavery Society, as ercretary 
to Umt body, a situation which be com 
tinued to bold until within these few 
months, when the object of the society 
was accomplished ; and the duties of 
which responsible office, he discharged, 
not merely aa one expected to labour 
for bite, bat as one whose heart was in 
the cause of humanity and justice. Mr. 
Vringle isalso favourably known to the 
public as a sweet and graceful poct. 
is * Ephemerides abound in graphic 
pietures of African scenery ; and are 
idencea of the kind and Chris- 
ian spirit which accompanied the writer, 
in all that he did or wrote. As the 
's Offering,” too, 
Mr. Pringle brought to his task a sound 
Judgment and @ refined taste. The last 
‘work in which he was engaged, and 
which by finished ouly a month or (wo 
ago, was the revision of his volume en- 

















10 9 seeand edition, whi 
witl soon appear. 
the rupture of a bloud-resset confined 
rele to a sick bed, and greatly 
reduced the energies of» naturally 
constitu 1 towards the 
autumn it becate apparcat, that, for 
the preservation of life, a removal to 8 













re 
a trial of the south of peed ayinp im 
tumed bis thoughts towards the Cape ; 
the necessary preparations were hastily 
comploudl ; the pamage- was 

it wanted but three days of 





diarrhaa began to show itelf, under 
which the powers of nature, alrendy 
cnfecbled by confinement, speciily sank. 
He died peace! 





struggl 
moral courage for which he hed ever 
been remarkable, and supported by the 
recollection of a wull-speat life, and by 
the hopes that spring from 

Few men were richer in friends than 
Mr. Pringle; among their number we 
might enumerate most of the literary 
men of the day, and very many of those 
public men, who have made philan- 
taropy the beacon of their political ca- 
reer: and although Mr. Pringle die 
charged, during many years, with & 
fearless and bonest sal, the duties of 
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an office which exposed him to the 
Vitternem of party spirit, no man, per- 
haps, ever had fewer enemies, or de= 
ascended into the grave with fewer ani- 
mosities. — ditenawm. 


R. 


ROBSON, George Fennel, Esq. 

‘One of his most intimate friends bas 
furnished the following ancedotes, 
addition to the memair of thin dis 
tioguished artist which appeared in our 
Jost volume, 

He was born in 17905 hie father 
married iwice, and had a family of 
twenty children, — George was the 
eldoet by the second mi With 
‘Robson imitation by 
speech, Bewick's Hook of Quadru- 
peds, then lately published, was the 
carlicst object of his notice, Soon an 
Ihis infant hand could graxp a pencil, 1 
became hix favourite almost hin only 
toy. Between three and four years oli! 
he aurempted the imitation of natural 
objects, On one occasion bis affec- 
tionate and tenderly attached mother 
found hisn lingering bebind her us they 
were crossing a meadow; his eyes were 
fixed on crow pecking st some cerrion 
in the puth ; they lid searcely reached 
home, wher, to his meth 
a ate the craw in itv action 
ng, with sulficient accuracy ty 
pruve it the remult of observation and 




















At seven yearn old he wax sent to 
schuol ut Scarton in Yorkshire; and 
on his return to Durham he was found 
to have made litle progres in his 
‘school studies, but m: favour 
ite art, Nature may be said to have 
been his principal instructress ; but his 
ingenuity now begas to find meansof 
proving himself, little suspected by hin 
family. ‘The picturesque scenery of 
Durham nnd its neighbourbood (the 
subject of many of Robson's painting 
attracted artists of exuinence ote mad 
and s0 surely as one began his shetch- 
ing excursions, be found himself at 
tended by a ruddy rosy-fared boy, who 
hung upon bis path and watched his 
footsteps. Ie had not made much 
progress in his work before the same 
Tinte fellow was creeping up to bls side, 
end with an expremion of intense 
ntenance, epdeavouring 
to obtain a sight of the pencils magical 
creation ; by degrees the boy was uti- 
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to show his own attempts to 
these mighty magicians, and their de. 
cision was listened 10 with fear and 
trembling. Mr William Daniell (the 
academician), Mr. Cotman of Norwich, 
and many others, were referred to in 
‘afer-life by Mr. Robson with expret- 
Hof grinds ting eeouriged 
his carliest attempts by the 
tention, The effect of 21 pears instruc- 
tions wes soon visibl 
‘At the age of 14, with five pounds in 
his pocket, he feft’ his father’s house, 
never to return, On thie slender stock 
fe came to London, and 
and assistance of his kind 























enabled immediately to 
sto account. He made 
ings which were expoud in the 
windows of Mr. Cri the carver and 
ailey a Motborn, from the profs of 
. though sald at a very low rate, 
be wa enabled to repay hi father the 
five pounds he had received, in leas 
thaw a twelvemonth; and he now found 
tinnelf in a state of independence. 

He lived with @ most scruyutous ate 
tention to economy. To become a 
Kreat painter was worth the nactifice of 
every personal comfort: he would have 
bees ied to ive on Bread and 
sealer. 

About 1408 lie resolved on publish= 
1» view of his native city. He was 
peouraged by a large fist of sub- 
rte sucee tended 




























‘enable him to put in pence 
ice a acheme be had tong conten. 
plated, uf visiting the Highlands of 
Scotland. Our young artist experi- 
enced @ full ancavute of that high 
excitement common to every man of 
imagination, when be Grst fads bitmsclt 
amongn the mountaing The guides still 
remember the antics le performusl the 
morning he walked out to the banksof 

Ratrine. ‘That be aight enter 
enuirely into the romance of the coun- 
Uy, be drewed himeei as 0 shepherd, 
and with his walle pack, and 
Scott's pocas int he wane 
dered over the 00: all hours 
and in all seasons, He was standing 
by the door of the Hittle inn at Lock 
Katrine, when sone gentlemen and 
ladies (travellors) arrived. They called 
out to the laddie to tae their portman- 
tenu. Rotron immediately complied, 
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chrew it across bis shoulder, and wisn 
be had carried % into the house, 
gave him a shilling, which he peeled 
Sb then offered to be thelr guide a: 
well ax their porter. The travellers 
toon found themselves engaged with a 
man of intelligence, and not as they 
supposed, » shepherd boy. ‘The excur- 
‘at- ston wt an end, the guide made his 
bow, and asked bis fee. Que of the 
party (Mr, Wm. Harrison, solicitor, in 
Lincoln's Ian) presented his eard, and 
keeping up the humour of the scene, 
aaid be must defer payment till they 
met in London. ‘The acquaintance 10 
formed, proved very agreeably to botl 





‘The tate President of the Ruyat Aen- 
demy, Sir Thomas Lawrence, to whom 
hhe bad been introduced on hie fest 
coming to London, extended to him 
the kindest encouragement and pro- 
tection. $n 1805, the year of his ar- 
rival in London, commenced the 
Society of Vainterx in Water. colours ; 
and in 1813 he became an exhibitor in 
the ninth anousl exhibition of the So- 
ciety; and be was elected mcint 
the following year, ‘Tired of moving, 
the Society were suffering fur want of 
some pennanent gailery, and Robyn 
actually wok the rooms in Pall Mall 
East on his own responsibility, and by 
this bold measure gave to the Society 
a bocal anand aname. Asan 
active member of a Society, Mrs tob- 
son's charncter appears ina new light, 
Hitherto he bas been seen strugg! 
with dificultios wich concerned only 
iy own interests and reputation. Now 
he is found sningling Timself up with 
the fectings and intereats of other», and 
acting for the benefit of the whole. 
Ln itlusteating this part of his life, we 
cannot do better than copy the contents 
of a tetwr from Mobwon's oldest friend 
and most trusty condjutur, himself « 
distinguished artist. 1 
of his fife for many years,” says this cor- 
respondent, * was to ensure the success 
Day and night it was 

hole 
body was 
His cven- 
ings were devoted to visiting the mem= 
bers; exhorting, encouraging, and in 
many cases, at ids own risk, comnix 
sioning them to execute picturrs for 
the bene6¢ of the extibition. I could 
tell a thousand instances of his extra. 
ordinary zeal from my own personal 
Thontelge I sould usme ieany of 
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‘eur friends who are fully sensible of 
theie obligations to Robson for the 
anxious endeavours he was constantly 
ranking to advance their interests end 
their reputation, Once be set off on 
the last day of the esbibition to his 
friend the Inte Bishop of Durham (Dr. 
Barrington}, to induce hita to purchase 
«s picture dint sccmed likely to go back 
to the artist unsold, and be retarned 
in triumph with the money in his Inund. 
Never shalt I forget the joy with which 
ho came to tell ine of ‘the successful 
termination of the arrangements which 
secured to Lough the sculptor, also a 
native of the county of Durkan, the 
monument of Bishop Middleton. He 
thought highty of Lough's genius, and 
‘he waa greatly instrumental in enabling 
this snctiturious sculptor to surmount 
the impediments that stood in the way 
of his success. Lending or advancing 
money, giving commisions (0 assist 
hie brother artists, buying frames, to 
Jend for pictures that he feared might 
be injured in their effvet by being ine 
adequatcly framed ; — these were ac 
tions he was constantly perfor 
where be thought the painter's talents 
deserved, or his deficiency of means 
required auch assistance, In alll this 
kindness there wax never the smallest 
‘ostentation. 

‘The activity of Robson's own life, 
and the intense interest he felt in the 
success of te Society to which Ine hud 
ateache himself, did not prevent his 
‘annual excursions to the 11 
Scotland, He vinited (cuntinues the 
sume correspondent) every luke, sale, 
1, through atic whole exe 
































He was wr 
which partly his yeron. 

‘orulanus fwarth of 
Auiidius cante into the artist's 











himseif, and requesting 
dinner, said, with ratter a trageily air, 
# [ suppose, sir, x 

Rolsoa replied, in the same tone, — 





4 Thou hast 2 grin eppearance, and 
thy face 

Bears & command ist. 

“Thou canst be novther than Jobo V’bi- 


lip Kemble.” 


VOL. XIX. 
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‘The artist aud the actor met at 
dinner, and over » bottle of right good 
whisky vowed an eternal friendship. 

In the neighbourhood of Blair Athott 
she was discovered by the Duke of Aut 
‘oll, who insisted on his coming to 
dine with It has already been 
stated that Robson's only dress was 
that of a Highland shepherd.! {He re~ 
presented to his Grace how unfit he 
was in such costumw to join a fash 
alle party ; but no excuse was admit 
ted, and he went. Few men coulil_ go 
through # scene of thix kind better than 
Robson. ‘There was a simple dignity 
about him. The surprive his dinner 
dress occasioned was soon changed into 
respect for his talents and character, 
and the lasting fri p of the Duke 
of Atholl and was the result 
of the adventure, Many of Hobson's: 
most valuable acquaintance were made 
in these solitudes, It way inthe 
Vighlands be first met with Air. At- 

wit of Claphan, who proved a friend 
to him when he stood most in need of 
msistance, Te almost lived at Mr 
Alnutt’s house, during the time that he 
was preparing for publication his work 
of the Grampian Movutains, 

‘Thougls especially inspired by the 
seenery of the Highlands, Robson lid 
not confine bimwit to Scotland ; he 
visited his native county, Durham, the 
Lakes of Cumberland and Westiore- 
Innd, made hivowelf familiar with the 
mountains of Nur Wales, and crossed 
over to Sreland fur the purpose of 
painting the Lake of Killarney. There 
transactions lirst Lrnught bien Sito cone 
nection with the Sketehing Society, 
formed by a party of artists wou met at 
eoch uther’s houses, for the purpore of 
inlalging in the detights of coapori- 
tign. ” Robson's sight would not allow 
of his drawing, but it was one af hie 

reatest pleasures to autcnd the mect= 

nd watel the creat 
evening. A year before hi 
teas elected by hotiorary 
aivtuber, aud in no place will his cheer 
ful counteuance and goo humour be 
ised, than in the mevtings of 
that society. 

Iteference to these recent circum~ 
stances hrings the narretive to a very 
melancholy close. In the beginning of 
Robson went with his 
eud Mr. Hills, the animal 
painter, to the island of Jersey, from 
wheuce be arrived in town to attend 9 
amecting of the Sketching Society on 

GG 
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the 82d, for the purpore of bidding 
adieu to Mr, Leslie {one of its most 
valued member), who was about to 
quit England for America. On the 
Wednesday follawing, he embarked in 
ercellent ireakth and spirits on board 
the James Watt steam-boat, wlth the 
intention uf visiting his friends in the 
north, Iie was landed at Suackton~ 
upon-Tees on the Slat, extremely 
medical aid was iininediately procured, 
powibte to top the pro~ 
disorder, Ue died on the kth 
ith year of his age. 
‘There was something s0 extraordinary 
fn the circumstances attending his xud> 
den illness nad death, that his friends 
wished for a post 1 
‘The viscera, on b 
































ed generally nd Ladthiy ap. 
Pearance, with the exception af the 
mumach, whieh dixplayed iuarks of 
intense inflammation. ‘The little uit 


found in it being sulunitted uw the ac- 
tion of chymieal test, anderwent no 
change, 
of can . 
ovigin of thin inflanunation vib remains 
a ecret. It ix, however, cemarkable 
that seven of the pawenger in the 
Meansboat were affected mare ur 
Tess in the aanse way,” and that the Inet 
and indeed the only words «pk 
Robwon after his brother My. Jai 
1 Frown Durham 




























of a well-carned fame, and hiss ligh 
the ee of all 
hong, feel bi 
Jou, — Geutteman's Magazine. 
ron 
ofthe Wii 


who lost a leg ia 
the ection off Cape Henry, Sept. 5. 
1782, and divd in 1 He entered 
Ow navy at an catty age, and beeame 
Commander some time previous to the 
eanclavien of the Agterican war; and, 
during the peace that followed, le com- 
sanded whe ‘Trimmer sloop. In Sept. 
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1790 he was made Post Captain. At 
the commencement of the war with 
France, he obtained the command of 
iant frigate, stationed in the 
North Sea, and was afterwards employ- 
ed in the reduction of Calvi. He next 
commanded the Arethuxa, in the expe- 
dition under Sir J. B. Warren, against 
Quiberon. In 1604 he was appointed 
to the Swiftsure, in which ¢hi 
cruiving on the Spanish coast, 
companied Lord Nelson to the West 
Indies, in_ pursuit of the combined 
ficets of France and Spain. Subse. 
quently, he commanded the Royal 
Sovercign and Gihraltar of 80 guns. 
In 180% he was promoted to the rank of 
Hear- Adiniral, in 1812 to that of Vice 
Admiral, and in 1825 Admiral of the 
Whine 



















Robinson married in 1799 
Mrs. Shirley, of Pulseney Street, Bath, 
who died in 1811, — Marshal's Regal 
Newel Biography. 

RONALDS, Mr. Nagty of Brent- 
ford, nurveryman ; Nov. 1893; in his 

year, 

Ne was born at dat place, March 4th, 
1739, und was married to Elizabeth 
Clarke, Sept. 9th, 1784. He spent 
his long andl useful fife in a strict ad 
herenee to certain maxiins and rules, 
which he seems to have imbibed from 
huis father, who was a nurseryman, and 
carried «m husiness at the same place. 
At the early age of fourteen, he was 
intrusted with consideruble manage. 
ment of his father's business, for which 
be acyuired « strong attachment, and 
in which happy employment be npent 
bis whole tife. During his carly bo- 
tanival studies, he formed an extensive 
Herbarium, collseted chivtly from the 
hotanic garden aad arboretum at Kew, 
with "he assistance of the Inte and the 
prevent Mi This Herbariam 
Rot how in caistence, but sume off 
the specimens have Deen reswued from 
deeay, and preserved in a Hortus 
cus in the possession of his family. 
Mr. Ronalds wrote an excellent treae 
tie on the different xarietivs of brocoli, 

the Transactions of the Lorticu 
turat Society, of which he was one of 
the earliest members, He was alto the 
author ef a splendid work an Apples 
At appears that more than Shy years 
ago, wnany of the subjects llusrated in 
this work were under his awn care and 
cultivation, and that since that period be 
had uninterrupiediy pursued the study, 
and added to his collection of the most 
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choice and valuable fruits, This work 
is embellished with numerous drawings 
ty his daughter Elizabeth, in a style 
of taste and beauty which has been 


nent fru 
day. 
Northumberland, and i 
Preface that the author bad for more 
than half a century, been in the unin 
terrupted enjoyment of the patronage 
of his Grace anil his noble predecessors. 
fo alluding, in this work, to Mr. 
Knight's theory respecting the decay of 
epecies of fruits, the autlior obse 

# chat species as well as indie 
fruits, have their periods of infancy, 
maturity, and old age; but the period 
‘at which they tend again fo extinction, 
in very difficult to determine." One 
hundred copics of this work were solt, 
many of which were purchased by the 


first nobility. 
Up to the lax week of fas life, Mr. 
was engaged, with the avint~ 
ance of his sous, in planting the grounds 
of the New General Cemetery ut Ken 
sal Green ; he took a lively interest in 
this undertoking, aud was honoured 
with the confidetice of the Directors of 
the Company, in selecting and furnish 
ing from is nurseries at Brentford 
more than 14,000 trees and shrubs, to 
oreament and grace this last abode uf, 
mortality. 

Mr. Ronalds was characterived 
genuine and natural politeness af inind, 
He was adiscnter, and all his life a 
constant member and supporter of the 
congregation at Brentford Butts. He 

































lived. ip with its 
tucces: Bradshaw, 
Mr. G when, and 





Mr. Geary. In his religion he was 
but constant; @ true 
t, he stood fast, he fought 
@ good fight, and finished his course 
with faith, — Gentleman's Magazine. 
RYLANCE, Richard, 











gentleman of 
great talenty and varied acquirements 
‘By Meses. Longman and Co. his abili- 
ties, information, and iadustry were well 
Known, and justly appreciated ; his pen 
hhad been exiensively employed by them 
for many years; and be was the autbor 
and translator of « multitude of publi- 
cations, although, as 10 no one of them, 
we believe, is bis name attached, be was. 
Bot +0 distinguished in the literary 
world sa he might otherwise bare been, 
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‘Mr, Hylance was a native of Bolton, in 
‘Lancashire. His early boyhood was 
pessed in Liverpool, where he was ho- 

noured by the especial notice of the la 
Mr. Basson f whose kindness he 
37e spoke with tho warvoest gratitude, 
‘who put him to school under the 

celebrated Lempricre. Here he a 
quired the classical languages with exe 
taordivasy £2 ‘and afterwards 
Decaine so accomplished « linguist, that 
he coukd read, write, ant speak with 
Mueney, no fewer than eighteen tongues, 
and not long b: 
atudying the Welsh for the 
purpow of composing an ethnic essay 
on the aflinities of all languages, With 
is y and literature he was 
Brofoundly acquainted; and hiv rey 
ish style was evidently formed on 































jag from some of his 
ent connections, he was 
steadily and faithfully atiached 1 the 
church of England. “Two of ‘his most 
recent proiluctions were, "= An Ea plane 
ation of be Doctrines of Chiritiantty,™ 

antl “An Esposition of the Lord's 
Prayer ;" both of which have buen mens 
tiuned in several critieal jublicutions 
with the commendation whieh the 1 
i piety of the author, and the nim 
plicity and clvarucsy of bis statements, 
arguinents, and illustrations deserved. 
OF dhe excelent qualities of his heartythe 
filial seudes ness wish w 

sve and southed th 
able ther (who not above four 
years agy) allorded a convincing prools 
There were few plemanter companion 

than Mr. Hylance. v 

































countered at the convivial hoard, = Li« 


terury Gowtte. 


SAWYER, Sir Herbert, K.C.B, 

White; Naveinber 13. 
in his 70th year; uni- 
ersally regretted by his family and 
fiends, 

‘This officer was the eldest ton of 
Admiral Herbert Sawyer, of who: the 
following anecdote has been related :— 
* Captain Sawyer of the Active frigate, 

Gag@ 
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and Captain Pownall of the Favorite 
sloop, paid their addremes at the same 
time to two elaters, and were favourably 
received by them; tut their father, a 
merchant of immense property at Lis- 
Bon, although sensible uf dheie personat 
merit, objected to their want of fortune, 
and desired that they would discontinue 
their courtship until their cireumstane:s 
were much improved; which was 
shortly the case, by the prize-moncy 
gained hy the capture of the Hermione, 
1» Spanish register ship, io 1762. Soon 
earthquake happened at Lis 
ed the inerchant of alt 
geucrous Capiains, 
it, repaired to 
cling to the Full 
jun of love ond 
they wetted au annuity on 
ell his daughtern.” 




















father during the war with our ‘Trans 
atlantic culunies, at the conclusion of 
which he comtoanded the Porcupine 
sloop, at Jun His comuission av 
a Post-Captain, tore date E 
and in the following year be co 
ded the Pegasus uf 28 guns, 
Newfoundland station, — At the 
ment of the contest with 
he comniirsioned the 
from whach :he te 
















Atmphion 
moved about the year 2793, idto the 


gate 


and cruised in her 


Nava of 64 gut 
jand, and with the 


on the coast of 
North Soa fleet, 
1797, 










squadron. i 
succeeded Sir Henry Trollope in the 
rourmaud of the Rus 
d coutinued in that 
ng of INL, whe 





fund ‘evened Geom ren, tat. whieh 
Adautic, tad 
shncrratean. 


retuns to Eug- 





precede up te 3 


ently tu hi 
lanai, at Cantata Sawyer was appointed {0 


aaperintend the payments of the ahi 









ac Plymouth, where be remained o 
adranced to the rank of Rear. Adri 
Get & 1807, About the month of 
May, 1810, be hoisted his tlag ax second 
in command at Portsmouth; and oo 
the Sixt July, 1810, was promoted to 
the rank of Vice-Admiral. Towards 
the latter end of that year he procecded 
in the Africa of 64 guns, tothe Hatifaa 
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station, where he held the chief com- 
mand for nearly three years. 

‘Towards tie latter end of 1813, Vice- 
Admiral Sawyer hoisted his fag as 
Commander.in-cbief at Cork; and on 
the 24 of January, 1815, he was nomi- 
nated aK.C.H. "He has left a son, = 
in the navy. — Marshal's 

iditary Colendar. 

SKYRING, Commander George 
William; barbarously murdered by the 
natives of ¢ Roxas, on the coast of 













Major Skyring, of the Royal Artillery, 
who was stationed smany years at Gib- 
raltar. He served for nearly four years 
‘on bward the Aid, sloop of war, under 
the command of Captain W. TH. Stuyth, 
where, having gained sume knowledge 
fm he conducted 
& m 











acquired the rank of Licut 
be was emplused with Lieut. Hewit 
‘on the east const of England, ti 
recommendation of Captain Swnith, be 
sailed in the Beagle for South Amerira, 
ay xt assistant. stirveyur, under the 
orders of Captain In this 
poiutment he so ably acquitted himel 
that the nume of # Skyring Water 
was given ton vast lake which he die. 
covered ov the north side of the Strait 
‘of Magelian; and yn the unfortunate 
suicide of Commander Stokes, he ob. 
tained the tewparary commant of the 
Heagle, Tn this, howerer, ke was 
superreded ; but so useful hid he 
proved tw the expedition, that Captain 
Heaufort, the hydrographer, moved the 

rally 40 zeant him a commander's 

which he obtained in 





































No person could lave been more 
lappy than be way at being appointed 
to the command of she “Etna, « 
eying ship, in the autuan 
Vie suited for the 












of its western, 
pears that he bad Janded 








his gig on the 220 of December, 
far the purpose of ascertaining the po 
‘uf Cape Mor ad having no 
bonsion ef hostility on the part of 
Lis boat was anucd with 
of muskets. The unfor- 
prucesded to the 
summit of an cmincnee, about noon, 
‘with his instruments, accompanied by 
ax rwidsbipman and his cuxswafa, Many 
taatives gathered arvana ; but this being 
‘8 usual occurrence, it excited no alarm, 
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tilt several attempls at theft were made 
by them. While this was the 
report of a musket was beard, which 
‘was soon after followed by @ second dis- 
charge, and upon the Captain going to 
ascertain the cause, he found the four 
seamen overpowered by the natives, who 
bed forcibly taken posession of the 

which was aground, having at 
high water. A general seufiie now took 
place, in attempting to quell which 
poor Skyring, wis shot by the negro 
chicf, and ufterwards speared w 
savage Tnarbarity ; and, 

mom the coxswain w: 
Resistance being hopeless, the survivors 
fled into a patch of brushwood, where 
they dodged their pursuers, until they 




















were rescued by the ship's cutter, 
which happened to be sounding along- 
atiore. 





‘Meantime, the stespic 
rs.on board the 7 
cruising in the of 


ns of the 
and Raven, 
gy were excited by 
observing that the sig was bauled np 
high and dry. Lieutenant Kellett 
thercapon manued and armed the Iwate, 
and baving driven off the natives by 
discharges of grape from the Raven, 
made a landing. They found the 
Captain’s trody pierced with no fewer 
than seventy-four wouuds; bat that of 
the coxswain had been carrieil off: The 
reinains were committed to the decp on 
the following morning with all. the 
solemnity in the power of the officers 
and people, among whom their new 
commaniler had become dewevedly hee 
Toved, from the suasity of his disposition 

































and the hindiuss of his heart. fait 
Service Juurnat 
MALLWOOD, Mr ¥ 
‘some ; April £2. 1434; axed 








‘This rising young artist, whose name 
in mentioned with honour hy the Die 
rector of the Society of Antiquities in 
vol, xaiv. of the “ Archeologi 
Known comparatively ta few ; but from 
his merit deserved to be known to all 
sho make the Gne arts the subject of 
ateentiun. He was born at Peasemarsh, 
in Surres, on tLe 24th of June, 1806. 
Hlis father was the proprictor of, and 
for many years rexided ia, the Grand 
Howl, Covent Garden. He was 
Urought up under Mr. Cottingham as 
an architect, but never fullowed that 
profession, preferring that of an artist. 
His education naturally led bin to ar- 
chitectural drawing, which hy practived 
th unusual skill, both as to feeling 
id facility of execution, but perhaps 
his natural inctination was fur figures, 
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in sketching which he appeared to take 
a particular pleesure. He was known, 
however, as an architectural draughts 
man only, and more than thirty subjects 
engraved in “ ‘The Penny Magazine” 
were taken from his drawings. He 
also occasionally exhibited his sketches 
at Somerset House, and there were = 
few in the Inst Suffolk Strect Exhibi- 
tion. He had been much abrond, and 
has left a considceable number of ex- 
tremely clever sketches, taken while on 
various contineutal tours, 








cellence of temper and disposition, Mr. 
Smallwood was highly estimable. It 
is feared that the ses anguste: domiy 
added to great exertions made to nu 
port a young and increasing family, 
brought on a brain fiver, which in @ 
few days terminuted the ‘existence of 
this vatnuble and very excellent youug 
man —Gentleman's Magusine. 

SMITH, John Gordon, M.D. 

‘The following facts, in addition to 
ve memoir of this able but imprudent 
person, which appeared in our last 
volume, may, perhaps, uid in correcting 
the hallucinations of genius and leat 
which have so often been fatal w dicir 
possessors. 

Smith was hora of reputable parents 
at Aberdeen, in Scotland, about the 
year 1788 such was hiv own account 
of his age to the prosent writer when 
comiparing the periods of their attund- 
ance at the Murischal College, OF uhis 
alma mater, which hak produced not » 
few distinguished men, Smith wus, 
without observable effurt, a very ercilit- 
able apecimen. He became a good 
classical schular, and imbibed a taste 
ature, in which lie de= 
ited extensive powers and 

Te was instructed in 
i aod first 











much genius 
surgery and me 
distinction in his profesmion wan an as 








sistant surgeon to the 
which corps in his vocation he shared 
the glories of the Peninsula and Wa- 
teiloo, as also its duties in the army 
that afterwards occupied Franve. His 
military life furnished him nat only with 
professional experience, but with ad- 
venture, and a general excitement of 
bis powers; and he consequently re- 
turned to England full of energy, aud 
with various resolutiuns for its exercise. 

He paid his duty to bis profewsion by 
contributing to sedical publications ; 
le ako contributed to others of a mix 
celluncous nature, and largely te The 
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uth Lancers, of 
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and Captain Pownall of the Favorite 
sloop, paid their addremes at the same 
tinge to two simers, and were favourably 
yeceived hy din; but their father, a 
merchant of iinmense property at Lis 
bon, although sensible of their pervanal 
jected to their want of fortune, 
and desired that they would discontinue 
‘their courtship until their circumstancs 
were much improved; which was 
sborly the case, by the prizc-money 
gained by the capture of the Hermione, 
‘a Roanish register ship, in 1762. Soon. 
afier the curthquake happened at Lie 
bon, and deprived the merchant of alt 
is property. The srncroun Capiains, 

is repairl 10 
that place, whore yiebding tor the full 
ani noble geatifention of love and 
































Sir Herbert Sawyer served under his 
father during Ge war with our Trans 
atlantic colonies, at the conclusion of 
whieh he emmmanded the Porcupine 
sloop, at Jamaica. His commission as 
a Pont-Caynain, bore date Fels. 1789 
and in the following year he ev 
amanded the Pegasus of 24 guns, on 
the Newfoundland station, At the 
commencement af the & 















yeur 178 
Nasay of 64 guns, and cruised in ler 
‘on the coast of Ircland, and with the 
North Sea fleet, vn wutunn of 
1797, when be 
Saturn 74, at 

















command of the Russell, who a third 
‘nul continued in that stip Gil the 
of LNOL, elem Ih 
BO gains, and 
Robert Calder to. the 

purmuic of 
wd escaped fr 













un to Eng 
fand, Captain Sawyer was appointed to 
auperingend the payments of the ah 

at Plymouth, where be remained unt 
advanced to the rank of Rear- Admiral, 
Oct. @. 1807, About the month of 
‘May, 1810, he hoisted hia tlag as second 
in command at Portanouth; snd un 
the Sint July, 1810, was promoted to 
the rank of Vice-Admirel. ‘Towards 
the latter end of that year he procerded 
iw the Afcicn of 64 guns, tothe Halifex 
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station, where he held the chief come 
mand for nearly three years. 

‘Towards tne latter end of 1815, Vice- 
Admiral Sawyer boisted his fag ax 
Commander-in-chief at Cork; anu on 
the 24 of January, 1815, he wes noni 
nated a K.C.B, He has left a son,a 
Heutenant in the navy.—~ Marshall's 
Calendar, 

Commander George 
liam; barbarously murdered by the 
natives of Cape Roxas, on the coast of 















‘Major Skyring, of the Roy: 
who was stationel snany years at Gib- 
rahar. He served for carly four years 
‘on board the Aid, sloop of war, under 
the commaud of Captain W. HE. Smyth, 
where, having gained sume knowledge 
of marine surseying, he conducted 
himself so as to casure bis promotion. 
Tlaving acquired the rank of Licutenant, 
be was employed with Lieut. Hewitt 
‘on the cast cuast of England, titl, ut the 
recommendutiom of Captain. Sinith, he 
suited in the Beagle for South America, 
ax an assistant surveyor, wader the 
orhrs of Captuin King. In this ape 
pointment he so ably acquitted hit nel, 
Unt the name of Seyring Water 

was ylvon toe vast take which he dit 
covered on the nortt side of the Strait 
of Magellan; and un the unfortunate 
suicide of Commander Stokes, he ob- 
tained the temporary command of the 
Beagle. In this, however, he was 
superseded ; but so useful had he 
proved to the expedition, that Captaitt 
Beaufort, the hydrograpler, moved the 
Admirulty to grant him acommand 
commission, which he obtaincd in 
February, 1830. 

No penon could Lave been more 
happy Cun be was ot being appointed 
to the commaud of the .Etna, a sure 
ship, in the autumn of 1933, 
sailed for die coast of Afriea, to 
plete the examination of its western 

rs that Ine had fanded 
from his gig on the 2d of December, 
fur the purpose of ascertaining the po- 
sition of Cape Roxas; and having no 
vneion of hostility on the part of 
ives, bis boat was armed with 
only a couple of muskets, The unfor- 
tupate Coummander proceeded ta the 
suuninit of an eminence, about noon, 
with his instru: accompanied by 
a midshipman and his corsnala, Many 
natives gathered around ; but this being 
8 usual occurrence, it excited no alann, 
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tll several attempts at theft were made 
by them. While this was pessing, the 
report of a musket was beard, which 
was soon after followed by a second dis 
charge, and upon the Captain going to 
ascertain the cause, be found the four 
seamen overpawered by the natives, who 
bed forcibly taken possession of the gig 
which was aground, haxing landed at 
high water. A general scuffle now took 
place, in attempting (© quell which 
poor Skyring was shot by the negro 
chief, and aftcewards peared with 
savage Warbarity; and, at the same 
coxswain was also slain. 
Resistance being hopeless, dhe sur 
fled iato.a patch of brushwood, where 
they dodged their pursuers, until they 
were rescued by the ship’ 

chich happened to be sounding along- 
shore, “Meuntime, the suspicions of the 
‘officers on board the Etna ant Raven, 
cruising in the offing, were excited by 
observing that the yig was hauled up 
high and dry. Lieutenant Kellett 
thereupon manaed and armed the boats, 
and having driven off the natives by 
discharges af grape from the Maven, 
made a landiog. They found the 
Captain's body picreed with no fewer 
than seventy-four wounds; but that of 
the coxswain had been carriuil off. ‘The 
remains were committed to the deep on 
the following morning with all the 
salermnity in the power of the ollicers 
and people, among wher their pew 
commaniler had hiccome de 

loved, from the » 
and the 
Bert 

































4 Young artist, whose name 
is mentioned ‘honour by the Di- 
rector of the Society of Autiquitis 

vol, xxiv, of the  Archzeul 
known comparatively to fe 
hie merit deserved to be known to all 
who make the fine arts the subject of 
attention, He was burn at Peavemarsh, 
in Surrey, on the 24th of 
Mis father was the prey 
for many years resided 
Hotel, Covent Garden. He was 
brought up under Mr. Cottingham as 
an architect, but never fullowed that 
profewion, preferring that of an artist, 
‘His education naturally led him to ar- 
chitectural drawing, which he practi 

with unusual skill, both as to fevting 
and facility of cxccution, but perhaps 
bis natural inclination was for figures, 
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im sketching which be appeared to take 
a particular plessure. He was known, 
however, as an atchitcetural draughts. 
‘man only, and more then thirty subjects, 
engraved in «‘ ‘The Penny Magazine” 
were taken from his drawings, He 
also occasionally exhibited his sketches 
at Somerset House, and there were 
fow in the last Suffolk Street Exhibi- 
tion. He had been much abroad, and 
hax left a considerable number of ex. 
tremely ctever sketches, taken while on 
various continental tour, 

In mind and manners, and for ex- 
cellence of temper and disposition, Mr. 
Smallwood was highly estimable, Ie 
is feared that the rs anguste domi, 
added to great exertions made to sup- 
port young and increasing family, 
brought’ on a brain fuver, which ina 
fow days ted the existence of 
this valuable aud very excellent young 
man —Gentlenan’s Magazine. 

MITH, Jolin Gordon, M.D. 

‘The following facts, in addition to 
the memoir of this able but imprudent 
person, which appeared in our last 
volume, may, perhaps, aid in correcting 
the hallucinations of genius and talent 
which have so often deen futal to their 

sors. 

‘Smith was born of reputable parents 
at Aberdeen, in Scotland, about the 
year 1788+ such was his own account 
of his age to the present writer when 
comparing the periods of their attend. 
ixelal College. OF this 
ich has produced not 
isinguixhed men, Smith 
Without obserruble effort, a very cr 
able spec Tle became a good 
classical scholar, and imbibed u tasto 
for general literature, in which he de- 
aultorily exhibited extensive powern and 
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distinetion in his profession was ax a 
sistant surgeon to the uth Lancers, of 
which corps in bis vocation he shared 
the glories of the Ieninsula and Was 
terloo, as also its daties in the army 
that afterwards occupied France. Mis 
military life furnished him notonly with 
professional experience, Lut with ad- 
venture, and a general excitement of 
his powers; and he consequently ro 
turned to England full of energy, ant 
with various resolutions for its exercine. 

He paid his duty to his profession by 
contributing ty medical publication 
he also coutributed to others of a 
ccllancous nature, and largely to The 
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which, 


Military Register,” 4 periodi 
paket those of other distinguished 
pene, bas to boast of Mr. Kempe's first 
Botcs on Novioreguas” and gave rine 
to the nimilac works of more pretension 
in the prevent day. 
Smith was received in good society, 
1d mace himuelf acceptable not only by 
general intell ;, but by a plea 
sant and gentlemanly exercive of wit 
and humour, particularly in his di 
ation of the ‘manners of the north-cast 
of Scotland ; such as hnve been fure 
risked from ligher quarters on tlie 
south and west. OF hie military ad 
ventures he was not proiligal, an abs 
nence not cuinmon in military men ar 
travellers. One anecdote was brought 
ut by stood Mr. Bigan, the surgeon of 





























id clone at he 
Itsy Went Over 


afer « hatte, when be 
could for bin own pat 
the field of Waterlou, with a small. pe 
trl, to we if there were nay, whether 
friend or ences, that could be avaisted 





or comforter, passage through 
Heaps of dend, h It be heard a 

J, Here is one living 
‘Pho sergeant way, as this valuable rank 
of non-commisioned officers almont 
always fy attentive, but could bear 
nothing. | Swith encouraging hin the 
while he exerted bimelf in removing 
hudien, bott heard 

















don’t you know me? 20 was the good, 
aml brave Colonel Ponsonby, the be- 
loved of his regiuwnt, who, after being 
very twdly wounded, tind been defi 
among the dead, and who was thus pre- 
evrved to blow his regiment, and per= 
bapa mankind. ‘The 














Le perceived, ly the 
live female cherish ® Diitish sale 
fant child. and hopeless of its 
fate, Egan placed it before tim on 
bis hore, protected it throughout the 
campaign, brought it 10 Eugland, and 
it Is now, in all 

through a variety of most eatrae 
inary circumstances tun long to nar- 












should be said, had before 
thin (heing early M.A.) obtained bis 
degree of Doctor in Medicine. He 
am, white exereiing his versatile ge 
nite, anaious in anatomical demonstra- 
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tion, and a constant attendant at the 
‘theatre in Windmill Street, which still 
Dears the venerated name of Hunter; 
and here Smith's memory would obtain 
honour if an anecdote could be narrated, 
with regard to the treatment of subjects, 
and the less which science experiences 
from thoughtless impropriety in the 

It waa a femsle cae. He 
ime with his family in 








‘one of the old houses in Scotland Yard, 
which, it is belicved, was derived from 
some small office holden by his father 5 







sure with a friend in 
ere arow his first deter- 
mination in regerd 10 medical jurispru 
dency, and that friend had the delight 
of witnessing an audience to his firt 
lecture in a little temporary theatre, 
headed by the Director~General of the 
Anny Medical Board, Mr. Gutirie, 
whose name is a host, and others of the 
most able anen, bath professional and 
otherwi 

While prosecuting tis ntudy with 
mune difliculties, an event occurred 
which promised to sustain his rising 
fame, ant sinogth his paxsaze through 
fife, ‘The Jate Duke of Sutherland 
had proposed to take inte his house ax 
a sort of dumestic physician,  anun of 
seme intellect, who would’ have the 
benetit of his library, and the noble col- 
lection of MSS, He thought he should 
prefer a military man, and st 
fone who had served at Wat 
































Seance, M-Gregor, whore’ ronly 
heartedness prompity named Dr.Smith, 
all the requisite, Smith 
nd to tell him, and ask 
questions as to bis en- 
such an oceupetion. Hin 
wer was shurt: * Do not 
dare speak to me till you have concluded 
the engogenont, and prepared to Fulfil 
the recommendation of your worthy pa 
trons.” He did conclude, with privi- 
Jege of lecturing at the eyal Tosti 
ion, and this friend av imself of 
‘one opportunity to look at him at his 
establahmeut at Bridgewater House. 
He found him, surrounded by shelves 
of MSS.,0n the ground floor, taking 
his allowed pint of wine after dinner. 
lis friend frequently enquired how be 
found Lord Stafford, and was asto- 
hnished to fcarn that be saw little of him, 
@ What!” seid the friend, + domestic 
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aysician, and see little of his lordship! 
is your business every morning to 
enquire of his health, and if convenient 
to see him.” Ife said he was timid of 
intrusion : nor could his friend rally 
‘out of that timidity 2 man who, not 
withatanding an inveterate Aberdeen 
dialect, lectured at eare b2fore learned 
Profescor, Lady Stafford, however, 
seith w goodness of which ‘Smith was 
forewarned by his friend, meeting him 
on the stairs, at onee relieved him. 
Her ladyship enquired if he bad been 
ith Lord Stafford, and receiving @ 
timid negative, added, “1 am sure be 
will be glad to see you,” iinmediately 
introducing him. “General convers- 
ation ond further intercoune was the 
retult; and he afterwurils, besides pro- 
fessional atwention and conve 
read to hix Lordshiys for an hour or 
together, and wus introduced at dinne 
to the best compat 
Ie is proper here to Lear testinony 
to Sith’s fitint and fraternal feelings. 
Hie father divi, the house in Scutland 
Yard was pulled down, and in 
he was considerate of his 
mmather and sivters, Ile touk and gene 
teclly furnished a house for thens wt the 
comer of Trevor Squate, and made 
‘exertion to obtain for them patrone 
age in boarding school, for which te 
ins Stnithshad reevived a suitable edus 
cation, It did not, after a considerable 
trial, succeed, Lut this made uo difler- 
ence in his protection: hy evinced ary 
thing but sordid feeling. ; 
Another testimony ix due to his pro- 
fessional capacity. He wecompanied 
the noble family with which he was 
wow domiciled to ¢l i 
castle of Dun Robin, 
shire, where the then Mar 
threatened with blindness, Smith felt 
the responsibility under which be lay, 
while te did all that his best judgment 
dictated, and recominended the calf 
from Edinburgh of the best odvis 
‘An emincat character went express, and 
wehon he saw wbatbad been done, st 
it was precisely what he should have ve- 
‘commended, aud that if he reatained he 
‘could do no betice than advive that Dr. 
Suiith shculd go on as he had begun. 
‘Events withdrew his fri 























































Dorking as  piyician, with some 
ighly respectable patronage, but stil 
bei a his lectures and professional 


mectings in the raetropolin. They 
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were then again separated awhile, when 
nceident led to an interview at the Por- 
tugal Hotel. Smith was lying on 
beoeh in the box in which a profes. 
sional gentleman had dined with him, 
Tfe seitcd bold of his friend, implored 
him first to drink dock, then to remain 
with him all night, ax be wished to 
converse on bageeonduct he had re. 
ceived from the whole pro. 
fesion ; these liping declined, he 
demanded a promise that the should be 
vakfast by cight the follow 
ing morning. This was promised, and 
with mmch inconvenionce perforsned, 
fram a distance. Smith had departed 
for Dorking at seven! There was no. 
doubt he then laboured under aberration 
of mind, 

‘That friend shortly wer quittod 
ngland for sume eeirs, @ I = 
St, however, Sinith again 
him in the suburbs of London, 
The condition of buth, indeed, way 
end still pre- 
something of domestic life. 
lh narzated hig mcdico-forensic 
adventures, told of a book he had 
published on “ ‘The Britixk Army in 
France,” aul sone censurcs which it 
Jad brought upon him, and afterwards 
of his contemplating a work on Pore 
tugal. Ou being told ho must now 
Iwar with a frugol dinner, and no 
louger expect wine, he rendily agreed ; 
‘but afterwards solicited thot sume come 
mon spirit might Le obtained for him, 
whict he drank without dilution, saying 
water injured him, ‘Thix was the frst 
anark of excess or vulgarity olverveid 
im biow by his old fricul, Te sub- 
sequently took to him some quires of 



























wal, such 
defects as occurred were pointed out. 
He lingered hy the fre Gil late, talked 
of lecturing wgain, and wax en- 
couraged. Tt was now only that hie 
friend ventured to hint an enquiry on 
is leaving Lord Stafford and Dorking, 
when Smith, evading the first question, 
stated that te had been respectably situs 
ated at the latter pla told of the 
fan 














taking hix mother @ party to his being 

consigned toa mad-house, whence ho 

ilitary lunatic 

hospital at Chatham. His former tu- 

ruvur Ire broke out in a description 
oG4 
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of the apprehensions entertained of 
him by the perwns employed there, 
his being secured and dieted as a con- 
firmed lunatic, and the difficult of his 
obtaining 
ever, ended in hia discharge. 
After some alt 
peared to 4 
undue conduet 
et at eave up 
anence took pl 








juring which that 


Sriend, Crom unavoidable circumstances, 






friend was quitting his d 
dark black morning in November, to 
seek uvcilful rewurces for the day that 
im, when Sinith pre~ 

ail ina most subdued 
Tam no longer 
1 am an outcast 5 
Left with 








ented! hiss! 








Toukseller thinks be wi 
fast reranrce.” Mis friend told 
they were too similar in circumstances 
for such an address; that be was hime 
self, thangh ill, going aut from neces 
ity, wnat they aight ms well walk 
together, ‘They diel 50, anc ow the wa 
Binith vaidl, that tte Iandlond of bis 
obscure lodging in Mary-le- Hone, had 
Unroed hin out and seized all he had 
for rout ; that tw had been just barely 
dhettered for a nizlt or two fur charity, 
but could be sa wo longer. At they 
proceeded ditough Leicester Symare, a 
which caused 

Tis fricad remarked, 
is indeed sucls a hanging and drowning 
day as the Prench ascribe to un; bat 
































aaldted ; — 

| When all the blandisimnents of Jife 
wre gr 

The cwwari death, the brie 
five on! 





& Do you think #0, 
avabt it 

Smith tried many booksellers on thix 
ciscuit in vain, AC length, on return 
ing from Leadenhall Surcet, and just 
ant they hed reached St. Paul's, his 
Friend recellected Alewsns. Fisher, of 
Newgete Strect. Smith, in despair, 
to return ; the other insisted, 
and had the pleasure to sce him come 
out from the dour without the parcet. 
‘Ho acon after received 20. for bis MS. 
of © Santarent," &c, His friend saw 
im only once aftermands, ten be 
stated that he exbausted it in paying 


said Smiths; 
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his debts, and hoasted of being short 
to be provided for from some polities 
institation, to which he wildly talked 
of having attached himself. On enquiry 
at the house of 2 worthy medical can- 
nection in Foley Place, it appeared that 
arrangements had beea made for bis 
tecturing there, with good hopes of his 
getting a class; that an introductory 
Tecture hed been Sxed one morning : on 
his arrival after time, his powers, from 
whatever cause, had failed him ! 

No more wat known of Senith by his 
friend for some months, till a letter 
reached him from the Fleet Prison, 
written in a high wne of proposition of 
something useful for bork. Smith wax 
answered, that iff any thing could be 
done fur himself, it should be attempted, 
but only on that score. He accepted 
thoae terms, and bis friend hastened to 
ihe Flevt Prison. Smith was nowhere 
to be found. Prisoners and turnkeys 
searched in vain ; and it was only when 
gving mwoy thet. casting his eye ta- 
ward the south-west corner of the court, 
he perceived a solitary musing fyure, 
which at the same moment rushed into 
his arms. Enquiries as to bis chunee 
of liberation were thus answered : — 
want no liberation, God less you t 
1 am happier than I hare been for 
yean, 1 write for —=, and [ get 
Tour pounds a werk —come, take some- 
thing — you can have Wrandy, any 
thing!" "On its being declived, he 
proposed that his Giend, whom te had 
usually considered rather x patron, 
should attend there, assixt lita with 
ideas to go forth: under his name, and 

Sinith lad evidently 
recotlectiua, and sentie 























mind ‘nny capable of sustaiuing. biat- 
self, much low of bearing the aberra- 
iors of others, He heard no more ot! 
Smid till the corouer's inquest thrilled 
upan hin suddenly in the reports of the 
Journals, 

‘Such ore x few of the incidents that 
‘occur in the life of this unuappy per 
ton. Many others remain untold, such 
as meeting, at a tavern in Chelsea, the 
respectable leader of the band at the 
Rogal Military Asyhum, when he found 
ims to be the same person that lead 
assisted him, on the ficld of Waterloo, 
in ampucating the arm of Maral S 
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groom, who resisted at the imminent 
hazard of his Tife. 

However, enough has been shown to. 
cause an aiditional sigh for poor huoan 
nature, and to reiterate the admirable 
caution of Johnson on the fate of Sa- 
wage, that “those who disregard the 
common mazims of life will make 
koowledge useless, wi 
genius contemptible ! 
Magazine. 

SPENCER, the Hon. 
Robert ; 
Spencer, and 1 
of Marlvorough 








William 
on of the Iste Lord Charles 


ew of the late Duke 
at Paris, where be had 
resided for the Inst ten years ; Oct. 22. 
in the 60th year of his age. 
m Robert Spencer, known to 
the readivg public only as x literary 
as the author of many poems 
—some of which will transmit his name 
to posterity, when, perhaps, his family 
will he forgotten — was one of the most 
Vighly-gifted and accomplished men of 
the age in which he lived, thongh a love 
of contemplation rather than of action, 
‘B natural —a constitutional indolence, 
governed him with irresistible sway, 
and forbade thaw exertions which would 
Ihave ranked him among the great ports 
of his day, or have placed him in a situ- 
ation hero his extensive knowledge 
and numeraus attainments might have 
rendered him useful to his country, 
either in a diplomatic or in a lexislutive 
capacity. Asa diplomatist, his quali- 
is were of @ very superior kind. 
intimate sequaintance with the 
polities of the different courts of Europe, 
he ailded, wh 
acquire this informa 
Knowledge af the French, Italian, and 
German languages, which he spoke with 
a fluency and grace that creited the ad- 
‘of ali the many well-educated 



































he was in constant intercourse. 
Like some to whom nature bas been 
liberal in bestowing genius, but pa: 
twanious in the more uvefal gifts of ac- 
ivity ant stealiness of pursuit, Me. 
eer shone wits extraordinary brit 
ancy in couscsntion. Tis knowledge 
was estemive, his memory ret 
and his wit ready, refined, and sparkling: 
Gut this was so invariably under the 
control of @ benevolent dispurition, of 
fee good nature, that he was never 
i in @ manner to 
‘even momentary pain. 
ote younger son of a saunger son, 
‘Mr. Spencer, early ia life, foul it 
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prodent to accept the appointment of 
commissioner of stamps. ‘The office dis- 
qualiGed him for sitting in Parliament, 
and indeed would have been a bar to 
g himself much in any 








ic man, had he becn am. 
, oF willing to 
ch would have 
ough he never 
statesmen, lie 
panion ; und at 
the two 


undergo the Ia 
led to fortune. 
became the coll 
wens sought as thel 





gxeat political opponents, Mr. 
Mr. Fox, met at least once 
neutral ground, and enjoyed the ¢ 
of literary 
wit, unleavened by party feeling or # 
struggle for superiority. “Ainong those, 
too, with whom he lived on terms of ine 

‘icy, were the Prince of Wales, 
dan, Ie, Laurence, Sidney Smith, 

nil others of deservedly bigh 















While young, Me, Spencer married 
theCountoss Jenison Walworth, altonian 
Indy, by whom he bad axon, wow living 
and ‘in lily orders, The statu of bi 
health bad long coudemted him to utter 
seclusion, but he died himented by att 
who had known him, from whow nie 
tories the charms of hix conversation 
and his social qualition cau never be ef. 
faced. — Morning Chronich 
PACK, General Ealward; Dee. 
j at a very advanced 


18393 at Cal 
age 
Goncral Stack was nn Trishtnag 
is life way full of ede 

Ta his youth be was one of! 


















by birds, and 










went to America 
cette. Me wax on hoard Paul Jon 
ship the Le Bon Homme {ti 
when she took the 
Peurson, He 
Fast Indies 
Bouillé, and el 








eel, 
rapis, Captain 
reards went to the 
Marquis de 
distinguished himself 
iu supporting the honour of the fag 
under which he served. At a Inter 
period he was the companion in arma 
of General Clark, afterwards Duke de 
Fele. He the nandesh tle ree 
ment of Dillon, in the Urish Brigade, 























tion, when is 
at Coblentz 
Count d"Artuis, He afterssards entered 
the service of his native county, and 
was one of Huonaparte’s deteaus, firet 

raining a prisoner at Biche fur three 
years, ard afterwards at Verdun, wlate 
hie was detained ti the Testeratiun. 
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‘Not only was he the fullow prisoner of 
the Duc d'Enghien, for secret service 
to bis own government while in France, 
but it was intended te should suffer 
death immediately afier that Prince, in 
the came manner and on the seme spot. 
He was fully prepared for it, when only 
talé an hour before the sppointed 
time a countermand was reccived, for 
which various motives were alleged: 
but the General attributed it to fear of 
retribution. 

‘At the period of his promotion to 
the rank of Major-General in the 
Weitinh service, Homan Cathoticn were 
not eligible to hold a higt i 
then Colonel, and an off 
written to him from the Horse Guards, 
to know if he way of that religion ; 
anower wis short and plait, atid was 6 























have the Honour to ec- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter, 
and beg to acquaint you, for the iaform- 
ation of his Royal Highness the Com 
tnander-in-Chivf, that Fam of the reti- 
thet mutes Generat Officers, and 
pave the lwnour tv be your obedient 
servant 















Howarn Stack, Major-Gen. 
“To the Military Secretary." 

Te was tall ant thin in person, 
sprightly and elegant, hiv manners most 
accomplished, and be might he said to 
be leaned. Nothing in all his varied 
career was furgotten, nnd there ix reason 








to believe he bas left somo curious 
memorials behind hin. — Gentleman's 
Mogazine. 

STIRLING, Charles, the 





senior Vice Admiral of the White, anit 
brother 10 Sie Charles 





‘Wale Siting Kou Cant, WN. by 
Dorothy hier of Charles Wil 

Haq of Ph eli rtd 
tagh the intervening ranks of the 
uaral service, bo was to that 
of Commander 
1781, being on 
town’ in the Savage, of 14 guns and 
15 men, fell in with and maintained 
2 wpirited ection with the C 
American privateer of 0 gunsand 215 
men. Captaia Stirling did not sur- 
sender hia ship ontil bis mizcu-naat was 
shot avay, tie main-mast tottering, 
fevers! of the gune rendered useless, 
8 men lille’, 
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3 mbdshipmen, and i2 of the crew 
‘wounded. ‘The enemy's lore amounted 
to 12 men sisin, and SO wounded, 
For his gallaptry in the above action, 
‘our officer was made » Post-Captain, 
by commission, dated Jan. 15. 1783, and 
appointed to the Unicarn of $0 
siationed in the West Indies. 

time after the commencement of the 
war with republican France, be com- 
manded the Venus frigete, and subse- 
quently the Jason, of 44 guns and 281 
men, employed in the Channel. The 
latter frigate formed part of the expe 
dition to Quiberon, under Sir Joba 
Dorlase Warren, in the summer of 
3795. 

‘On the 29th of June, 1798, being in 
company with the Pique and Mermanid 
frigates, they qave chase and captured 
La Seine, » large frigate of 42 guns, 
though the Pique was, uaforiunately, 
lust during the contest from running 
aground. Captain Stirling was agein 
wounded on this occasion, 

‘On the 11th Oct. in the same year, 
the Saxon being in purvuit of a French 
convoy near Brest, struck upon a rock 
with such fore ay tu baffle every exe 
tiva of her officers and men to get b 
wf; she in connquence soon Bled ; 
the crew got on shore, and surrendered 
theraselves prisoners of war, excepting 
6, whom Captain Stirling permitted to 
take boot, by which means they 
effected their escape, and arrived safe 
at Plymouth on the 15th. During 
the time Captain Stirling comm: 
the Jason, he captured the following 
French privateers: — La Marie, 14 
guns, GO men ; In Coureur, 24 guns, 
1540) men; Ia Bonne Citoyenac, 12 
uns, 65 men ; and |’ Arrogente, 6 guns, 
number of men not known 

In the month of Fi 1799, our 
officer was ed to the Pompte, of 
80 guns, which ship he commanded in 
the battle of Algesiras, July 6. 1801, 
‘This action was uot of Ure most for- 
tunate stump; but the failure was at- 
trituteble to causes which uo prudence 
could furesee, and which vo valour 
could control. 

‘Captain Stirting placed the Pompte 
with great judgment abreast of the 
inner ship of the cacmy, bearing the 
Aduniral’s Gag; and such was the effect 
of his Gre, that she was nearly silenced, 
‘when « sudden aw of wiod broke the 
Ponupée’s sheer, and from that moment 
abe was able to bring but a very few 
of ler guns to bear. The Pompée 
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returned to at the Inter 
end of the same year, and was paid 
off st Plymouth in the month of Feb. 
1802. 

‘Soon after the renewal of the war, ip 
1003, the subject of this memoir was 
appointed Resident Commiesiocer at 
Sauaica, where he remained until ed~ 
vanced to the maak of Reat-Admirsl, 
April 23, 1804. 

In the summer of 1805, Rear-Ad- 
amiral Stirli flag in the Glory 
of 98 guns, essumed the command of 
the squadron stationed off Rochefort ; 
from whence he was despatched by 
‘Admirat Cornwallis to rinfarce Sir 
Robert Calder, then cruising to inter. 
cept the French and Spanish squadrons 
on their retuen frum the West I 
He formed a junction with the Vice- 
Admiral July 15; and on the 220, an 
engagement took place between the 
hontile fleets, which ended in the cap- 
ture of two Spanish line-of-batile ships. 
The succes would probably lave been 
ter tut for the prevalence of a thick 

Sir Robert Calder was censured 
by @ court-martial for this imperfect 
success. 

Tn 1806, Rear-Admirat Stirling was 
appointed tu the command of « squad 
ron in the Rio de la Plata. And on 
the 16th of Apeil, 1807, on the motion 
of Lord Mulgrave, the thanks of the 
House of Lords were voted to Mear- 
Admiral Stirling, and to the officers, 
seamen, and marines under his com- 
mand, for their services at the capture 
of Monte Video; and the same day, 
in the House of Commons, on the 
motion of Lord Castlereagh, a rewolu- 
tion was pased, acknowledging und 
highly approving the diligence and skill 
manifested by the Near-Admiral, in 
landing the troops, &c.  Lieut.-Gene- 
ral Whitelocke, the military com- 
mander on this unfortunate expedition, 
‘was soon after cashicred. 

‘Ou leaving South America, Rear- 
Admiral Stirling proceeded to the Cape 
of Good Hope, to the command on 
which station he had been previously 
sppoinied. He was advauced to the 
rank of Vice-Admiral, July Stet, 1810 ; 
and on the 10th of the following 
month received the Freedom of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company, unanimously 
voted to him for his important 
public services. Toward the latter end 
of the year 181], he was appointed 
Commsnder.in-chief at Jamaica; but, 
in consequence of certain represent 
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ations made to the Admiralty, an order 
was sent for bis return from that sta- 
‘tion long before the usual period ; and 
in May, Caid, be was tried by a cour 
‘martial at Portsmouth, on the: of 
eving received 2000 dollars for the 
convoy of a schooner that was to sail 
under the protection of the Sappho 
sloop of war. The court agreed, — 
That the charge hed been in part 
proved against Vice-Admiral Stirling, 
and did adjud, Lo to remain on the 
balf-pay listo! Admiral of the 
Royal Navy, nd ot to be included 
in any future promotion. 

Admiral Stirling married Charlotte, 
second danghterof Andrvw Grote, Esq., 
banker in London. <= Marshall's Royat 
Naval Biography. 

SURTEES, Robert, Exy., M.A 
F.8.A., the historian of tle county 
Durham; Feb. 11. 1894; at bis family 
seat of Muinsforth, in that county; io 
his 55th year, 

‘This distinguished antiquary was 
born ia the Bailey, Durham, April 2. 
1779. Ihe received the first part of 
Lis education at the Grammar-School 
of Tloughton-lo-Spring, and while a 
shoolsboy there, in bis 15th year, he 
began his collections for the history of 
his native county ; so carly was bis 
predilection manifested for historical 
and archeological pursuits. On hin 
removal from Houghton he was plac d 
under the Rev. John Bristow at Hamp- 
stead, where Reginald Heber was his 
schoolfellow. ‘The course of his educa~ 
tion was completed at Christ Chureh 
Oxford, where be was created M.A. i 
1803. 

‘Mr. Surtees was not one of thow 
men for whom a profession ix necessary 
to keep them from idleness. He bad 
nature. and he followed 
ce had placed him in the 
happiest station of Life for one wha 
knew how to appreciate the blesings 
of fortune, and he enjoyed them 
thoroughly because he made the best 
‘use of them, 
nme he married Anne daughter 

obinson of Herrington, Esq. 
and he found in his wife an Focionele 
and amiable companiar 

The first volume of bix “ History of 
Durham " wax published in 1816, the 
second in 1820, the third fn 1823. 
‘Much of the fourth and concluding 
volume i printed, and the seterials or 
the remainder are mostly collected. 

‘Mr. Surtees. was no ordinary topo 
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grapber, ‘The merest pioneer in litera 
ture could not have been more patient 
in painstaking : buthe posewed higher 
qualifications than the indispensable 
ones of industey and exactness: few 
‘eriters of thin class bave equalled him 
in richnets ond variety of knowledge ; 





fewer stitl have broaght to the tak 
@ mind at ones s0 playful and so feel. 





ercine of weret beneficence, he has left 
8 good name, which by those whe wow 
regret his fons will be held dear as long, 
as they aurvive him; and a great work, 
which must always be consulted by 
thowe who stuily the ancient histury of 

jutions and mon- 












A wevere cali, ¢: 
of a couch, teil 10 the melaneholy 
which thas become aue painfiel daty 
to record, illness uF not more 
than @ week’ Mr. Surtees’s 
fancral, which tok pluce om the 14th 
of Febroary, wus, hy his own desire, of 
the most private and unostentatiouy na- 
ture, This body was carried on men's 
shoulders from Mainsforth to Bishop 
Middlcham, and was buried in w deep 
grave in the limestone rock, in the pre- 
sence of a great concours uf poople 
Crerwhelned with geek, Whe sleep 
sighs of thos few of his intisute 
fricads who were prownt, were rendered 

le by the w 
ations uf his tenants, 
poor persons wh badd been ugindy supe 
ported by hime Gentlemin's Magazine. 
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TAT the Ree, Edward, 
D.Dy He ola College, 
Osfeni, Ne ch, Satop 
and Perpetunl Curate uf “Teyford 


Terk 
Rect 

Ir, 
Derland, and was wiginally ef Queen's 
Callege, where he took lis degree of 
M.A. He was afterwards 
elected Felluwe of Lincoln, and pro- 
ceeded B.D. 1783, DD. 1787, In 
1778 he published, in rea, an Bway 
on Jouraal Poctry ." und. in 1780, 
“Tele Dhsoo 
the Bludy of Di 
be preschol the Bampiou Lecture 5 


April 8145 wt Combe 
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and his discourses delivered on that 
vecesion were published under the 
tide of “ The Chart and Scale of 
‘Truth,” in two volumes, the first of 
which eppeered in 1790, the second 
not until 1792, : 
‘Dr. Tathan wre at that time deep! 

interested in politics. He addressed, 
through the public prints, a remon- 
strative letter ta the Revolution Society. 
In 479t he published * Letters to 
Eimund Burke, on Politics,” #y 
and in 1792 “ A’ Sermon, preached be: 
fore the University, Nov. 5. the anni- 
versary of the Revolution of 1688," 

















tn the year 1792 he was clected 
Iecior vf Lincoln College, with the 








auncsed fiving of Swyford. In 1793 
he jutblistud “ A Sermon, suitable to 
the Times,” whiels ie had then recently 
preached four times; and in 1797 he 
ished * 1 
National Dela grul @ National Bank ;”* 
iu 1807 An Address to the Members 
wwocation, an the pruposed new 
respecting Public Examine 
in 811% An Address to 
Lord Grenville, on Abuses in the Unie 
versity; in 1815" Oxonia Purgata,” 
comisting of a serice af addresses oa 
the subject of the new discipline in the 
University of Oxford 
“ Qxonia Ornata,” treating of the 
architectural iinprovements of Oxford ; 
and in 1816 @ pamphlet containing 
 Ubservations on the Scarcity. of 
Money, and ite ellects upon the Pub- 
He was presented in 1429 ta 

¥ Shi 



























shire, w tising in the patronage af 1 
trustees of the Bridgewater, Estate, it 
Daving been bell until that me for 





nearly fifty years, by the late Earl, the 
Vechendary af Durham. — Gentlemen's 
Magazine. 

TAYLOR, the Right Hon, Michael 
Angelo, M.D. for Sudbury, a Barrister 
at Law, and Recorder of Poole; July 
16, 1884; at bis hous at Whitehall ; 
nged 76, 

Mr. Taylor was the com and heir of 
Sir Robert Taylor, Architect 10 the 
Bonk of England and uther public 
alfices, who was Sheriff of London and 
Middlesex ant during his 
sbrievalty honour of 
Knighthood, He died iv 1728, teaving 
a fortune of 180,000, entirely bis van 
creation. 

Mr. M.A. Taylor was a student of 
Bt John’s College, Oxford, where be 
‘took the de sin ITs. de 
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was called to the bar by the Society of 
Lincaln’s Tnn in Michaelmas tcrm, 
1774, and was, at the time of bis death, 
supposed to be its senior barrister, as 
well 29 father of the House of Com- 
mons (siuee the retirement of Br. 
Coke). He was first returned to Par- 
Viament for Poole in 1784, and in the 
same year was elected recorder of that 
town, At the general clection of 17 
he was returned to Parliament ior 
Heytesbury, and was also a candidate 
for Poole, but his oppom 
Charles Stuart and Benj. Lester, Esq 
wore returned, the latter by a majarity 
of twa, and the former by only one 
vote, "Mr, Taylor having petitioned 
the House of Commons, with other 
parties concerned, the Committee in 
that Me. 
ty elected, and dhat 
‘Mr. Taylor should have been returned. 
He in consequence relinquished hiv 
wat for Heytesbury, and made lis vlec- 
tion for Youle. However, in 17: 
wax not re-elected ; but obtained a seat 
for Atdborough. ‘In. February, 1500, 
on the resignation of Sir F. ¥. ‘Tem- 
pest, Bart,, hie was elected member for 
the city of Durham ; but in the Par- 
Viament of 1602-6 we believe he did 
not sit in the House. In 1806 hie was 
returned for Rye; in 180%, for Helos 
jo KL2 again for Poles aul, ia 
1818, he recovered his seat for Mur 
ham, which le continued w represent 
uotil the dissolution of 1830. Iu 183) 
ho was returned for Sucbury; having 
in the preceding February been sworn 
of the Privy Council. 

For many years Mr. Taylor's house 
was a rendervous for the Whig party ; 
asd his liberat and elegant, but unos 
tentatious, hospitality will he long re- 
membered. He was f the few 
surviving associates of Mr. Fox, and of 
that small umber of able aud intrepid 
ren who adh sat during. the 
storiny tines of the ich vevolutin 
He was a fricud uf the date King, and 
one of bis cannse! for the Duchy of 
Cornwall, ir. Taylor was of Inte 
years chicfy distinguished by Lis per- 
severing exposition uf the intulerable 
grievances of the Chancery Caurt ; and 
be lived to see many of his recom- 
mendations effected by the instrusnen 
tality of his fiend, the Lord Chanecllor 
Brougham. Mr. . Taglor and his 
father, Sir Robert, were the authors of 
two very useful but complex Acts of 
Parliament. Sir Robert's. was the 
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Building Act, which secured to the 
metropolis that most important safe. 
guard against the spread of Gre, the 
erection of party walla; Nr. Taylor's 
was the Street Act, by which mast of 
the nuisances and obstructions which 
heretofore deformed the metropolis 
have been eflvetually got rit! of. 

‘Mr. Taylor's body wat interred on 











the 254 of July, in the family vault at 

St. Mantin’s in ‘the Fields, — Gentle- 

man’s Magazine. 2 
THELWALL, Mr. John; Fee 





bruary 17, 1834; at Bath; aged 68. 
‘This once popular character was 
hhora in 1766, in Chandos Street, Covent 
Garden, and was cilucated in’ private 
schools at .ambcth and Tlighgote. 
In the choiew of a profession he wan 
remarkably unsteady, be 
dont at the Royal Ae: 
clerk in an attorney’ 
wards a student in medicine, But his 
favourite schools were the debating so 
cicties, and these finatly led him to 
neglect every employment of more 
practical wt Tutoxicuted with the 
‘rench doctrines of the diy, he became 
a leading speaker at popular meetings, 
tin T792 commenced a series of 
lectures on p 
fier night, hi 



























At kength, 
political Ieetusing was interdicted by 
‘Act of Parliament; and, befure that 
enactineut, Mr, Thelwall was included 
i ¢ fur constructive tea 
1 other members. of 
in associations for the ostensible 
object of obtaining a Reform ia Par. 
liament. After a tial of three days, 












he was uequitted, and borne to lis house 
un the sivulders of an excited mob. 
To vvade 





the act of 






but, notwithstanding: 
thus 
ting seditious principteny hia 
erations Lore an aspect somewtint too 
elasical fur the out-and-aut reformers 
of the and conwquently proved 
Jews lucrative than before. Me teres 
fore undertook a lecturing tour af Eng- 
land; but, ax the schoolmaster was 
not se much abroad as new, 
the sound, bor loyal feelings of tie. 
provinces against him. 

Becking retireawntand recpeetability 
iu a country fife, we tok a mall farm 
near Hay in Breckoocksbire; but he 
‘was unsuccemful in the pursuit of an 
occupation, of the practical part of 
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iets be was igncmaat. Fle there. men of scious, ix hin sotution of she 
the scheme of lecturing problem, of clesring the apparent dis- 
fenilerin the conatry om elocution, tance of the moon Gram other celestial 
unmixed with politics. To this he "bodies, from the effects of parallax and 
more fortunate, and, after an itinerant refraction —- one of the most useful in 
course of some years, he resettled in nautical astronomy ; and be received, 
London, firs in’ Bedford Place, and from the late celebrated Baron de Zach, 
eferwards in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, high commendation for his skill and 
taking pupils afflicted with impedi- success in this investigation, and from 
ments of apeech, inthe cure of which he the late Board of Longitude « tardy 
‘was eminently successful. For several acknowledgement of the high merit of 
years be was thus enabled to keep a his Tables. All methods which solve 
carriage and « reepectable establidh. thie problem by approzimative formula 
ment, He was himself wstriking in- beingin some particular cases defective, 
stance of the success of his own powers Thompson undertook the ar. 
tn overcoming the imperfections of duous task of resolving the spherical 
‘ature by ert, His voice was origi. triangle, for every case which can occur 
ally feeble and husky; yet by pere- in practice, ‘The correction to one of 
verance, be scquired an extraordinary we approzimative formule which he 
Aiwinctnees of articulation, and, even sdupted, was thus obtained, in every 
in the open sir, could make himself inde ual cane; and these single results 
heard at a groat distance. classed in a Table of triple entry, 
In 1818, however, ho again Sgured “inbracing all the casen which can port 
at political meetings; he also con- sibly occur, ‘The seaman takes out 
ducted a weekly paper, supporting the from the ‘Table the ‘sunber required, 
cause of Parliamentary Reform with fur cach case, with great cane, and adds 
‘couniderable ahility. Since that period it to the calculated numerical value of 
be lim, at different times, been the the approximative formulie, the defect 
editar of twa or three periodicals; but of witich ‘Thompson's Table 
thote speculations were not favourable intended to supply, and he thus obfai 
interests. perfectly correct solution, Captain 
Some years ago be sctiled at Brix ‘Thompson also invented a scale adapted 
fon, near Taadon, recived jupila, ond 10 the solution of the seme protien, 
Yeotured on elocution, the drama, &e at which ie made use of by many nari. 
humerous public Institution, This ners, — Gentieman's Magazine, 
course he pursued to the last; and wax TODD, Mr. George MW of York, 
making a tour in the West of England, bookseller ; January 28d, 1834. 
then ‘he. was eudenly altecked at Ie was the younger son of the 
Bath, it ix supposed with some affec. late Mr. John ‘Todd, who was for up~ 
tion of the heart, which terminated wards of fifty years an eurinent book- 
his seller in Stonegate, York, and during 
‘Among numerous publications, poli. that perio! became the purchaser of 
teal, literary, and scientific, produced varivus libraries, and published several 
by Mr. ‘Thelwall, way be tnentioncd, sale cutslogues, containing « mumerous 
«Ap Famay towards a Definition of cullectiun of old, curivus, and searca 
Animal Vitality, in which several of tx buoks. ‘The son, from the exteonive 
Opinions of John Hunterareczamined collections which ae from time to 
“The Vestibule time purchased by er, acquired 
A Letter fo Mr, wot only a huowedge of the eneral 
val 














































Bip “ @ Results of Experience death, Mr. George W. Tedd aud he 
ficiency in the Roof the Mouth," elder brother were introduced into tbe 
lagatine. business, 20 ke 
‘aptain David, the ducted ; and it was i 
wall-known computer and suthor uf after their father died, io such a mane 
© The Lunarand Horary Tables," and ner and on such a scale as to cause the 
inveator of the, Longitude Seale st shop to be considered equal to any out 
the Mauritius ; in consequence of inju- of the metropolin 
ries received during aviolent hurricane. Seeral years ago, Mr. Geo. W. 
‘The work whlch hes brought Cap- Todd compiled and publihed s Dev 
tain Thompwoa's name inte note among scription of York, containing some 
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Account of its Antiquities, Public officiating in bin mayoralty, on the 
Befidinge sod parteutsty the Cathe: ‘bench, with the learned judges on the 
dral.* “Tiris Vttle work bas proved a circuit, he displayed in conversation 10 
TET meefal guide to simogers visiting much trudition, en to excite their asto- 
‘York, and bas paused through several nishment, which waa not ebated on 
editions, the last of which appeered in finding that he was a bookseller. 
1830. “He was also the euthor of Having acquired what he esteemed a 
“ Castellom Huttonieum — Some Ac- sufficient competence, he retired some 
count of Sheriff Hutton, founded in years ago from business, and devoted 
the reign of ‘King Stephen, with brict the remainder of hie life to his favourite 
notices of the church of St. Helen, the literary pursuits. 
ancient forest of Galtres, the poet In 1824, he published anonymously, 
Gower, of Sittenham, &e, &c.,” which  Rameses,”" au Egyptian tale, in three 
‘was published in 1924, volumes; a work exhibiting consider- 
Mr. Geo, W. Todd was, from the able research, but more remarkable for 
origin of the York Philosophical So- the curiosity and value of the notes 
clety, one of its active ipporters, a 
contributor to its library and museum, 
Both in books and ia other articles, and tale, brought out in one volume in 
felt a peculiar intereat in matters con. 1827, is written in a more agrecable 
nected with the institution. He had manner, 
‘a taste for the fine arts, and was Between the publications of these 
antious for their encouragement; and two productions of his more teisure 
it had long been the wish of him and hours, he had engaged in the very 
two ar’ three friends to have a gal- laborious task of completing the 
Jery established at York for the exhibi- «Index to the Holts of Parliament," 
tion and sale of pictures by British which had been let unfinished by the 
artists, He hed been for some years late Rev. John’ Pridden, ¥.8. A. after 
forming a collection of engraved views that gentleman had been employ- 
and portraits, illustrative of York and ed upon it for thiny year, Mr. Up- 
Yorkshire, which formed a source of bam undertook the task on Mr. Prid- 
amusement to him ; and den's death in 1825, and completed it, 
stood that the collection in 1892, 
sive and valuable. fle But during the same period Mr. 
babits, and did not enter very much Upham was cugaged on another recon- 
into society ; but by all who knew dite, if swt more tuborious work. Thin 
him he was greatly esteemed and re- 
vpected. His health had been for 
some time gradually dectining: and, 8 of tat faith, from original 
indeed, he never seemed perfectly well drawings procured in Ceylon by Sir 
after his Inborious and fatiguing exer- Aleanmier Johnston; and during the 
tions towards extinguishing the de- last year he edited translations of the 
structive fire which took place in Fe- three principal Buddhist historiey of 
beuary, 1829, in York Minster, — that Ceylon, which threw much lig! 
noble and magnificent temple, for the character and principles of the 
which he always felt the greatest vene- native sovercignx of that fuir and beau 
ration, — Gentleman's Magazine. territory, on their systems of law 
government, and on the con 
dition of the people subjected to their 


‘Mr. Upham was abo the author of 

UPHAM, Edward, Esq., F.S.A-, conchse “ [History of the Otoman Em- 
late of Dawlish, and formerly of Ex- pire,” in Constable's Miscellany; of 
eter ; January 24. 1834; at Bath. in the Asiatic Sournal and 

Mr. Upham began life as a book- including the Gen. 
seller at Exeter, end. was for Toany 3 of his recent com- 
years one of the most eminent in that munications io which may be particu 
‘iy, as his brother, Mr. Joho Upham, lsrly mentioned, some remarks on the 
was at Bath. He became a member character of Maboroet,’in reply to the 
oF the’ corporation, and attained the work of the late Godfrey Higgins, Eaq., 
highest civic hanours iv the year 1609. in Jan. 1830, and a curlons article on 
Tt bes been related of himn, that, when the north-western districts of China, 
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aeboreypanying @ native map of the seat 
of war,in Oct. 1932. 

Itiv a matter of deep regret to ali 
who had the pleasure of his acquaint 
ance, that life literary exertions should 
have been trammelied and weakened 
by scvere mental and corporeal suf- 
ferlogs for many yearn Calm and 
placid in his demeanour, cheerful in the 
company of those he esteemed, and 
parsexscd of high moral rectitude, « 
genuine philanthropy, ond a truly 
Christian piety, be was resiccted while 
fiving, and will now be much regretted. 
Gentleman's Magazine. 














v. 


VENTOUILLAG, Mr. Ly Pro 
fessor of the French’ Language and 
Literature in King’s Coliege. Lon- 

+ March 1834; in Bedford 
Bireet, of pulmonary ‘consumption ; 
aged 46. 

'M. Ventouillsc was a native of 
Calnin; be had? resided for vighteen 
yearein England ; und was appuinted 
Profemor'at King’s College in 1690. 
For that povt he was qualified in an ex- 
traordtinary ince his perfect 
sotainand of the English language, and 
his eritical acquaiatance with our clas 
sical writers, enubled lim to communi 
cate tie delicacies of his own tongue 
with peculiar facility and grace, He 
himself attributed the rapid progress he 
had made in acquiring » proficiency in 
the English language, to the delight he 
expericneed in perusing the works of 
Shakespeare, following the pout in all 
hia puns and conecits with 
which pertook of « kindred sflection for 
wit and repartee. Fle was also well 
read in the other claysical authors of 
this country, and could counment open 
them with much taste and discrimi 
ation. Iie bebavivur and conversatina 
were amisble aud unatie le 
spoke our language with such vena 
Gblar uency.* tt be coold eddes 
extempore even « polished assembly, in 
8 manner very pleasing tw his hearers, 
Hie wrote a ricat and idiomatic Kuglish 
myle, and though bis literary lotours 
were chiefly confined to clementary 
books, yet his several prefaces and 
introductions indicate abilitivs of = su 
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tian," in ona volume octavo ; “ Rudi. 
ments of the French Languag 

‘* Morceaur d’ Histoire,” consisting of 
specimens of the best French historians; 
« French Poetry," with English notes; 
Livre de Class,” lately published ; and 
a masterly translation into French of 
* Bishop Watson's Apology for the 
Bible.” 


‘Soon after bis arrival in England, he 
embraced the Protestant faith; and be 
dicd, with exemplary fortitude and re- 
siguation, in the communion of the 
church of | England. ~— Gentleman's 

sine, 
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WAINWRIGHT, the Rev, La- 
¥.8.A., Rector of Great 
wekinghamshire; Dec. 21. 
Berner’s Street 
Mr. Wainwright was ane of the sons 
of Robert Wainwright, Ex, formerly 
principal clerk to Mr. Ford, one of the 
Six Clerks in Chancery ; who tarried 
a lady of fortune, and left 10,000. » 
picce in Bank stock to a numerous 
family of rons, Abt and Benjamin, 
both clergymen, died single (the fatter 
in February, 1829}; William was a 
anerchant ia’ Liverpool; Reader and 
Robertson were in the lar 
Wainwright was the bi 
bert Wakelield. Tho 
Uctieve, originally dissenters; and cous 
sins to Dr. Griffiths, who conducted 
“The Monthly Mteview."” 
The Rev. Latham Wainwright was 
of Emanuel College, Cambridge, where 
he graduated B.A., 1802, a8 eighth 
Senior Optime ; M.A., 1806; he was 
instituted to the rectory of Great Brick. 
hill in 1803, and resided there some 
years; Dut his health having become 

much impaired by th i 
which rendered hit a cripp 
mately destroyed hins, he obtained te 
of absence, and afterwards resided in 
jings in London, fur the last eight 

or Sint years in Hemet Stee 








































at Swny Stratford at the 
‘Visitation of the Archdescon of Bucks,” 
and in 1814 « A Sermon preached at 
Great Brickhill, January 13." 
Sic he pa 
titked “+ ‘The Literary and Scie 
Parwuits encouraged and enforced 
the Unixersity af Cambridge deseribed 
and vindicated. 
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In 1816, “ Observations on the 
‘Doctrine, Discipline, and Manners of 
the Wesleyan Methodists; and also the 
Evangelical Party, as far as the latter 
adhere to the same System; including 
Scrictures on the Notion entertained 
by both respecting a Divine Providence, 
and the Unlawfulness of Amusements 
among Christians." 

He also published «+ A Vindication 
of Paley’s Theory of Morsls 
‘was the author of the letter on Paley 
and Mr. Lytton Bulwer, signed F.S.A. 
in * The Gentleman's Magazine” for 
‘November, 18: 

From the titles of these works, it will 
have been perceived that Mr. Wain- 
wright was foud of moral and metaphy- 
sical writings. He was a fair classical 
scholar, a studious, inoffmsive, and 
friendly man. When bis health was 
not so deeply impaired as of late, he 
used to take summer tours, with his 
friend, the Rev. Craven Ord, either in 
England or occasionally on the Conti- 
nent, He visited Huly about twelve 
years since. His means were ample 
‘and cary; and he received hile friends 
‘as frequently and as hospitably as the 
state of his health would atlow.—Gen- 
Meman’s Magazine, 

WARDE, Generat Sir Henry, 
G.C.B., father of the Countess of 
ord, and a large family ; Oct. 2. 
his house at Alresford, in 



















His first appuintment in the 
‘wan to the Lot regiment of Foot Guards, 
in 1783, and in 1792 he was promoted 
mutenancy, with the rank of 
The ‘following year the 
Guards accompanied the expedition to 
Holland, and at the siege of Vatencien 
Bes the subject of this sketch was 80 
severely wounded in the storm of the 
‘outworks, that he was compelled to re- 
turn to England. On is 
July, 1794, he again j 
ment, and continued to serve with them, 
acting as adjutant to the third battalion, 
until his promotion wo acompany, when 
he was sent home. 
In the expeditions to Ostend and to 
the Helder, this officer served as Lieu: 
tenant-Colonel, and be was present 
all the actions. He received the brevet 
of Colonel in 1801; snd ia. 1804 he 
wes appointed Brigadier. Gem i 
next foreign service wae in the critical 
expedition to Copenhagen, under Lord 
Catheart, in 1807; and we find bis 
Vol. ¥1X, 
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name included in the votes of thanks 
from both houses of Parliament on that 
occasion. In the following year he 
obtained the rank of Major-General, 
He next commended the first brigade 
‘af Foot Guards sect to Spain in 1808, 
under Sir David Baird, and returned 
to England efter the batile of Corunna, 
‘bis name again appearing in the votes 
of thanks Tom both houses of Parlis. 
ment. 

Major-General Warde was, in tho 
same year, 1809, sent to India, and 
‘served as second in command under 
Lieut,.Genersl the Hon. John Aber~ 
cromby, at the captury of the Mauritius, 
in 1810: he remained in the island for 
some time after its conquest, in com~ 
mand of the trovps, wax afterwarde 
ecting Governor, and subsequently ap- 
pointed to the chief command of the 
forces, For his services at the capture 
he once more had the gratification to 
receive the thanks of Parliament, 

Appointed to the coloneley of the 
68th foot in 1813, in the saame year ho 
obtained the rank of Licut.-General, 
‘and in 18301bst of General. In 1815, 
when the Prince Hegent, to commemo- 
rate the suspicious termination of our 
aval and military contests, wes pleased 
to augment the military Order of the 
Bath, he was one of those selected for 
« corinent services during the late war," 
and obtained the distinction of Knight 
Commander of the Order; and, subse 
quently, he was raised to the dignity of 
& Grand Cros. — United Service Juurnat, 

WARREN, Mojor-Gen, Lemuel ; 
io London, Oct. 29. 143.4. 

In 1787 this officer entered the anny 
‘as an ensign in the 17th foot, in which 
corps he obtained « licutonancy in 1789, 
and in the latter year embarked with 
his regiment on bowrd Admiral Lord 
Hood's fleet, where they were ordered 
to serve as marines, 

In 1798 he raised an independent 
‘company, and in the following year 
exchanged into the 27th regiment, then 
forming part of Lord Moira's army, 
encamped at Southampton. The cri- 
tical situation of the Duke of York in 
Flanders at this period occasioned 
Lordship to be despatched with a rein. 
forcement of 10,000 men to aid his 
Royal Highness, with whom, though 
nearly surrounded by much superior 
armies in point of numbers, Lord 
‘Moirs, by © well-directed movement, 
fected a junction near Matines, and 
thus relieved the British army from 

an 














‘Toe 27th regiment embarked 
September, 17946, for the West Indies, 











diers at tbe storming of the enemy's 
advanced posts; at the conclusion of 
which service he was compelled by 
sickness to return, on leave, toEngland. 

Tn 1799 he served in the expedition 
to the Helder, and wns engaged in the 
actions of the 27h of Aug., 19th of 
Bept., zd and 6th of Oct, 

Sn’ Augunt, 1400, this officer, then 
scnive tnajor uf the txt battalion 27th 
foot, served in the expedition to Ferrol. 
In September following, the Ist Lat- 
talion joined Sir Halph Aberciomby’s 
apediiion before Cadis it aherwards 
proceeded to Malta, where it was dis 
¢ncbarked in consequence of sickness, 
In April, 1801, Major Warren sailed 

the battalion fur Egypt, and was 
toyed with it on the whole service 
against Alexandria, from the beginning 
of May until the surrender of that 
place ; the battalion forming, on the 
7th of August, General Sir Eyre 
Conte's advanced guard, on his ap 
proach to Alexandria on the weatern side. 

In 1804 thiv officer became Licu- 
fenant-Colonel in the 27th regiment ; 
and in February, 1806, te embarked 
with it for Hanover, from whence he 
returned in April following. He next 
embarked for Sicily, and was in the 
expedition ta the Bay of Naples, under 
General Sir John Stuart, From Aug. 
1849, when Sir John Stuart returned 
fromthe Bay of Neplea, untit Novem- 
ther, 1812, Liewenant- Colonel Warren 
vontinued in Sicily. He afterwards 
omberked with the Ist battalion of his 
regiment for the eastern cuast of Spain, 
where he was immestintely appointed 
te the command of a brigade, with 
which be served at the battle of Car 
tall, the 13th of April, and at the 
siege of Tarraguna. tn the following 
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year be was at the blockade of Bazee. 
Iona. ; 

Warren i 
division of the British army across 
Peninsula to Bayoune, and from thence 
to Bordeaux, where the 27th was im. 
mediately embarked for North America. 
He thes obtained leave of abeence ; 
but in the following year, 1815, joined 
the Ist battalion of the 27th regiment 
before Paris, a few days prior to the 
entrance of Louis XVIII. 

Tn 1819 this officer obtained the 
brevet of Major-General: he main. 
tained, throughout his career, the char. 
acter of brave and skilful regimental 
officer. — United Service Journal. 

WATT, Lieut. Thomes Alexander, 
KN, formerly Commander of the 
Cesar Indiaman. 

Licutenant Watt entered the Royal 
Navy as Midshipman in November, 
1799, in the Beaver, C. 8. Jones, Com- 
mander, and was removed by Sir Charles 
Sexton, Bart., who had been an old 
sipmete of bis fathers 10 Joka Caprain 
Tolly, in the Saturn, 74, in whicl 
served in the Uattle of ‘Copenhagen, 
He swerved with Admiral Totly until 
the death of that officer, an the Leeward 
Txlands station; and then returned to 
England iu the Castor, Capt. It. Pen 
cock, and was paid off in 1802, In 
1803 he served in the Seahorse, Captain, 
the Hon. C. Boyte, by whom he was 
often employed in boats, and was 
wounded at the capture of a convoy, 
inside of La Vendome ; on which occa. 
sion be bad the hanour of being noticed 
by Lond Nelson, and received a grant 
from the Patriotic Fund. 

In Janvary, 1408, when at Jamaica, 
bbe was appointed 10 the Franchise, in 
the boats of which be wax employed on 
several occasions, particularly at the 
capture of the schooner El Carmen in 
1806. On the Franchise leaving that 
sation he was removed into the Vete 
ran, the flag-ship, as acting Lieu- 
tenant, and aftcrwards also, in 1806, 
w the command of the Gypacy schuo- 
ner of six guns; in which, early in 
1807, he captured the Julia, a Spanish 
schooner of nine guns and eighty-nine 
amen, after an ection of two hours and a 
half, in which more than half of the 
eneray's crew were killed aud wounded. 
Upon this Admiral Dacres nominated 
‘itm Licutenant of the Pert; but he 
‘was not conirmed in that rank until 
cighteen mavnths after, in the Favourite, 
in which be remained until abe middle 
of t810. In August of that year be 


the 
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On bis arival in Eogland, he heard 
of the loss of his brother, George Watt, 
first Lieutenant of the Shannon, in the 
battle with the Chesapeake ; and he had 
scarcely joioed his family, when the 
ews arrived of the death of another 
brother, Captain J, E. Watt, command 
ing the Surinam, and returning from 
‘seven yearn’ service in the West Indies. 
‘Having thus lost both his brothers, and 
the former in x0 memorable en action, 
by a thot from his own ship, while in 
the act of hauling down the colours of 
the enemy, Lieutenant Watt memori- 
alized the Admiralty for promotion, as 
was the cantons of the service; but re 

ly an appointment as Lieuten— 

jpencer, 74, bound to the 

‘Aterican station, in which ship he re- 
mained until it was paid off at Ply- 
mouth in 1215; when, having ogain 
applied to the Admiralty for peeferment, 
without effect, he vuitestouk the com- 
mand of a fine ship trading to the West 
Indies and South America, in which he 
made nine voyages from the port of 
Liverpool, and four to the East Indies 
from the port of Lundon. He after- 
wards obtained 4 lurger ship in the East 
India free trade, and made Sve more 
voyages in her. During this service 
be experienced many alternations of 
good and bad fortune, Lut the latter 
prevailed, and left him at last in ill 
dealth, without the means of supporting 
his numerous family, though be had the 
gratification of receiving the highest 
(evtimonials from his employers, «hom 
he served for thirteen consccutive years. 
He has left a widow, the daughter of 
the celebrated mathematician, ‘Thomas 
Keith, Esq. (preceptor in the sciences 
to the Princess Charlotte of Wales) and 
ix children, with strong claims upon the 
poms for support.— Gentleman's Sfa- 


WEBBER, Mrjor-Geoeral Henry, 
of the Hon, East India Company's 
service; August 8th, 1833. 

‘The military career of the subject of 
this merooir commenced in 1780, by 
hia being sppointed to a Cadetship on 
the Madras establisiment; and he 
arrived at the Presidency in January, 
1781. In July following he volun 
leered to join the army under the com- 
mand of Gen.Sir EyreCoote,with wbich 
he was present at the battle of Poly- 
































ore, fought on fhe 27th of Augitity 
“Gi we be rosived severe cr 


Ss sane abd 


Officers being required to serve in 
formed in the Tanjore coun- 
ty, under Lieut..General Sir Hector 
Munro, Ensign Webber again volun- 
tered his services, and wae prevent a 
the attack of the lincs, and also at the 
siege of Negapatam. ‘He subsequently 
Joined the field force under Colonel 
‘Braithwaite, and escaped the fate of 
that officer, by being compelled, from 
severe indisposition, to go into sick 
quarters. 

‘The subject of this memoir next 
joined the force subsequently formed 
‘at Trichinopoly, under Colonel Lang ; 
and at the tsking of Caroor be was 
slightly wounded in the head. After 
this service le was attached to Colone! 
Faltarton’s army, and with that officer 
he served until the peace concluded 
with Tippoo Sultaun, in 1784; afier 
which be did duty with various con 
in different parts of the Coromandet 
coast, agreeably to the usages of (he 
service at thut period. 

Having msisted in subduing the res 
Vellious Rajahs in the Northern Cirvarn 
till 1792, ined the wemy wuniler 
Lord Cornwallis, and wav prenent at 
the memorable attack of the tines of 
Setinyapatam, on the 6th of Februm 
when, perhaps, the British interests itt 
India depended upon 8700 firclocks, 
the whole ammount of the three culus 
of attack !* It was upon this occasion 
that the gallant General Medows exe 
claimed, “ Good God! ] would at 
this moment give ten thansind pounds 
e to know where Loni 
In fact, the mystery 
which covered the operations of the 
fight column of the British army neatly 


proved fatal to the Hh 
ji iw mind and life of 


Sir William Medows, More 
than forty years have elwpsed, acd the 
noble chiefs of that amy arc beyond 
the voice of man, and 00 are, perhaps, 
nine tenths of that army ; but, in mil 
tary history, the circumstances will 
continue full of interest. 

In 1801, being promoted to the rank 
of Major, he“joined the head-guarters 


* Sce Colonel Sandy's Letier to 
‘Major-General Bestson; and also 
‘the Major-General’s Report, in Sir 
John Philippart’s East India Military 
Calendar. 
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sdected by 
conduct in 
iosevests of 
nate, Tidore, and Bachian ; and on his 


the Mae jinces of Ter- 


the name of the Sul- 
sof Terate, for his 





ins of the st 
Madras European regiment, and was 
twat to join tbe force under the com- 
wand of Colouel Harcourt at Cut- 
tack, 

Tn 1804, being promoted to the rank 
of Lieut,-Colonel, tie wax nominated 
tu command the 2d battalion cod Na~ 
tive Infuntry, and in 1807, after an 
absence of twenty-seven years, he ob- 
tained a furlough to revisit his native 
country, He returned to Madras in 
1808, and wns ordered to join his corps 
at Cananore, where he was employed 
in reducing to obedience the rebcllious 
Poligery tn the Wyneard, for which 
aervice he received the ‘thanks of 
Goverment; and was subsequently 
appointed, by Licut.~General Abere 
ciomby, $0 command Chittledroog. 
In 18/8 he was nominated by Govern= 
auent to commend the Mysure division 
aud in 1816 the ceded districts (head 
quarters ut Belpary), which be quitted 
in 1819, of being promoted tothe rank 
of Colonel, and returned to England. 
— United Service Jowrnal. 

WEDDELL, Captain James ; 
F.RS. E.; in Norfulk-street, Strahd; 
ia the 47ih year of hiv age. 

Weddell was a highly cstim. 

















haut trowicdee by hina will verve 
to perpetuate the metits of this intrepid 
and unostentatiogs ceaman, and enrol 
hhis nasme in the list of the most distin- 


of our Brith navi 

Weddell, i eilfbe recolored, 
is the officer who, in the Jane sealing 
vowel, the soutberu 
towards the Pole to a higher degree of 
latitude then soy adventurer who bad 
preceded him in thet dangerous career. 
By the uccount of hie voyage 10 the 


bere tee Published in 1835, pr 
both practically and 
ihe naeal scknce of tre 


country. — Heiropolitan. 

WEIPPERT, Mr. Nelson; Aw- 
gust 9, 1634; in Albany S:reet. 

‘Mr. Weippert was originally « papil 
of Ferdinand Ries, but had snbeequentty. 
studied under Moscheles, Hertz, and 
Huramel. Early and sedulous appli- 
cation had obtained for him that mastery 
cover the mchunical difficulties of the 
piano-forte, so rarely acquired in xfter- 
life, even by the most indefatigable 

student ; and those who were familiar 
with the performance of this young ar- 

iil long remember the power and 
facility with which he executed the most 
elaborate componitions, as well as his 
readiness and certainty in tight-playing. 
His only publication was some airs, 
with variations, which appeared shortly 
befure his death. 

In private life Mr. Weippert was of 
unassuming manners, and he had not 
neglected to cultivate that acquaintance 
with general literature which distin. 
guishes the man of real taste from the 
tere artist. Hiv disordet was a gradual 
dceline of bealth, probably accelerated 
‘by incessant attention to the increasing 
demands of his professional engage- 

Sentleman's Mezazine, 
WESLEY, Charley Engr for many 
yeara organist to their late Ms 
George the Third and Geonge the Fourt 
‘May 23. 1894; aged 76, 

‘This celebrated mnusicion was born 
44 Bristot, December 11, 1757, the son 
‘ofthe Rev. Charles Wesley, and ne- 
plow to the Ree. John Wesley, te 
founder cf the Methodists, Elis bro- 
ther Samuel, also a musical genius, 
was eight years bis junior ; he died in 
1815. His father communicated to 
friend the following notice of his early 
yourt : — “ He was two yeamand three 
quarters old when I firet obnerved his 
strong inclination to music. He then 
urprined me by playing « tune on 

sichord readily, and in just time, 

Played several 
others. Whatever his mother sang, or 
whatever be heard in the streets, be 
could, without difficulty, make out 
this instrument. Almost frem 












































tees occesionn he woul not sulfer ber 
to play with one hand only, but, even 
‘before be could speak, would xaise hold 
‘of the other, and put it upon the keys. 





Chair; in order to prevent bis falling, 
‘Whatever tune it was, he always put 
a true bass to it. From the beginning 
he played without study or hesitation. 
‘Whenever, as was frequently the case, 
he was asked to play hefore & stranger, 
be would invariably enquire, in a phrase 
of his own, * Ir he « musicher?? and 
if be was answered in the affirmative, 
he always did ic with the greatest readi- 
ness. His atyle, on all occasions, was 
‘there was something in 
‘so much beyond what could 
be expected from a child, that 







‘When he was four years old, Mr. 
Werley took him to London; and 
Beard, who was the firvt musical man 
who heard him there, wat so much 
‘ith Lis abilities, that he kindly 





interest with Dr. Boyce to 
him admitted among the King’s 

This, however, his father de. 
clined, as te then bad no thoughts of 
bringing him up to the profession of 
music. However, when he was about 
six yearn old, he was put under the 
tuition of Rooke, a very good-natured 
man, but of no great eminence, who 
allowed him to run on ad libitum, 
whilat he eat by apparently more to ob- 
serve than to control him. 

For some years his study and prace 
tive were almost enticely confined to the 
works of Corvlli, Scarlatti,and Handel; 
and s0 rapid was bis progress, that, at 
the age of twelve or thirteen, it was 
‘thought thut no person wan pble to ex- 
eal him in performing the compositions 
of thone masters. 

On coming to London, he received 
inmtructions on the barpsichord from 
Kelway, and in use rules of composition 
from Dr. Boyce. His first work, “A 
‘Bet of Six Concertos kerr poad eed 
Harpsichord,” was published under the 
igumediate inspection of that mosster; 
and, for a firs attempt, was, indeed, 
wouderfal production, as it contsined 
some fugues which would have done 
credit to a profewor of the greatest ex- 
perience and the first eminence. In 
1784 he published “ A Set of Eight 
Songs,” in an extremely fine and mas 
terly style “é 

‘His subsequent career was one 

succens than incident. He was 
‘some years orgavist of Surrey Cha- 
pel, better known by the name of its 














church at Marylebone. 
the “ ruling passion” was #0 strong on 
his death-bed that be was continually 
's musie ; and, fancy- 
is piano-forta before bicn, 
gers on his bed clothes 
as though he were playing on the in- 
strument, and that even within two 
days of his decease. He was afe most 
amiuble disposition, « true Christian, 
and perfeetly resigned to the will of Itis 
Maker,— Gentleman's Magazine. 

WILLIAMS, George, M. 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
the University of Oxford, Regius Pro 
fessor of Botany, Keeper of the Itad- 
cliffe Library, and one of the Delegates 
of the University Prow, 17th of Ji 
1834; at his residence in the Hi, 
Street, Oxford. 

Te ons wont to be the peculiar praise 
of the English physician, that he com- 
bined in his person nat only the quali- 
fications necessary for the mccemsful 
practice of uhyriv, but those which give 
dignity to his professional, and re- 

tity to hin private character; he 
was distinguintied by large attainm 
ax a scholur, hy round religious prin 
ciples as a Christian, by practical worth 
and virtue av « good member of rociety, 
and by polished manners as « well-bred 
gentleman. Instances are no doubt to be 



















and perceived, censured and regretted, 
not simaply by reason of the defor 
thereby brought w 
conduct of the indi 
they are departures from an entablished 
usage, violations of » general rule, and 
disappointments of » well-grounded 
‘expectation. 

Without referring to the pages of 
Medical Biography, or oppeditg. to 
the lives of the Fellows of the College, 
from Linacre and Caius to Freind, 
Heberden, and Halford, enough will 
be found ‘for the iflurtration of these 
remarks in the virtues, talents, and at 
tainments of Dr.’ jiame, ‘The ancient 
qualigeations of an English academic 
physician cannot be better exemplified 
thap by a reference to the clessical 
scholarship, and extensive and exact 
ervdition, which wore combined with 
his professional knowledge, hls Chris- 
‘tian principles and Prcial goodness, 

HH 












470 
his moral habits and gentlemanly 
ners. 


Willian wos the won of 
excellent clergyman, 
neficed in ‘deopaie, the author of 
a. very valuable little work, entitled 
« Rducation of Children and young 
Students in all ite Branches, with » 
hart Catalogue of the best Books in 
Flite Leeming and the Sciences; and 
bs ‘ 








lusophy to Divinity, 
taken out of the celeoraied Writer on 
that Bul i 





of thie Hlterary and 
was sdinittedt upon 
‘thy foundation at Winchester, his re- 
petitions of the verses of the Iliad 
cited no emall surprise, till it was 
discovered that his natural abilities liad 
ween diligently cultivated, and his 
powers of memory ved and 
strengthened by Tie father's ensidaty. 
Prom Winchester, at «very enrly age, 
and after the usual severitics of exa- 
mination, he wax elected 10 « Hamp- 
shiv acholaehip o Corpan Chai Col- 
» Oxford. Having passed through 
‘Arty accordiog te the sculeaic phrase, 
inked his studies in 

















sup 


at St. Bartholomen's Tomita 
Tn 7h he was adinitted to the degrees 
of Mu13, and M.D; lhe den became a 
Follow uf the College of Physicians, 
ut continucd to discharge varinus im- 
portant duties within the wall of 
Chriati College, os a Resident Fellow, 


practising at the same time ws a phy: 
rician in the university and city of 
Oxford. Ja 1789 be was elected one 
‘of tho physicians of the Radcliffe In 
firmary. In 1796, on tbe death of and 
Dr. Sitthorpe, he was elected by the 








Profesor 

ment is anmeted the Regine Professor- 
abig iw chat ecleoce : for thie office be 
was well peepered, by the previous 
attention which be bad given to this 
branch of natural ecievee, end oa which 
bbe lectured with the groulest exactness 
of demomiretion, « singular facilicy 
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and perspicnity of language, and am 
tcarnaat dere to promenr the study of 
botany inthe University. But be found. 
it dificult to remove the impediments 
thrown in the way of this and all other 
studies in physiology by reason of the 
necessity imposed upon the scedenaic 
youth to prepare themselees for biblical, 
claical, end mathemetical examis- 
ations, and more particularly by the 
prevailing practice of quitting the U: 
sense imunediatly efter the taking of 
the first degree in Aris. ‘To raark the 
interest which he took in the promotion 
of his favourite science, ans 
improve the state and condition of the 
Vuildings in the BotanicalGarden, he 
gave n verbal instruction (which’ hea 
been duly executed) to pay after his 
decease 500, to the University for these 














urposes. 
In 1011, upon the death of the Mev. 
Dr. Hormby, Dr. Williams was elect 
ed Keeper of the Radcliffe library by 
the ten distinguished individuals * ty 
whom Dr. Radeliffe has by will as 
sheyed the righ and power of seeton. 
‘This appuintinent may, wi . 
Gerepeiente ra newer be hry 
Of tat library, not merely beonuae be 
was the first physician who had beld 
the office of librarian, nor because he 
was the first who had any active und 
Tingeat duties to perfort in the brary, 
but specially by renson of the important 
change which then took place in the 
course pursued in the purchase and 
fellection of books, and the general 











Deon obmerved in furnishiny 
cases with literary stores. 


its empty 
fo particular 
Corpus breech or branclies of science or litera~ 


ture seem to have fixed the attention, 
and determined the choice, either of 
the trustees or of the bibrarien. The 
shelves, as far as they had bees filled, 
ethibited = matvellous intermixture 

and discrepancy between the sorts and 
Kinds of books admitted. Gibbs's 
volumes on Architecture, Kennicott’s 
collections for his Hebrew Bible, 
Vince's Law Books, Freind’s Medical 
and Classical Library of 2500 volumes, 








‘The Archbishop, of Canterbury, 
the Lord Chancellor, the Chaecellor of 

the University, the of London 
acd Winchester, the Ep principal 
Secretaries Chief 


State, 
Justices, and the Maser off 
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that great treesure-bouse of all sorts of 
human knowledge (the Bodleian), by 
dedicating their splendid temple ex- 





clusively to the study of nature, and to” 


Phytialogicel and Medical acence, 
than the former system, if indeed it 
could be called © system, was super 
seded, and for it was substituted the 
noble’ design of making the Radclide 
Library such a repository of books in 
Natural History and Medicine, as 
should be an honour to the age and 
country, on account of the splendid and 
precious, as well as useful and well 
selected, articles of its scientific farni- 
ture, In carrying into effect these 
reat national as well as academic pur- 
over, the ‘Trustees found in Dr. Wil- 
liane’ ‘extensive reading, retentive 
aneinory, and in bis habit of noting 
down references and observations upon 
what he read (for it may be said of hima 
as of Haller,  nxxeguan sine calemo 
fibrum pereolvebat”), they found in his 
exact judgment, comprehensive views, 
tnd plosophic’ mind, the very talents 
‘and accomplishments which were neces 
sary to ensure the successful execution 
of their design. As far as it bas been 
carried into effect, it has been ably ex- 
cuted, The shelves, which present to 
the student's eye all the best productions 
of the French, German, and Italian, as 
well as British press, on general or 
special physics, bear witness to the as- 
siduity, as well as ability, with which 
the work has been conducted, particu 
larly when it is perceived that the 
volumes are all philosophically dis- 
tributed ‘as for as possible) under 
general and particular heads, or sub- 
‘And when the Index Catalogue 

‘hall appear, which the late librarian 
bad | and which, efter be bad 
Bad prot ofthe rat ser bee pre: 
vented by illness from 
the peck ie will be bees how fake 
fully be has fulfilled, a well os scien- 
(iBcally realised, the wishes of the Rad- 
ctiffe Trustees, 

But that which made Dr. Williams's 
various and extensive erudition valu- 
able and wseful, was the promptitude 
‘with whieh he made it svailable, either 
for the flirtherance of his own re- 








a7. 


searches, or for the assistance of bis 
friends. None ever conmulted blew 
‘upon © point of science or literstare, 
or even theology, without fading him 
at home upon the subject, and pre- 
pared with some obserration or sugges- 
thon, reference or recommendation, ter- 
viceable to the enquirer. This readi- 
ness and liberality of communication 
extended to matters of business as well 
4s learning —and there was this pecu- 
liar groce in the readiness of his in- 
forction, dint is was perfeely fee 
from ‘all selfch comdderations 
sought not own honour, Pes 
use, nor even the 
thanks and acknowledgments of his 
friends. Not that he lightly regarded 
the interchanges of friendship of cour- 
tery, for 00 one more highly valued 
such demonstrations of good will; but 
they never formed any part of his 
mootiven — they never affected the inte 
ity of his purpose, — which was to do 
food, and to promote i and ta dedicate 
Tirmself to whatever was likely to pro- 
mote the doing of it, and by whatever 
agency. His ptinciples of action in 
such matters were unlike those of the 
present day, which soem very much to 
be occupied spon the, srsacous 1d, 

















vancement of terest, and 
the extension of » Hale ‘and money- 
making reputation: his hilonophiy 


was drawn from a purer wource ; it 
‘was one which recognised the principle 
of self-denial, and rejected the whole 
machinations by which dexterows men 
contrive to force passage to wealth 
and fame. His virwes, however, and 
his talents, without baving recourse to 
these tacticn of an ambitious dill 

were attested by all who were included 
within the sphere of his academic 
relations, and the extensive range of 
his literary and scientific intercourse, 
His professional abilities were ac- 
knowledged by those who were best 
able to appreciate them —- the general 
practitioners, who had occasion to call 
for his advice and assistance ; and the 
‘best evidence of the regard which was 
entertained by the College for his 
religiovs, moral, and intelicetual worth, 
has been shown by the resolution of 
thet distinguished Bociety to erect a 











Peliow of the College of 

‘aay be wish equal truth a to 
aces 

ae pie consocium depingere qualens 
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Grace isk detnem iumenioribat, 
pustca, i Ppa tecpernded 
feiciter, r ~ 

en's Magerine. 

WILSON, Rear-Adzriral "Alex 
ander ; June, 1834; at Grove, 
‘bie 75th 





in the county of Wesford ; 
gentlemen was born on the 121b 





predilection 

famaily, under the idea ef vedeaing hi 
» placed him in a West 
Indiaman belonging to his uncle. ms 
saterapt, however, was vai 
Wikon wae truly atached to a nautical 
life, und in 1777 entered into the navy. 
‘Mr. Wilon's first ship was the Ro 

use of 74 guns; one of the ships 
ordered to be +91 jpped forthe Channel 
eervice, on the breaking out of war 
with France. Sle wae commanded by 
Captain Alexander Hood, afterwards 
Lord Hridpart, who, pleased with Wil. 
son's activity and scazusnship, appointed 
him his eorswain. In this situation 
the youth bebaved with auch attention 
end taerit, an to insure the regard of hin 
iors; and his advance. 

















superi progreas 
tment ia ab’ke creditable to himself and to 
fect bia Tn the Hobuste, Mr. Wilson 
ras prevent at the encounter with the 
Trach fleet off Ushant, on the 27th of 
July, 1778; on which occaalon that ship 
in the line as one of the 





action, Captaln Hood quitted the com- 
mand of the ahip, and never accepted 
any subsequent commission as a private 
Captain, On the let of May, 17 
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and rendered the contest indecisive. 
‘The Robucte was the Jesding ship, aud 
‘bors down on the enemy's van is the 

therefore 


squadron, having 15 men 
killed, aad 23 3 wounded, almeet all ber 
Figging cut to pieces, ‘halter mises, 
mast shot throgh. Among the wound 
ed wat Mr. Wilson, who was signal 
and therefore in an ex- 
posed situation during the contest ; he 
received a severe wound in the right 
arm, The ship was found to be 10 
rauch disabied, that she was obliged to 
be dismantled, and undergo the best, 
repair cirenmstances would sdmit of, 
at New York, ia order to make it safe 
for her even’ to proceed to a, Oo 
thin account she was unable to sail with 
Rear- Adiniral Graves, and share in the 
encounter which took place with the 
French fleet under De Grasse, in Sep- 
tember. But though in « very eraty 
state, the Hobuste went to vea with the 
fleet in October, when the second fruit 
lees attempt was made for the delivers 
ance of Cornwallis and his gallant 
army. No engagement, as may be 
well remembered, took place ; the Ro- 
buste was won afterwards ordered to 
England for repair, ond Earl Coru- 
wallia embarked on board her as « pas. 
senger; but von after she got to sea, 
her defeets became so palpable, that the 
‘was judged incapable of procecding in 
safety to Europe. His Lordship re- 
moved into a merchantman, and Cap 
tain Cosby bore away for Antigua. 
After heaving down, and refitting there, 
the Robuste sailed for England in the 
summer of 17H2, where she was paid 








9, off. Mr. Wilson served during the 


peace which closed the American war, 
om board the Triumph, 74, Captain 
Jonathan Faulkner, 
the Barfleur, 98, 
who held the command at Portsmouth, 
In the promotion of September 24th, 
2787, Mr. Wilson's exertions were re- 
warded witha Lieutenant's commission, 
after which he remained on taney 

about eighteen months, which afforded 
‘relazaton rom the fatigue of service 








executed this duty with grest eredic ix 
lear from a paper written in bls own 
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hand, of which the following is an ex- 
tract: —“ When the late Lord Ex- 
mouth was appointed to command the 
Nymphe, be applied for me as Fint 
‘Lieutesang; but preferring to wait for 
‘Lord Bridport’s fag, pe the appoint 
ment cancelled. wan very 
Paka taling me 1 ought to consider 
Capaain Pellew's application for me a 
high compliment, as he was unsr. 
quainted with ‘me, and had only seen 
‘Nautitus on the Newfoundland sta- 
to "In 1793, Lieutenant Wilson 
‘ras appointed to the Royal George, of 
110 guns, bearing the Msg of Lord 
Bridport, and consequently shared in 
the brilliant part acted by that ship in 
the great beetle of the 1st of June, 1794, 
he being wounded, though his umme 
was not reported. On the return of 
the feet to Spithead, he became the 
First Lieutenant, in which station he 
served in the action with the French of” 
UOrient, in June, 1795, Hiv promo- 
tion was now rapid, for being selected 
ta take the prisesiip Alerandre into 
port, he was made a Commander, and 
appointed to the Kingfisher, of 16 guns. 
In this vensel he was merely sent wih 
despatches to Admiral Pringle, 
North Sea, and on his return wes! i 
to Post rank, by commission, dated the 
2d of September, 1795. We will ere 
addon extract from the brief sketch 
On retura, posted 
3 ‘on half-pay tll ap- 
pointed to the ‘Trusty, 50. ‘Took under 
orders three sail of the line, two frigates, 
and a bomb vetsel. Went to Cork, 














ceed to Egypt; 
fhe bay of Aluutie, grester pert of the 
tine whilst Lard Keith eruized off the 
the line-of battle ships; hed 
frequently fy pendante under my 

orders, besides a very large fleet of 








#3 


ip command of the Sea Fencibles wt 





id 
towards the close of the war, In i814, 
placed on the retired list of Rear. Ad- 


mirals, after having fought in five ge- 
eral scion, bce leer affaire, and 
‘on five several occasions were the thanks 
of Puriamera betowed on the ots in 
which 1 hed the bongur to serve." 
The concluding sentence marks 
wounded spirit, and we are assured that 
the disappointment felt by this desery- 
ing officer oo not obtaining bin flay 
‘embittered many of the remaining yearv 
of his life. — United Service Journal. 
WOODHOUSE, the Very Rev. 
Jatin Chappel, D. D. Dean of Lichfield, 
Rector of Donniugton, Shropshire, and 
Of Stoke yon Trent, Stafford 
Nov. 17, 1833; at the Deanery, Lich 
Bets in Bin 508 year. 
Dr Woudhiouse was formerly » mer 
ber of Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
graduated BIA. 1773, B. and D.D. 
1807. He was presented to the 
of Doasington in 1773, by Exel Gower 
(the first Marquis of Stafford). He af- 
terwards beeaine Residentiary of Lich. 
Geld, and in 1807, Archdeacon of Salup. 
He was presented to the Rectory of 
Stoke upon Trent by the Dean snd 
Chapter in 1514. In 1806, he pub- 
ished “The Apocalypee, or Rerclation 
of S& John, a uew Translation, with 
Notes ;” in 1802, Sermon preached 
at the annual Meeting of ‘the Charity 
Childreo of 81. Paul's;" and in 1814, 


Another volux 
of * Annotations on the Apocalypse 
‘was a stil] more recent production. 

La youth, through manhood, and up 
to the limits of an extreme old age, the 
late Dean of Lichbeld lived an example 
of cheerfulness, benevolence, and, above 




















ee 3 received the Turkinh gold f vol 
medal ; vind Lord Keith in bis de- all, of piety, the rediating source of all 
tpetches says,—' Justice compels me to is good qualities and of their practical 
wckoowledge that Captain Wilsov, of development. 

the Trusty, has been indefatigable in His bier] was tell, ond 


hin duieg ‘ofthe, port during my ab- 





wae placed on half-pay. Never ob. 
tained further employment aflost. In 
1805, succeeded to Sir Jusias Rowley, 





his countenance a Bt re- 
preventative of the beavenly mind which 
animated it. His mataers were: 

gratie, and unobtrusive: aad toall who 





“good will towards meu." Yet he 
<onld be Son bem juice egal its 
and, if necessity could a= 
some 0 loftiness which commanded re- 

spect. In the relations of domestic life, 


4% 


el bis public virtoes met in concentea- 
ton. 


To bie friends at lange (whom be se- 
Jected cautiously by resson rather then 
by trmpulee, and to whows be was attach- 
ed by the bonds of religion rather than 

‘those of mere human feeting) be was 

ways their fest friend — whether in 
advancing their worldly or their religious 
interests, or in assisting them out of 
ther earthly or moral difficulties. Ax 
4 Theologian he was most learned and 
mont discreet, and no bad authority pro- 
nounced that bia work on the Apo- 
ape i ae vriginal, and the 


ret produced. 
‘Tho crrort of the ote ‘Micheelie 
were gently but perfectly removed; and 
ie aber Dr, Marsh, acknow! 
ith the candour ever sttendiog 
Getien learning, that it was vo. 

Dean Woodhouse presented to the 
cathedral of Lichfield the painted glass 
of the north transept window, represent- 
ing nine of the most remarkable bene- 
factors to the Church. 

Hie death took place after an illness 
of only cigit days, He wax un horse. 
back # fortnight before, when, its sup- 
posed, be look eal by whieh, added to 
his extreme old aye, his frame became 
cahausted, — Hiv furwral took place 
Now. 98,5 ands in contoenity with bia 

plain as was concistent 
ity and rank he held in the 
Church. “The ceremony was attended 
‘by the Bishop of the Dioeese, the Ven. 
Archdeacos Hodson and Harailton, 
by the Latter of whom the service was, 
wad; the Rev. Chancellor Law, the 
Rev. Canon Newlingand Madan, and 
by all the other officials of the Cathe. 
deal, Among the Parochiql Clergy 
who attended, were, the Rev. T. Levett, 
Rev. T. G. Parr, Nev. Dr. Harwood, 
Rev. H. G. Lonsdale, and others. H. 
D. Actand, Eaq., son-in-law to te la 
mated 














Dean, was chief mourner, and fr 


two grandsons of the 
Seema The els ofl the churches 
iia the city were tolled, and the sbope all 


cloned, 

‘Dr, Woodhouse had one son, Chappel 
Weodhouse, Eay, who died Feb. 8 
1814, lathe Sith yeor of his age, having 


bby whom be left two children — Gen: 
leonan’s Bagesine. 
pMooLts we the Rev. Jobn, D-D.. 
for twenty-one yours Heeil Master of 
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School ; November 93, 1893; 
‘onthing. 

He wes educated at Winchester, un- 
der Dr. Warton, and at New College, 
Oxford, where “he gradusied B.A. 
1794, B, and D.D. 1807, “Whilst at 
Oxford, he publiched in 410, 1793, = 
poem entitled “ The King’s House at 
‘Winchester ;" sn edifice which bad 
then been recently appropriated to the 
reception of ue French refugees. In 
1796, he was presented by Lord Sto- 
well to the Rectory of Blackford, in 
Somersetahire, which he held for seve- 
Tp 1806, he published in 
Ata. Memoirs of his old Master, Dr. 
Warton, (see the Montily Review, 
N,8. vol. iii. p. 225—255.). 

From 1799 to the close of 1906, 
Mr. Wooll was Master of the Free 
Grammer School at Midhurst, in 
Sussex, the character of which he con 
siderably raised by introducing the 
system of tuition practined at Win- 
chester, In 1807, he succeeded tho 
late Dr. Henry Inglis st Rugby, and 
he remained in that situation und 
1828, During his enastersbi 
school was entirely rebuilt, and the buy: 
Ineressed to the unprecedented number 
of 380, The many very excellent 
scholars who, from his previous tuition, 
have distinguished themselves at bot 
‘our Universities, will long continue to 
bear sinple testimony to bis merits ay 
a teacher ; and he had most justly the 
reputation of being sv excellent a Dis 
ciplinarian, that he had rarcly oceasion 
to resort to that eatremity of pudh- 
See sion, either private oF 

public. Firm and conshtent in his 
‘conduct, be duly upheld the dignity of 
hie station; whilst, snild and forbearing 
in practice, be commaniled the love 
and extern of his scholars, Court. 
ous aud pleasing in his manners, in 
conversation entertaining and instruc- 
tive, as a neighbour hospitable, as a 
ricad kind, so lung a6 a Rugbeian 
taught by bio shall survives 40 long 

is memory be respected. — Cen» 
deman's Magasine. 
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YATES, the Rev. Richard, D.D 
F.&.A., Rector of Ashen, Essex, and 
for 36 years ove of the Chaplains of 
Chelsea Hospital; August 24. 1834; 
a his house ot Peosburst, Kent. 

Dr. Yates was a native of Su Ed- 
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stk 
i 


y of Lancaster. 
» Yates has long* been’ known to 
Public, and few men have passed 
ead 


ft) 


life with more bonour 
reli, 





of dieposition which was unwenried in 
the service of those whom he had power 
to beneGt; and his talents, his time, 
ud bis strength were never employed so 
agreeably to hisnself, as when be could 
make them profitable to other, He 
was anactive and liberal promoter of va- 
rious institutions of charity,and, 

these, the Asylum for the Deaf and 
‘Dumb, the Literary Fund®, the Clergy 
‘Orphan Socivty, the School for the In 
digont Blind, and the Philantin 
Society, were favourite objects of his 
regerd. At tho Chapel of the last- 
mentioned institution be was, for some 
years, a zealous and earnest preacher, 
He published : — 

1. * An {Ilustration of the Monastic 
History and Antiquities of the Town 
and Abbey of St, Edmund's Bury. 
Part 1. 4to. 1805. 

2. “A Sermon preached at the An- 
niversary of the Royal Humane So- 
1809."" 
the Work of an Evangelist, 
& Visitation Sermon preached at Hale 
stead, Essex, 1813." 

4.“ The Church in Danger: & 


























Statement of the Cause, and of the 
probable Means of averting that Dan- 
ger, attempted, in a Letter to the East 


of Liverpool. "1815." 

5. * The Basis of National Welfare, 
considered in Reference chielly to the 
Prosperity of Britain, and the Safety 
of the Church of England, in a 


© Of this Society he was for thirty 
years one of the Tressurers, To mark 
their high eense of his zcal and exer- 
ions in that office, the Committee have 
lately hail a copy made, for their apart- 
mente, of « good portrait of Dr. Yates, 
by S Drummond, A.RA., of which 
an engraving was published in the Eu- 
ropesn Magazine for July, 1818. 
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Second Letter to the Earl of Liver- 
pool, 1817.” 

6. “ The Gospel Kingdom, « Visit. 
eon Sermon preached at Halstead, 
Ewex. 1618.” 

7.“ A Catalogue of the Evidences 
of Christianity, which may be used as a 

the Catechiam of the Church 
1890." 


England concisely considered, in. re- 
ference to Nations! Reformation and 
Improvement, and the Permanence 
of our Ecclesiastical Establishmente, 
1823," 

To all the productions of the pen of 
Dr. Yates are evident marks of high 
Christian principle, strong vense, and 
Kindly fecting. ‘The moet popular of 
hia publicetions was ! The Church in 
Danger,” printed at a time when the 
deficiency of places of public worship 
for the members of the Church of 

d was @ subject of great and 
just alarin to the friends of that com- 
muniou, ‘This work was eminently 
serviceable in drawing the public atten 
tion to a grievance affecting not only 
the interest of the Establishment, but 
the order and morals of the 
‘country, anil it was owing to the utate- 
ment of such facts as Dr. Yaten de. 
tailed, thot the Gorerament of that day 
proposed parliamentary grants for the 
erection of new churches aud chapels 
in Ue metropolis and other places of 
crowded population. Mz. Vansittart, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in a 

advocating tho measune, 
that “he liad derived much valuable in- 
formation from the very useful pub- 
lication of Mr, Yates, which be could 
recommend to gentleman who 
anight wish to turn his attention to the 
subject." ‘The Reviewer of “ The 
Church io Danger, 












in the British 


Review (Nov. 1815), thus expremes 
“Now that Mr. Yates bas 


himself: 





fervent effectual labours of # pious ma: 
will avail much, Let M 
severe, His prudence 
from excess, his sincerity will support 
hiv seal, bis intelligence will arm hiv 
wishes. While others sre cumbered 
about much serving with reepect to the 
Church, be will be busy about that 
sthich ix essentially needful. The 
of God, with its rising gh 
part ows him for its founder; and if 
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any shall hereafter, among its new-born 

ire for his monument, 
the proper anewer will be, crecussricz.” 
‘The praise which the author of thie 
hook received from other wen 
mos gratifying. It ought to be re- 
corded 10 the bunour of the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, that he offered 
to Dr. Yates the living of Blackburn 
in Lancashire, “in reward of his public 
eervices.” This benefice Dr. Yates de- 
clined. Another offer of valuable pre- 
fervent waa made to bin by the Earl 
of Liverpool on the same ground. The 
rectory of Hilgayin Norfolk was for 
that wen in the gift of the Crown, and 
the Prime Minister thought that it 
could not be more worthily bewtowed 
than on this able and faithful supporter 
of the Church. Jt was not, however, 
accepted. Dr. Yates waa engaged in 
profvrsional duties which he was un- 
willing to telinguish, and he enjoyed 
the blewsing of independence in conse- 
‘quence of his marriage (happy in every 
circumstance) with Misa Telfer, only 
daughter of Patrick Telfer, Esq, of 
Gower He was united to ‘this, 
lady in 1810, 

‘Puc ardour of his seal and philane 
thropy suffered no abatement mx long as 
he had strength to oxert them, 
sarcngth failed bim for the last Give or 
tix years of his life; but his pativace 
codured to the end. Throughout a 
Jong iilnes, occasioned by pressure of 
‘water on the brain, he exemplified the 
power of that holy religion, which in 
hisdays of health he had so impressively 
wught. He lived and died in the faith 
of Christ, and in the practice, to the 
Lent of hi of the laws of the 
Gospel, vg buenlsly it God, 
i ascribing all that he was, and did, 
and hoped for, to Divine grace and 
mercy, He left « family of three chil 
dren, whom hia precepts and exemple 

























admonish, “ Go, and do likewise.”"— 
Gentleman's Megexine. 
YORKE, the Right ifon. Charles 





Bhilip, « Privy Councillor, one of the 
Tellers of the Exchequer, F.R.S and 
B.A. &c.d&c, 5 half beyther w the Earl 
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the 


Royal of Literature; March 
13. 1694; in Bruton Street; in his 
0th yaar. 


‘Mr. Yorke wes born March 12. 
1764, the eldest son (ee younger wee 
the Inte Admiral Sir Joseph Yorke) of 
the Hon. Charles Yorke (who died 
shortly after being appointed Lord 
‘Chancellor of England), by his seeand 
wife Agneta, daughter and co-beiress of 
Henry Johneen, of Great Berkhamp- 
stead in Hertfordshire, Esq. 

He was educated at and 
was called to the Bar. At the general 
election of 1750, he was chosen for the 
county of Cambridge, and rv-rlected ia 
1796, 1802, 1906, and 1807. Hin 
talents from very early yearn ruived great 
expectations, and his conduct in pare 
Tiament was much respected, from the 
manliness of bis character, his integrity, 
and freedom from factiour pulitics. 
In 1792, he moored the Address in 
answer to the King's Speech. 

Tn 1801, be accepted, under the Ad- 
dington administraion, the place of 

of War, which he discharged 
with much industry and ability. 

In August, 1403, he was appointed 
Secretary of Stste for the Home De- 
partment, which office be tuld until the 
following May. 

In the parliament of 1812-1818, Mr. 
‘Yorke sat for the borough of Liskeard ; 
aud at the close of that period be 
retired from public life. 

He wns for somy years Lieutenant: 
Colonel of the Cambridgeshire 
to which cotnmand be was appoi 














the presumptive beir to the Earldom, 
after his brother's death ; which inherit. 
ance will now devolve on his nephew, 
Captain C, P. Yorke, RLN., M.P, for 

i » the eldest son uf the 
late Hon. Sir J. S. Yorke, K.C.B, 
Gentleman's Magerines 
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